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PREFACE 

TO 

THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



Of all the various expeditions of discovery hj 
land or sea lliat have been undertaken within tlw 
present century, none have received a larger share 
of attention, or been considered of more importance, 
than those which had for their object the extension 
of knowledge respecting the Arctic Regions. In 
no other portion of the earth's surface has the navi- 
gator to contend with such formidable impediments, 
or behold so peculiar an aspect of nature. The 
conductors of the Edinbur^ Cabinet Library, one 
of the most able and useful series that has issued 
6nom the British press, selected the Polar Seas and 
Regions as the subject of their first volume (repub- 
lisl^ in the United States as No. XIY. of the 
Family Library), and the popularity of the work 
affords a strong evidence of the interest excited by 
its contents. 

In that volume, however, the subject was but 
commenced ; the most important intelligence fix>m 
those distant and, until now, almost ui^own re- 
gions has been procured by later and more Buccess- 
A2 



6 PREFACI* 

fill voyagers than those whose lahoura were there 
described : we allude to the expeditions, partly by 
land and partly by river and coast navi^ttion, to 
ascertain the limits of North America where the 
continent borders upon the Arctic circle. The 
scenery is of the same grand and impressive char- 
acter, and the adventurers were exposed^ to hazards 
if possible still more striking than those encountered 
by the bold explorers of the polar regions. Their 
investigations too have made us acquainted with 
numerous objects, not only of the highest interest 
to the sodogical observer, but of great value as the 
matedab of an extensive commerce. The present 
vokime therefore, originally published in the same 
exceUent coUection, exhibiting a full and accuFite 
view of all that is important in modem knowledge 
of the most remote territories of North America, 
maybe considered as forming a sequel to the ^ Polar 
Seas and Regions," and furnishing all that was 
wanting to a complete account of the whole series 
of northern discoveiies by land and water. 

Of this work the historical and critical depaii- 
ments have been contributed by Patiuck Frasbr 
Tttler, £sq., the distinguished author of the His- 
tory of Scotland, and the natimJ hisUny by James 
Wilson, £sq.r--4wo gentleroen whose names, die 
publishers are confident, fumiah a sufficient guar- 
antee that the task committed to them has been 
execiirted with care. The Ugh qUalificatioDS of 
Mr« Wilson, the American reader has already had 
ami^e opportunities to appreciate ; and we may add 
dtttt from hi* intimate ao^uaintanoe and correspond- 
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ence w&k Dr. Richardson, ni^iose.naine stands so 
bigh among the explorers of the northern regions, 
he has enjoyed peculiar advantages in preparing the 
interesting sketches now submitted to the public 
The student of natural history who has perused the 
summaiies of African and Indian zoology contained 
in the 47th, 48th, and 49th numbers of ^e Family 
LiBRART, wHl not fail to perceive theit increased 
value when examined in connexion with that now 
given, inasmuch as they afford the materials of a 
comparative view of the animal kingdom in three 
inincipal divisions of our globe, and thereby throw 
a valuable light on the subject of zoological geog- 
n^hy, which has recently excited the attention of 
the scientific world. 

The map has been constructed with the greatest 
care : it comprehends all the recent discoveries on 
the northern boundary of America, and fully exhibits 
the routes of the difierent travellers and navigators 
whose adventures are recorded in the text The 
engravings illustrate several striking specimens of 
natural history, drawn chiefly from nature, and other 
objects characteristic of that quarter of the globe. 

NeW'Yorkf January, 1833. 
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Whbn we peraae the lives of sucfi men at De Gama and 
Columbus, 9nd consider the complicated difficulties over- 
come by these early navigators, their imperfect means, and 
the dark and defective state of their knowledge, it is difficult 
to repress astonishment at the success which attended their 
exertions, and the magnitude and splendour of their discov- 
eries. In reflecting, indeed, upon ao great a thene as the 
revelation of a new world, it becomes us to raise our ounds 
from the region of second causes to the awful contempla- 
tion of that Almighty Being who confounds the calcula- 
tions of man by bringing stupendous results out of the 
feeblest human preparations ; and it is one of the finest 
IcataiM in the character of Columbus, that he invariably 
icted under the conviction of heinff selected by God for the 
talk whidi he at length accomplimd ; bat the i ~ 
I B 



14 COLUMBUS. 

with which we Tegard thip great man, and that belongi^ 
thouffh in an infenor degree, to many of hif contempora- 
rief m the field of discovery, is enhanced rather than dimin* 
ished by thif union of simple and primitive faith with ar- 
dent ffenius and undaunted resolution. 

A former volume has been devoted to the description of 
the daring efforts which have been made to explore the Polar 
Seas ; and we now proceed to direct our attention to another, 
and no less interesting and important chapter in the history 
of human enterprise, — the discovery of North America, and 
the progress of maritime adventure on the more northern 
coasts of this vast continent. Without detracting in any 
degree from the fame of Columbus, it may be mentioned a« 
a remarkable circumstance, that although the admiral landed 
in Hispaniola as early as the 4th of February, 1498, he did 
not ascertain the existence of the continent of South America 
till the 80th of May, 1498 ; while there is certain evidence 
that, almost a year before, an English vessel had reached 
the shores of North America. As much obscurity hangs 
over the circumstances of this early voyage, and as I have 
arrived at a conclusion completely at variance with that 
adopted by a late acute vrriter,* it will be necessary to dwell 
with some minuteness^ on the history of this great event. 

The attention paid to navigation by the commercial states 
)f Italy, and especially by the republics of Genoa and 
/enice, is familiar to all acquainted with the history of 
jurope during the fifteenth century. Italian merchants and 
jents of opulent commercial houses were found settled in 
every European state ; and the impetus communicated to 
the human mind by the discoveries of the Portuguese and 
the Spaniards rendered the sciences of cosmography and 
navigation the most popular subjects of instruction which 
were taught in the schools. A devotion to them became 
fashionable among the noble and ardent youths, who asso- 
ciated with them all that was romantic and delightful ; 

* The tathor of the Memoir of Sebasdtn Cabot, p 50, 51, an anony- 
nous work, which cipntains much ingenious criticiem and valuable 
research. It is, however, unhappily conAised in its arrangement, and 
writtMi throughout in a tone of asperity which, in the discussion of a 
subject of remote biography, is unpleaaant and uncalled for. The author 
has been unjustly severe in his animadversions on the labours of Hak- 
toyt, of whom a brief Vindication will be found at the end of this volimis 
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tney were considered, as the certain guides to daring and 
successful maritime adventure, and the handmaids to 
wealth and fame. It was about this momentous period, in 
the year 1494, that we find a Venetian, named John C'bot, 
or Gabota, residing in the opulent city of Bristol. At wnsv 
precise time he settled in England is not now discoverable ; 
we only know that he left Italy for the purpose of devoting 
himself to the mercantile profession. He was one of those 
enthusiastic spirits upon whom the career of Columbus made 
a deep impression ; and about a year after the return of the 
great Genoese from his first voyage, the merchant of Brijitol 
appears to have embraced the idea that new lands might be 
discovered in the north-west, and a passage in all probability 
attained by this course to India.* Animated by such a 
project, Cabot addressed himself to Henry VIL, and found 
immediate encouragement from that monarch, who, though 
of a cold and cautious disposition, was seldom slow to listen 
to any proposal which promised an increase of wealth to 
his exchequer. On the 5th of March, 1 496, the king granted 
his royal commission to John Cabot, citizen of Venice, and 
his sons, Louis, Sebastian, and Sanchez, committing to him 
and them, and to their heirs and deputies, full authority to 
sail to all countries and seas of the east, west, and north, 
Under the banner of England, with five ships, of whatever 
banlen and strength in mariners they might choose to em- 
ploy. The equipment of this squadron was cautiously stip- 
ulated to be made ** at their own proper costs and charges ;" 
and its object stated to be the discovery of the isles, regions, 
and provinces of the heathen and infidels which hitherto had 
been unknown to all the nations of Christendom, in what- 
ever part of the globe thev might be placed. By the same 
deed the Cabots were emr«iwered to set up the banners and 
ensigns of England in the newly-discovered countries ; to 
sabdue and possesp them as lieutenants of the king ; and 
to enjoy the privilege of exclusive trade : the wary mon- 
arch, however, annexing to these privileges the condition, 
that he was to receive the fifth part of the capital gain upon 
every voyage, and binding their ships to return to the port 
«fBristol.t 

* Tiraboschi, Storia della Letter. Ital., vol. vl. b. 1. cap. 9. $94. 
1 1 bave nearly followed tbe words or this important documMit, wlitcli 
Ji still preserved. Rymer, Fcedera AngU», vol. xii. p. 595. 
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Two important &ctf are ascertaii^ed by this aothentie 
document : it proves that John Cabot, a citizen of Venice, 
waf the principal author o^ and adventurer in, the project ; 
and that no voyage with a similar object had been undertaken 
prior td the 5th of March, 1495. 

The expedition, however, did not sail till the spring of 
1497, more than a twelvemonth subsequent to the date of 
the original commission. What occasioned this delay it is 
now difficult to determine ; but as the fleet was to be 
equif^ped at the sole expense of the adventurers, it is not 
imprcibable that Cabot had required the interval to raise the 
necessary capital. It is much to be remtted that in no 
contemporary chronicle is there any detaued account of the 
voyage. We know, however, that it was conducted by 
Jelm Cabot in person, who took with hiin hiF son Sebastiaa, 
then a very young man. Its result was undoubtedly the 
^seoveiy of North America ; and although the particulars of 
this great event are lost, its exact date has been recorded by 
an unexceptionable witness, not only to a day, but even to 
an houc. On an ancient map, drawn by Sebastian Cabot, 
the son, whose name appears in the commission by the king, 
engraved by Clement Adams, a contemporary, and pub- 
Ushed, as there is reason to believe, under the eye of Sebas- 
tian, was written in Latin the following brief but clear and 
satisfactory account of the discovery : — "In the year of our 
Lord 1497^ John Cabot, a Venetian, and his son Sebastian, 
discovered that country, which no one before his time had 
ventured to approach, on the 24th of June, about five 
o'clock in the morning. He called the land Terra Primum 
Visa, because, as I conjecture, this was the place that first 
met his eyes in looking from the sea. On the contrary, the 
island which lies opposite the land he called the Island of 
St. John, — as I suppose, because it was discovered on the 
festival of St. John the Baptist. The inhabitants wear 
beasts' skins and the intestines of animals for clothing, es- 
teeming them as highly as we do our most precious gar- 
ments. In war their weapons are the bow and arrow, 
spears, darts, slings, and wooden clubs. , The country is 
steril and uncultivated, producing no firuit; firom which 
circumstance it happens that it is crowded with white bears, 
■ad stags of an unusual height and size. It yields plenty 
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of fisb, and theie rery large ; such as seals and salmon : 
there are soles also aiiove an ell in length ; but especially 
great abundance of that kind of fish called in the vulgar 
tongue baccalaos. In the same island, also, breed hawk% 
so black in their colour that they wonderfully resemble 
ravens ; besides which there are partridges and eagles of 
dark plumage."* 

Such is the notice of the discovery of North America ; 
and as some doubt has lately been thrown upon the subject, 
it may be remarked that the evidence of the lact contained in 
this inscription is perfectly unexceptionable. It comes from 
Clement Adams, the intimate friend of Richard Chancelor ; 
and Chancelor lived, as is well known, in habits of daily intei^ 
course with Sebastian Cabot, who accompanied his father on 
the first voyage of discovery. Unfortunately, both the original 
map and the engraving are lost ; but happily Purchas has 
preserved the information that the engraved map by Adams 
bore the date of 1549 rf at which time Sebastian Cabot was 
in such great reputation at the court of Edward VI., that 
*ibr his services he had received a princely pension. This 
young monarch, as we learn from Burnet, showed a peculiar 
fondness for maritime affairs.' He possessed a collection of 
charts, which were hung up in his cabinet, and among 
them was the engraving of Cabot's map. The inscription, 
therefore, must have been seen there and elsewhere by 
Sebastian ; and, when we consider that the date of the en- 
graving corresponds with the time when he was in hi^h 
ravour with the king, it does not seem improbable that tms 
navigator, to gratify his youthful and royal patron, employed 
Adams to engrave from his own chart the map of North 
America, and that the fects stated in the inscription were 
furnished by himself The singular minuteness of its terms 
seems to prove this ; for who but he, or some one personally 
present, after the lapse of fifty-two years, could have com- 
municated the information that the discovery was made 
about five o'clock^ in the morning of the 24th June 1 I^ 
however, this is questioned as being conjectural, the fact that 
Sebastian must have seen the inscription is sufllicient to 
lender the evidence perfectly conclusive upon the important 
point of John Cabot being the discoverer of North America 

*^*HsklQ7t,vQLULp.«. t PorebsS^ Pttfiins, VOL Ui p. 807. 
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18 DttCOTERT OF NORTH AMERICA. 

That be had aloa^ with him in his ship hi* fon 8ebastiHi 
cannot, we think, in the opinion of any impartial person, 
detract from or mfirinffe upon the merit of the father. But, 
to complete the proo^ a late writer has availed himself of 
an imperfect extract from a record of the rolls, fomished by 
the tndastrious Hakluyt, to discover an original document 
which sets the matter altogether at rest This is the second 
comnnssion for discovery, granted by Henry VII. on the 3d 
of February, and in the thirteenth year of his reign, to 
the same individual who conducted the first expedition. The 
letters are directed to John Kabotto, Venetian, and permit 
him to sail with six ships ** to the land and ides of late 
found by the said John in our name and l>y our command- 
ment.'** it presents a singular picture of the inability of 
an' ingouous and otherwise acute mind to estimate the 
weight €ff historical evidence, when we find the biography 
of Sebastian Oabot inststiag, in the &ce of such a proof as ^ 
this, that the glory of the first discovery of North America 
is solely due to Sebastian, and that it may actually be doubtel 
whether his fiuher accompanied the expedition at alUf 

Immediately after the discovery the el<]jer Cabot appears 
to have returned to England ; *and on the lOth of August we 
find, in th6 privy purse expenses of Henry VH., the sum 
of ten pounds awarded to him who fi>und the New Isle, 
which wms probably the oame then given to Newfoundland. 
Ahbottgli Buich engrossed at this moment with the troubles 
which arose in his kingdom in consequence of the Cornish 
rdwthon, the war with Scotland, and the attempt upon the 
crown by Petkin Warbeck, the king determined to pursue 
the enterprise, and -to encourage a scheme for coIonuattoQ 
under the conduct of the original discoverer. To this enter- 
prising navigaior he, on the 3d of February, 1497,t granted 
those second letters-patent just alluded to, which confiiirred 
an ampler authority and more fiwourable terms than the first 
commission. He empowered John Kabotto, Venetian, to 
take at has pleasure six English ships, with their necessary 
appartl, and to lead them to the land and isles latdy found 
by fabn sMsooiding to the royal command. Cabot was also 
peraitted to reecise on board all ouch masturs, manMc% 

* Memoir of Sebtstian Cabot, p. 76. t A«L P- W. 

t Qldstyls,— Ui9.Bewslyto. 
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pttffet) and other sabjeets, as chose to accompany him ; 
and it seeoM probable, from some entries in the privj parse 
expenses, that Launcelot Thirkili of London, Thomas Brad- 
ley, and John Carter, embarked in the adventure.* 

When about to set sail on his second voyage, John Cabot, 
who bad previously received from Henry the honour of 
knighthood, appears, from some cause not now discoverable, 
to have been prevented from taking the command ;t and 
though the name of Sebastian was not included in the 
second royal commission, he was promoted to the situation 
left vacant by his father. He must still indeed have been a 
young man ; bat he had accompanied the first voyage, and 
at an early age developed that genius for naval enterprise 
which afterward so remarkably distinguished him. We 
know firem his account of himself that, at the time his 
parents carried him from Venice to London, he had attained 
some knowledge of the sphere ; and when about this period 
the great discovery of Columbus be^n to be talked of in 
England as a thing almost more divine than human, the 
effect of it upon his youthful imagmation was to excite *< a 
mighty longing," to use his own wofds, ** and burning desire 
in his heart that he too should peribrm some illustrious 
action."t With such dispositions we may easily imagine 
how rapid must have been his progress in naval science, 
with the benefit of his father's example and instractions. 
It is not matter of surprise, therefore, that, though probably 
not more than twenty-three years old, the conduct of the 
enterprise was intrusted to him. He accordingly sailed from 
England with two ships in the sumoier of 1498, and directing 
his course by Iceland soon reached Newfoundland, which 
he called Terra de Baccalaos, from the great quantity of fish 
orthMname. 

Of this remarkable voyage a short account is preserved by 
Peter Martyr, the historian of the New Worid, a writer of 
high authority, and so intimate a friend of the navigator, 



* ges Mr. Niduilas*s«xcell0Dt ooUoctioD entiOed Exceipta Historioa, 
Ml«,117. 

lonjeetore,— of the ftot 

I noc possible Co donbc 
BtlMerronorthsMsf 
npker or Oabec in his ehspter on thissirtjeet 
t Baarasio^ Visgfi, vol. 1. p. 414. 
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t Tlie cause might be his death ; bat this is conj 
me is no direct proorj of Che Icnifhtbeed it is m 
See, in the Vindicslion or Halilayt, the remsrics oa U 
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that, at the time he wrote the passage which we now give, 
Sebastian was in the habit of pay^ing him frequent visits at 
his house. ** These northern seas," says this writer, " have 
been navigated and explored by Sebastian Cabot, a Vene- 
tian by birth, whom his parents, when they were setting out 
to settle in Britain, according to the ^common custom of the 
Venetians, who for the sake of commercial adventure be- 
come citizens of every country, carried along with them 
when he was little more than an infant.* He fitted out two 
ships in England at his own charges, and first with three 
hundred men directed his course so for towards the North 
Pole, that even in the month of July he found great heaps 
of ice swimming in the sea, and almost continual daylight. 
Yet he saw the land free from ice, which had been melted 
by the heat of the sun. Thus, observing such masses of ice 
before him, he was compelled to turn his sails and follow 
the west ; and, coasting still by the shore, was brought so 
far into the south, by reason of the land bending much to 
the southward, that it was there almost equal m latitude 
with the sea called Fretum Herculeum. He sailed to the 
west till he had the Island of Cuba on his left-hand, almost 
in the same longitude. As he passed along those coasts, 
called by him Baccalaos, he affirmed that he found the same 
current of the waters towards the west which the Spaniards 
met with in thesouthem navigations, with the single differ- 
ence that they flowed more gently. From this circum- 
stance it appears to me," says Martyr, " not only a probable, 
but an almost necessary conclusion, that there must exist, 
between both the continents, hitherto unknown, great gaps 
or open places, through which the waters continually pass 
firom the east to the west. * * * Sebastian Cabot him- 
self named these lands Baccalaos, because in the seas 
thereabout he found such an immense multitude of large 
fish like tunnies, called baccalaos by the natives, that thejr 
actually impeded the sailing of his ships. He found also 
the inhabitants of these regions covered with beasts' skins, 
yet not without the use of reason. He also relates that 
there are plenty of bears in these partsj which feed upon 

* Cabot was born in England, and carried by his fttber into Italy when 
^w yetrs old. He was afterward brongbt back to England when a 
yoorh, <*assai giovane.''— Ramusio, vol. I. p. 414. Memoir of Cabo^ 
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Ml. It ifl the practice of them animals to throw themsehrea 
into the midst of the shoals of fish, and each seizing his 
prej, to bary their claws in the scales, drag them to land, 
•nd there devour them. On this account, he saysi that these 
bears meddle little with men. * * « Cabot u mj inti- 
mate friend, and one whom it is mj delight to have frequently 
under ray roof; for, bein^ called out of England by the 
command of the King pf Castile after the death of Heniy 
VII., he was made one of dur council and assistants relating 
to the affaire of the new Indies ; and he looks daily for ships 
to be fitted out for him that he may discover this hidden 
■eoret of nature. I expect,'^ concludes Peter Martyr, ** that 
he will be able to set out on his voyage during the course \ 
of the next year, 1516, and in the month of March.*** 
When it is known that Sebastian Cabot's second voyagef 
from England to North America did not take place till 1&17, 
it becomes certain that the above passage, written in 1515, 
most relate to the expedition of 1498 ; and remembering 
that the author was personally intimate with this navigator, 
and wrote only seventeen years after the voyage had taken 
place, we are inclined to set a high value on such an authority. 
It is deeply to be regretted that the original maps drawn by 
so eminent a discoverer, aod the discourses with which he 
illustrated them, are now lost ;t but in this deficiency of 
original materials the work of Ramusio, — a collector of 
voyages who was a contemporary of Cabot, — supplies some 
valuable information. 

In the first volume of his Yc^ages this amusing writer 
has introduced a discourse upon the different routes by 
which the spices of the East were conveyed in ancient times 
to Europe ; and towards the conclusion of the essay he brings 
in a subject which then deeply occupied the attention of 
. learned men, — the project, namely, for discovering a passage 
to the kingdom of Cathay and the coasts of India, by the 

* Peter Martyr, De Oriie Novo, 3d deead. cap. 6. Edition by Hakluyt 
a. S3S.— Eden's TranslnMon in Willes's Hiat. of Travayle, p. 129.— Tbe 
Bidden secret, or natural phenomenon, of which Cabot was expected to 
penetrate the caow, is stated by Martyr at p. S31,~lt was to resolve the 

niion, ** Why the seas in these psrts ran with so swlA a cumoi 
the esst to the west V* 
t Although the son accompanied the flither, 1 consider the voyags of 
1497 as solely conducted by John Cabot, 
t llsaioirorCabot,p.41. 
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north-west. In the discaMion of thu point, Ramntio arf- 
nutely describes a conversation which took place at the villa 
of the celebrated Italian physician and poet Fracastoro, 
between Ramusio himself Fracastoro, an architect named 
St. Michael, and a certain philosopher and mathematician, 
who gave them an account of an interview which he once 
had with Sebastian Cabot in the city of Seville. The 
whole passage is interesting, whether we look to the infor> 
mation regaraing Cabot, or to the pleasing picture it brings - 
before us of the great Fracasto/o in his philosophic anid 
classical retreat at Caphi. No apology, therefore, need be 
made for presenting it to the reader. ** Having thus given 
you,*' says the Italian writer, ** all that I could extract 
from ancient and modem authors upon this subject, it 
would be inexcusable in me if I did not relate a high and 
admirable discourse which some few months affo it was my 
good fortune to hear, in company with the excellent architect 
Michael de St. Michael, in the sw;eet and romantic country- 
seat of Hieronymo Fracastoro, named Caphi, situated near 
Verona, while we sat on the top of a hill commanding a 
view of the whole of the Lago di Garda. * * * Being then, 
as I said, at Caphi, where we had gone to visit our excellent 
inend Hieronymo, we found him on our arrival sitting in 
company with a certain gentleman, whose name, from mo- 
tives of delicacy and respect, I conceal. He was, however, 
a profound philosopher and mathematician, and at that 
moment engaged in exhibiting to Fracastoro an instrunient 
lately constructed to show a new motion of the heavens. 
Havmff reasoned upon this point for a long time, they by 
way of recreation caused a large globe, upon which the 
world was minutely laid down, to be brought ; and, having 
this before him, the gentleman I have mentioned began to 
speak to the following purpose." Ramusio, after this intro- 
duction, gives us, as proceeding from the stranger, a mat 
mass of geographical uiformation, after which he introduces 
him discussing with Fracastoro the probability of a north- 
west passage to India. ** At this point of his conversation," 
says ne, ** after the stranger had made a pause for a few mo- 
ments, he turned^ to us and said, < Do you not know, 
regarding this project of going to India by the north-west, 
what was formerly achieved by your fellow-citizen the Vene- 
tian, a most extraordinary man, and so deeply conversant in 
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€TeTy thing connected with nairigation and the icience of 
eosmography, that in these days he hath not his equal in 
Spain, insomuch that for his ability he is preferred above all 
other pilots that sail to the West Indies, who may not pass 
thither without his license, on which account he is denom- 
inated Piloto Mayor, or Grand Pilot V When to this ques- 
tion we replied that we knew him not, the stranger proceeded 
to tell us, that being some years ago in the city of Seville he 
was desirous to gain an acquaintance with the navigations 
of the Spaniards, when he learned that there was in uie city 
a valiant man, a Venetian bom, named Sebastian Cabot, who 
had the chafge of those things, being an expert man in the 
science of navigation, and one who could make charts for 
the sea with his own hand. * Upon this report of him,* 
cdkitinued he, * I sought his acquaintance, and found him a 
pleasant and courteous person, who loaded me with kind- 
ness, and showed me many things ; among the rest a large 
map of the world, with the navigations of the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards minutely laid down upon it ; and in ex- 
-hibiting this to me, he informed me that his father, manjr 
years ago, having iefl Venice and gone to settle as a mer- 
chant in England, had taken him to London when he was 
still a youth, yet not so backward but he had then ac- 
quired the knowledge of the Latin tongue, and some ac- 
quaintance with the sphere, It so happened, he said, that 
his &ther died at that time when the news arrived that Don 
Christopher Columbus had discovered the coast of the Indies, 
of which there was much talk at the court of Henry VII., 
who then reigned in England.' " The effect of this discov- 
eiy upon Cabot's youthftil ambition, which we have already 
alluded to, is next described by Ramusio from the report of 
the stranger, and he then proceeds in these remarkable 
words : — " * Being aware,' said Cabot to me, * that if I sailed 
with the wind bearing me in a north-westerly course, I 
should come to India by a shorter route, I suddenly imparted 
my ideas to the king, who was much pleased with them, 
anid fitted out for me three caravels with all necessary stores 
and equipments This,' he added, * was in the beginning 
of the summer of the year 1496, and I began to sail towards 
the north-west with the idea that the first land I should 
make would be Cathay, from which I intended afterward to 
dirtct iqj course to the Indies ; but after the lapse of several 
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layt, having discoireTed it, I foand that thd 
towards the north to my great disappointment. From thence 
tailing along it, to ascertain if I could find any gulf to run 
into, I could discover none, and thus having proceeded m 
far as 56^ under the Pole, and seeing that here the coast 
trended towards the east, I despaired of discovering any 
passage, and after this turned back to examine the same 
coast in its direction towards the equinoctial,— always with 
the same object of finding a passage to the Indies, and thus 
at last t reached the country at present named Florida, 
where, since my provisions began to fail me, i ^k the reso- 
lution of returning to England. On arriving in that coyn- 
tiy I found great tumults, occasioned by the rising of the 
common people and the war in Scotland ; nor was there 
any more talk of a voyage to these parts. For this reason 
I departed into Spain to their most Catholic majesties, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who, having learned what I had iM>- 
complished, received me into their service, provided for me 
hanosomely, and despatched me on a voyage of discovery to 
the coast of Brazil, where I found an exceeding deep and 
mighty river, called at present La Plata, into which I sailed 
and explored its course into the continent more than sii^> 
score leagues. ♦ * ♦ This,' continued the stranger gentle- 
man, addressing himself to us, * is the substance of all that 
I learned from the Signqr Sebastian Cabot.' "* 

Such is the passage fh>m Ramusio ; and from it we have 
another proof that of this second voyage, which probably 
took place after the death of the original discoverer, Sebae* 
tian Cabot had the sole command ; that its object was Id 
Ibud a north-west passage to India, and that the higbeet 
latitude which he reached was 56^. I am quite aware 
some of the statements in this extract are erroneous, and 
that Gomara, an author of good authority, carries SebajitiaQ 
as fietr as 68^ north ;t but, considering the particular cif« 
cumstances under which the information is conveyed, there 
is no reaion to doubt that the general sketch of the voyage 
is correct; and it establishes the im^rtant Uei^ that as 
early as 1498, the coast of North America, from the latitude 
of 66^ or 58** north to the coast of Florida, had been dis« 
tomnd by the EngluA. The domestic affion ef Hernyy 

* Visfgi del Ramoffio, torn. L p. 4ll» 414 
t Memoir of Cabot, ^97. 
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h svfv rmf and tlia tayotrtd politiealiiegotiatloiifwiA FnoM 
vad the csuatimmky undoubtedly prevented ^be kinf fipoa 
holding out to Sebaitian that enoottragement with which m 
great a discoreiy ought to have been rewarded ; and after 
aa interval of foniteen yearsvof which we have no certain 
account, this great navigator left England and entered inte 
te eervice of Spain. 

The Portuguese, a nation to whoae geniua and perae- . 
verance the aister acieocee of geography and navipatiofi 
ewe aome of their higheat trinmphe, were at ttua period in 
the zenith of their fiune, animated with an enthudaatie 
spirit of enterprise, and ready to consider every discovery 
not conducted by themselves aa an encroachment upon th^ 
menopoly of maritime gloiy. Inspired with this jealoninry 
Caspar de Coiteieal, of whose expedition notice has already 
been taken in this Ldbraiy,* determined to pursue the track 
of discovery opened by Cabot in the north-west, and in 
IdOO saHed with two ships firom Lisbon, animated by the 
desire of exploring this supposed new route to Tndia«f 
Gortereal touched at the Azores, where he completed his 
mews, and took in provisions. He then steered a course 
nev^r, as far as be knew, traced by any fcnrmer navigator, 
and came upon a country to which he gave the name c^ 
Terra Verde, but which is carefully to be ^Ustinguished 
from that called GreenUmd. This was iti truth the coast of 
Labrador, denominated in an old map published at Rome, in 
Id08, Terra Corterealii. It lay between the west and 
north-west ; and, after having explored it for upwards of 600 
miles without reaching any termination, Cortereal eon- 
f!ttded that it must form part oi the mahnlaml, which was 
•OMiracted with another region discovered in the fHreceding 

* INseevery and A^emare in the Vpkv Seas, FmbUy Ubnory, No. 
XfJ. {JmA fi^rw sod Voyag98 of Drake, C^renmiu and Dainptor, Ibid, 

t Cortereal had been edaeated in tbe bonteliold of the King of Tor- 
lofal belbre he came to tbe thnme, and when he Mill bore tbe title of 
Pake ds B«^.— Daouano Goes, Chronica del Rey Dom. Mamiel, e. 69, 
esp. My p. 187. His character, as given by this ancient and contemporaiy 
ehronicier, is brief and fbrciUe. ** Gaspar de Cortereal, son ST John 
▼as Cortereal, was a man of an ealerprising aad determtoed charaetiir, 
ardently thirsting after glory : fbr which reason he proposed to set ooi 
on a voyage of duwovery, seeking countries in northern latitudes, wa 
(the Portuguese) having at this time discovered many In sooUisni 
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year in tlie north,— evidently alludin|r to the voyage of Se* 
oastian Cabot in 1498.* ■ The most carious anid authentic 
account of this remarkable expedition of the Portuguese 
navigator is to be found in a letter, written by Pietro Pa»- 
quiligi, the Venetian ambassador at the court of Portugal, 
to his brothers in Italy,, only eleven days after the return 
of Cortereal from his first voyage. " On the 8th of Octo» 
-ber,*' says he, *< there arrived in this port one of the two 
caravels which were last year despatched by the King of 
Portugal for the discovery of lands lying in the north, un- 
der the command of Gaspar Cortereal. He relates that he 
has discovered a country situated between the west and 
north-west, distant from this about 2000 miles, and which 
before the present time was utterly unknown. They ran 
along the coast between 600 and 700 miles without arriving 
at its termination, on which account they concluded it to be 
the same continent that is connected with another land dis- 
covered last year in the north, which, however, the caravels 
could not reach, the sea being frozen, and a vast quantity 
of snow having fallen. They wore confirmed in the same 
opinion by finding so many mighty rivers, which certainly 
were too numerous and too large to have proceeded from an 
island. They report that this land is thickly peopled, an^ 
that the houses are built of very long beams of timber, and 
covered with the furs of the skins of fishes. They have 
brought hither along with them seven of the inhabitants, 
including men, women, and children ; and in the other 
caravel, which is looked for every hour, they are bringing 
fifty more. These people, in colour, figure, stature, and 
expression, greatly resemble gipsies : they are clothed with 
the skins of different beasts, but chiefly of the otter, wear- 
ing the hair outside in summer, and next to the skin in 
winter. These skins, too, are not sewed together, nor 
shaped to the body in any fashion, but wrapped around their 
arms and shoulders exactly as taken from the animals ; 
while they conceal the parts which nature forbids us to ex- 
pose with strong cords made of the sinews or entrails of 
fishes. On this account their appearance is completely 
savage; yet they are veiy sensible to shame, gentle in 
their manners, and better made in their arms, legs, and 

* Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, p. S41 
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•hoidden than can be expressed. Their fiioes are pcnio* 
tared in the same manner as the Indians ; some have six 
narks^ some eight, some fewer: they use a language of 
their own, but it is understood by no one. Moreover, I be« 
iieve that every possible language has b^en addressed to 
them. They have no iron in their country, but manufac- 
ture knives out of certain kinds of stones, with which they 
point their arrows. They have also brought from this 
island a piece of a broken sword inlaid with gold, which we 
can pronounce undoubtedly to have been made in Italy ; 
and one of the children had in his ears two pieces (todim) 
of silver, which as Certainly appear' to have been made in 
Venice, — a circumstance inducing me to believe that their 
country belongs to the continent, since it is evident that if 
It had been an island where any vessel had touched before 
this time, we should have heaid of it They have great 
plenty of salmon, herring, stockfish, and similar kinds of 
fish. They have also abundance of timber, and principally 
of the pine, fitted for the masts and yards of ships ; on 
which account his serene majesty anticipates the greatest 
advantage firom this country, both in fiimishing timber for 
ids shipping, of which he at present stands in great need, 
and also from the men who inhabit it, who appear admira- 
bly fitted to endure labour, and will probably turn out the 
best slaires which have been discovered up to this time. 
This arrival appeared to me an event of wluch it was right 
to inform jrou ; and if on the arrival of the other caravel I 
receive any additional information, it shall be transmitted 
to you in like manner."* 

Nothing could be more cruel and impolitic than the con- 
duct of Cortereal in seizing and carrying into captivity 
these unfortunate natives ; and it is difi&cult to repress our 
indignatbtt at the heartless and calculating spirit with 
which the Portuguese monarch entered into the aidventure, 
contemplating the rieh supplies of slaves that were to be 
imported firom this new countiy.f It is an ingenious con- 

* Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, p. 230, 340. 

1 1 observe tluit in tbe History of Discovery and Advennue In the 
Polar Seas, Mr. Murray has questioned the accuracy of the opinioQ 
tuud by the biographer of Cabot, "that the objecta of CortereaI*s 
second voyage were timber and slaves.'' The letter, however, of Pas- 
qniligi aeems to me decisive that, if not the sole, they were st least very 
phnitftl objects In tbe second voyage 
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jwtttra of Um biograpber of Cabot, to wboM i^MUcb iM 
owe our acqaainUnoe with this letter, that the name Terra 
de Laborador -^wae given to the eoaat by the Poitugueeo 
•laye-merchants in eonacqaence of the admirable qaalitiee 
of the nativee at labourera, and in aritidpation of the profits 
to be derived from a monopoly of this unchristian traffic 

But distress and disaster pursued the speculation. On 
the 15th May, 1501, Cortereal departed on a second voy* 
lige, with a determination to pursue his discovery, and, as 
we may plausibly conjecture, to return with a new cargo 
of slaves and timber ; but he was never again heard of. A 
similar dark and unhappy fate bef^ his brother, Michael 
de Oortereal, who sailed v^ith two ships in search of bis 
lost relative, but of whom no accounts ever agun reached 
Portugal. The most probable conjecture seems to be that 
they both fell victims to the just indignation of the natives* 
whose wives, children, and fathers had been stolen away 
during their first visit to the coast. •'The king," says 
' Goes, " ielt deeply the loss of these two brothers, so much 
the more as they had been educated by him ; and on this 
account, moved by royal and gracious tenderness, in the 
following year, 1503, he sent at his own expense two armed 
ships in search of them ; but it could never be discovered 
where or in what manner either the one or the other was 
lost, on which account this province of Terra Verde, where 
it was supposed the two brothers perished, was called thd 
Land of the Gortereals.'** The description of the inhabit* 
ants, as given by this contemporaiy chronicler, contains, a 
few additional particulars to those mentioned by Pasquiligi. 
•'The people of the country,'* says he, *' are very barbarous 
and uncivilised, almost equally so with the natives of Santa 
Cruz, except that they are white, and so tanned by tho 
cold that the white colour is lost as they grow older, and 
they become blackish. They are of the middle siz^ very 
lightly made, and great archers. Instead of javelins, they 
employ sticks burnt in the end, which they use as missilM 
to as good purpose as if they were pointed with fine steel. 
They clothe themselves in the skins of beasts, of which 
there are great plenty in the country. They live in cavema 
of rocks, and in houses shaped like nests {chouparuu)* 

* Daniano Gom, Cbroniea del R«y Dsol Hannel, part L o. flflk 
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Thej have no laws, believe much in angnries, live in mat- 
rimony, and are very jealous of their wivei, — in which 
things they much resemble the Laplanders, who also in* 
habit a northern latitude under 70^ to 85^, subject to tho 
kinss of Norway and Sweden.'** 

Upon these voyages of the Gortereals the Portuguese 
-attempted to establish a claim to the discovery of Newfound- 
land and the adjacent coasts of North America, though 
there is ample historical evidem;e that both had been visited 
by the two Oabots three years prior to the departure of Gor- 
tereal from Lisbon. Maps appear to have been forged to 
support this unfair assumption ; and in a volume published 
by Madrignanon at Milan in 1508, which represents itself 
to be a translation of the Italian work entitled "Paesi 
Nuovamente RitroTati," the original letter of Pasquiligi, 
describing the arrival of Caspar Cortereal, is disgracefully 
garbled and corrupted, — for the purpose, as it would seem, 
of keeping the prior discoveries of the Cabots in the back- 

nnd, and advancing a fabricated claim for the Portuguese.! 
unfortunate that this disingenuous process of poisoning 
thd sources of historic truth has succeeded, and that many 
authors, not aware of its apocryphal character, which has 
been acutely exposed by the biographer of Gabot^^ have 
given a pernicious currency to the ^ble of Madrignanon. 

About fourteen years after his retinm from the voyage of 
1498, we have seen that Sebastian Gabot was induced to 
enter the service of Spain ; but, though higUly esteemed for 
his eminent abilities, appointed one of the Gouncil of the 
Indies by Ferdinand, and nominated to the command of an 
expedition to the north in search of a north-west passage, 
he appears to have been baffled and thwarted in his plans by 
> the jealousy of the Spaniards, and was at last compelled to 
abandon them on the death of Ferdinand. He then returned 
to England ; and, indefatigable in the prosecution of that 
treat object which formed the prominent pursuit of his life, 
mdttced Henry VIII. to fit out a small squadron for the dis- 
covery of the north-west passage to India. Unfortunately, 
however, for the success of the voyage. Sir Thomas Pert, 
at tfus time vice-admiral of England, was intrusted with the 

* Dtmiano Goes, Chronica del Rey Dom. ManneL parti e. (Ml, p. 87 
T Memoir or Sebastian Cabo(, p. 961, S58. 
C2 
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■upreme command, whose want of cou^ME^ ui4 tMoIntioA 
was the cause of its ultimate failure* The object of Cabot 
was to proceed by Iceland towards the American coasts 
which he had already explored as far as 56°, accordin|f to 
Ramusio, or, if we follow Oomara, 68° north. This would 
lead him, to use the expresnionW Thome,* by the back of 
Newfoundland, and from this point, pursuing his voyage lar* 
ther to the northward, he expected to find a passage to the 
kingdom of Cathay. The ships accordingly set sail, and 
on the 11th of June they had reached the 67^° of northerB 
latitude. They here found the sea open, and Cabol enter- 
tained a confident hope of sailing through a bay or ** fret,** 
which they had then ente^d, to the shores of the Eastern 
Cathay, when a mutiny of the mariners, and the faint- 
heartedness of Sir Thomas Pert, compelled him, much 
against his inclination, to desist irom the further prosecution 
of the voyage, and return homcf From the high latitude 

* Letter of BobeftThome.«-HaWnyt, edition of IMft, p. 350.--<* And 
if they will take their courae, after they be paRt the Pole, towards the 
Occident, they shall goe in the back side of the Newfoundland, whicb 
of late was discovered by yoar (trace's, sut^ects, until they come to the 
Iwck side and enoth eeas of the Indies Occidental : and so, cbntintiing 
their voyaf e, they may ratttm thorow the Straight of Mag elian to this 
country, and so they compass also the world by that way ; and if ibey 
goe this third way, and aAer they be past the Pole, goe right toward 
the Pole Antartlcke, and then decline towards the lands and islands 
situated between ihe tropieks ahd under the equinoetial, without do«M 
they shall find there the richest lands and islands of the world, of gold, 
precious stones, balmis, spices, and other thinges that we here esteem 
most, which come out of strange countries, and may return the same 
way.** Bee also Gemara, ss quoted ia the Metnohr of SebasUtn Cabot, 
p. 21. 

t It is evidently to this third voyage that the passage In Ramusio, vol. 
Ul. p. 4, of the ** Discorso sopra il terzo volume,** applies. Memoir ef 
Cabot, p. 117. It is valuable, as this author, though he aniearR by Bii»> 
take to have put the name of Henry vn. for that of lleni^ VIII., quotes 
in it a letter which many years before he had received from Sebastian 
CabotJiimself. He (Ramusio) in speaking of the discoveries subsequently 
made by Verazaino,^and of the country of New-France, remarks, that of 
this land it is not certain a«yet whether it is Joined to the continent of 
Florida and New-Spain, or whether it is separated into islands, and may 
thus admit of a passage to the kingdom of Cathay. ** Come,** he pro- 
ceeds, " oome mi fb scritto fia moTf i anni sono, dal Signor Sebastian 
Gabotto nostro Vinitiano hnomo di grande esperienza et laro neli* arte 
del navigare, e nella scienza di cosmografia : il quale avea navieato dis- 

ara di questa terra delia Nuova-Francia a spese del Re Henrico VII. 
[ngbilterra e roe diciva, come eaaendoegli andato laagamentealla v^ta 
deponeateequartadiaisestredieiio quests Isols pasts iBBtoladsUatsRa 
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iMcli^ by ^lis «iiterpri«ing mMitiii, m well m ftom the ex- 
. pressioiM employed by Sir Hitmphrey Gilbert in speakinf 
of the Toynffe, it eppe&rs certain that Cabot had entered the 
great beiy afterward explored by Hudson,, and aince known 
by his name.* It it an extraofdinaiy fact, therefore, bat It 
rests npon evidence which it would be dtfficalt to contro- 
vert, that ninety years before tite first voyage of Hudson 
he had been anticipated in his principa) discovery by an 
early navigator, to whoee merits the world have done little 
justice. 

While the Poitngnese, 4;he Spaniards, and the English 
had early entered Upon the career of discovery, the French, 
m people undoubtedly of the biff best genius and enterprise, 
evinced an unaccountable inactivity upofn this frreat subject, 
and appeared to view with indifference the brilliant suc- 
cesses of "Other nations* At length Francis I., a monarch 
who was deeply smit with the love of glory, caught the en- 
thusiasm for maritime discovery, and, eager to cope upon 
equal terms with his great rival Charles V., fitted out a 
squadron of four ships, the command of which he intrusted 
to Giovanni Veraztano, a Florentine navigator of great skill 
and celebrity. The destination of the armament, however, 
appears to have embraced the purposes of plunder as well 
as of di^overy; and in a cruise three of his vessels were 
80 much damaged in a storm, that they were compelled, for 
the purpose of refitting, to run into a port in Brittany, from 
wluch, impatient of the delay, the admiral, in a single vessel 
named the DaupUn, set sail with a determination to prose- 
cute diseoveries. He first steered his course for Madeira, 

Ini a gradi SMsantt tslto eARexzs sntte il nestro pelo « xi. dl Gaipio e tro- 
vudoci U jnare apert» esenza impedimento ulcano, pensava fermamente 
perqaella via di poter pasaare alia volta del Oataio Orientate, e I*avrebbe 
fttta, se la maligniia del padrone e de marineri sollevati non I'liavcaaere 
fttto tvmare a dietra." This discanrae la dated 90tli Joae, 1953. 

* Hakluyt, vel. iii. p. 16. It must be recollected that Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert hM the adTantafe af having examined the charts of Sebastlaa 
Crtat, whieb, he Delia va, weM thea to ba seen in the queen's privy 
nUary at Whitehall. It haa alao been aentelv remarked by a late writer 
Oiemoir aT Cabot, p. 31), that Oitelina, who died nine yeara before Hud- 
son undertoidc his first voyage, in the map of America, pabliahed in 
iUa great geographical work, the ** Theatrnm Orbia Terraram," haa laid 
down tlu form of Hudaon's Bay with singular precision. Now we know 
ly tito Hat of authorities cited by Ortdius, that he was in p osaaaa l on of 
a nmp of the world by Sebastian €abot. The souroa, therefore^ flam 
wUsk tedsiivad his laArmaiiMi is evidaat. 
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«nd thence tailed in a weslerly direction for tweaty-iivt 
days, making in that time 600 leagues. A stonn now 
attacked him,^ in which his tittle Tessei had nearly peri8hec|» 
but he at last weathered the gale, and proceeding onwards 
for 400 leagues, arrived upon a coast that, according to his 
own account, had never before teen visited.* It is probable 
that this shore belonged either to North or South Carolina ;f 
and the appearance of many large fires on the beach con* 
vinced him that the country was inhabited. Yerazzanc^ 
however, in vain sought for a port ; and after exploring the 
coast both to the south and north without success, he wais 
compelled to anchor in the open sea, after which Jie sent his 
boat on shore to open an intercourse with the natives. This 
he effected not without some difficulty ; for as soon as the 
French landed the savages fled in great trepidation; yet 
they toon after stole back, exhibiting signs of much wonder 
and curiosity. At last being convinced that they bad 
nothing to fear, they completely recovered their confidence, 
and not only brought provisions to the French, but assisted 
them in drawing their boat on shore, and carefiilly and nu- 
nutely scrutinized every thing belonging to the vessels and 
the crew. They admired the white skin of the strangers, 
handled their dress, and exhibited the utmost astonishment 
and delight. They themselves were a handsome race of 
people, their eyes dark and large, their expression bold, open, 
and cheerful ; their chests were broad, and they combined 
middle stature and symmetry of limbs with great nimbleness 
and swiftness of foot. Their colour was tawny, not unlike 
the Saracens, and they wore their hair, whicn was black 
and thick, tied behind their head in a little tail, and some-^ 
times ornamented with a garland of birds' feathers. Their 
bodies were not disfirared or tattooed in any way, and they 
walked about perfectly naked, except that they wore short 
aprons of furs fastened round their middle by a girdle of 
woven grass. In the immediate vicinity of the coast the 
country was sandy, rising into gentle undulations ; as they 
proceeded it became more elevated, and was covered by 
noble woods, consisting, not of the usual forest-trees, but 

* Raroosio, Visf gi , vol. iU. p. 420. *' Dovi scopeimmo una terra wior^, 
nan piu da vPamichi ne da moderni vista.** 
. t X StA Quasta terra in f radi Sio.**— Bamnaio, vol. iii.^. 420. 



•f Ae pt^ laard) C3rpran} and oUian thmi imkiiown m 
Mutoftf which grew to a great height, and dafl&Med a d^ 
licioiM farfime that was diecemed far oat at eea. '' The 
land at«e>" sajr* Verazsano in hie ktl^r to Francie I., ^ ii 
taXL of tnan^ animaiB, as etage, deer, and hares, which were 
eeen speitiBg in the forests, and lireqaentiag the banks of 
pleasant lakes and .livers ; nor were there wanting i^veat 
plenty and vartetj of birds of game, fitted to afford delights 
M reorsatMn for the spoitsman. The sky was dear, the 
air wholesome and teaiperate, the premlent wind blowing 
bcm the west, and the sea ctlm and pla<»d. In short, a 
eooBtry more foil of amenity conld'not well be imagined."*^ 
An excellent author and navigator thinks it prob&e that 
the spot where Verazzano. first landed was on the ooait of 
Georgia^ near the present tqwn of Savannah^f 

From this he proceeded akciff the shore, whidi tamed to 
the eastward and appeared thickly inhabited, hut so low and 
open that landing in soch a surf was impossible. In this 
perplexity a young sailor undertook to swim to land and ao» 
cost the natives; but when he saw the crowds which 
thronged the beach he repented of his purpose, and although 
within a few yaeds of the landing-place, his courase foilMl^ 
and be attempted to turn badL. At this moment the water 
only reached his waist ; but, overoome with terror and ex- 
haustion, he had scarcely strength to oast his presents and 
trinkets upon the beach, when a high wave cast him stupi- 
fied and Senseless upon the shore. The savages ran imme- 
diately to his assistance, and earned him to a littk distance 
from the sea, where it was some time before he recovered 
hUi reeeUeetioB ; and great was his terror when he found 
himself entirely in the&' power. Stretching his hands to- 
wards the ship, he uttered a piercing shriek, to which his 



•friends of the New World replied by raising a loud ydl, in- 
tended, as he afterward found, to encourage him. out, if 
this was soffieaently atarmins, thieir forther proceedings 
proved stiU more formidable. They carried him to the foot 
tf a hilV turned his faoe towards the son, kindled a larM 
fire, and stripped him naked. No doubt was now left in the 
Miiid of the unhappy Aan that they were about to offer him 

* Ramiisio, vol. iil. p. 4^. * 

t VlBislcr^ S&MOtsriss in thsMMIi, p. 433 
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M a raeriifee to toa san ; and hit comptnioiM <m boards wlio 
watched the progreM of the adventure, anable, irom the vio-^ 
lence of the sea, to lend him asaistance, were of the aame 
opinion. They.diongfat, to use Yerazzano'a own words, 
that the natives were going to roast and eat liim.* But 
their fears were -sooii turned into gratitude and astonish- 
ment ; for they only dried his dothes, warmed him, and 
riiowed him every mark of kindness, caressing and patting 
his white skin ; and on observing that he still trembled um 
looked suspicious, they assisted him to dress, conducted him 
to the beach, tenderly embraced him, and pointing to the 
vessel, removed to a little distanee to show that he was at 
liberty to return to his friends. This he did by swimming 
to the ship's bo^ which had been put out to receive him, 
followed by the kuid gestures of the savages, who gased 
after him till they saw him safe among his fHends. The 
spot where Yerazzano found this amiable people is conjecH 
tured by Forster to have been somewhere between New- 
Jersey and Staten Island. 

From this the Florentinemiled onward, observing the ootat 
trending to the northward, and after a run of fifty leagues 
came to anchor<]ff a delightful country covered with the finest 
forests. The trees, although equally hixvnriant, did not emit 
the same perfume as those before seen ; but the region was 
rich, covered with grass, and thickly peopled, alUiough the 
natives appeared more timid than the last^ and avoided aU 
intercourse. The sailors, however, discovered and seised a 
&mily who had coneealed themselves in the underwood, 
consisting of an old woman, a young girl of a tall and hand- 
some figure, and six children. The two younger of the 
little ones were squatted on the shoulders of the old womian, 
and another child hung behmd her back, while.the girl was 
similarly loaded. On being approached both the females • 
shrieked loudly ; but, having succeeded in pacifyuig them, 
the sailors understood by their signs that all the men had 
escaped to the woods on the appearance of the ships. Muoti 
persuasion was now used tp induce them to &ro on board ; 
but although the elderly lady showed symptoms of acquies- 
cence, and eagerly ate the food which was ofifered her, m 
•Dtreaties could soften the obstinacy and rage of tht 

»1Umiiaki,val.iU.p.«|U 
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yonvfer. She uttered pteicing cries, east the meat indig*. 
nantly on the ground, and rendered the task of drog^ng 
her throogh the thick woods ao tedious and distfcssing, that 
they were obliged to desist and leave her, onlpr carrying with 
them a little boy, who could make no resistance.* The 
people of this country possessed fairer complexions than 
those whom they had just left, and were clad with large 
leaves sewed together with threads of wild hemp. Their 
common food was pulse, but they subsisted also by fishing, and 
were very expert in catching birds with gins. Their bows 
were made of hard wood, their arrows of canes headed with 
fishhone, and their boats constructed of one large tree hol- 
lowed by fire, for they appeared to have no instruments of 
iron or other metal. Wild vines crept up the trunks of the 
trees, hanging in rich festoons from the branches, and the 
banks and meadows were covered with roses, Ulies, violets, 
and many sorts of herbs different firom those of Europe, 
yielding a fresh and delightful fragrance. 

Yerazzano now proceeded one hundred leagues farther to a 
sheltered and beautifiil bay surrounded by gently rising hills, 
and discovered a large river, which firom its depth seemed navi- 
gable to a considerable distance. Fearful, nowever, of any 
accident, they ascended it in boats ; and the voyage con- 
ducted them through a country so full of sweetness and 
attraction that they left it with much regretf Prosecuting 
their discoveries fifty leagues eastward, they reached another 
iskind of a triangular shape, covered with riph wood, and 
rising into gentle hills, which reminded them of Rhodes 
both in its form and general aspect. A contrary wind, how- 
ever, rendered it impossible to land, and pursuing theix 
course about fifteen leagues fiurther' along the coast, they 
fiHmd a p<Nrt where there was an excellent anchorage. Here 
they were soon visited by the natives, who came in a squad- 
ion of twenty boats, and at first cautiously kept at the dis« 
ttnee of fifty paces. Observing, however, the friendly ges- 
twes of the strangers, they ventured nearer, and when the 
Fieneh threw them bells, mirrors, and other trinkets, they 
laised a kmd and simultaneous shout expressive of joy and 
leeurity, no longer besitatiuff to row their boato to the ship's 
ttde and come aboard. They are described by Veraiiaw 

*laiBastokVol.iU.p.431 t ML 
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in his aoeoont of th« Toytge lant toFrandf I., u Uktl 
ond handsomest race, and the most ciVilixed in their i 
nen, of any he had jet met in America. Thdr colour ww 
fiurer than that of the more aoatbem people, and in th* 
qrmmetry of their forms, and the simplicity and gracefUI- 
ness of their attitudes, they almost yied with the antique^ 
They soon became exceedingly friendly and intimate, and 
conducted the French into the interior c^ the country, whieb 
they found variegated with wood, and more delightfal tha» 
can be easily described. Adapted for every, sort of enltiva* 
tion, whether of com, vines, or olives, it was intenfersc^ 
with plains of twenty-five or thirty leaeoes in len^h, opea 
and unencumbered with trees, and of such fertility, that 
whatever fruit might be sown was certain to ppodneo • 
rich and abundant retnnk. They afterward mitered th» 
woods, which were of great siie, and so thick that a large 
army might have been concealed in them. Tlie trees con* 
sisted of oaks and cypresses, besides other species unknown 
to Europe. They found also apples, parsley, plums, and 
> filberts, and many other kinds of fruit diflerent from those 
of Italy. They saw likewise many animals, such as harts, 
loes, wolves, and stags, which the natives caught witli 
snares, and destroyed with bows and arrows, their princ^wl 
weapons of offence. The arrows were made wltfa great 
neatness, and at- the point instead of iron they inserted flints, 
jaspers, hard marble, and other kinds of cut stones. T^ese 
they also made use of in felling trees, and in excavating 
their boats, which with great skiH were made of a nngie 
trunk, yet lar^ enough to hold ten or twehre men coinmo- 
diously. Their oars were short and broad at the extremity, 
which they plied in the sea without any accident happening, 
trusting solely ^o their strength of arm and shilfril manage- 
ment, anfl seeming able to go at almost any rate t^sy 
pleased. Their Ixmses were constructed in a circular shape, 
ten or twelve paces in circuit, built of boards, and sepamtodl 
from each other without any attention paid to architectural 
arrangement, covered with tiles made of day, of exeelltnt 
workmanship, and effectually protected from the wind and 
lain.* On one subject alone they shotved su^icioD, 1 
iolnme^ jealous of the least inteieoiirse 

*BsaMisto^v8iii.^4ak 
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Fraieh tnd theb women. These thej would on no per- 
saasion allow to enter the ship ; and on one occasion, while 
the kin^r came on board, and spent some hours in curiously 
taaamsimg every part of the vessel, his royal consort was 
left with her female attendants in a boat at some distance, 
strictly watched and guarded.* 

The French now Imde adieu to this kind people, and pur- 
sued their discoveries for one hundred and fifty leagues, ex" 
ploring a coast which extended first towards the east and 
afterward to the north. The country still presented an 
agreeable and inviting aspect, although the climate became 
colder, and the regions along which they passed more hilly. 
A progress of other fifty leagues brought them to a more 
mountainous district than any yet seen, covered with dark 
and dense forests, and possessed by a people whose habits 
and temper seemed to partake of the severer nature ^f their 
country. On attempting to open an intercourse, Verazzano 
found them as fierce and sullen as those with whom he had 
ktely dealt were agreeable and generous. Twenty-five of 
the crew who landed were received vnth a shower of 
arrows ; and although the exhibition of articles of barter 
overcame their scruples, and tempted them to agree to an 
interchange of commodities, the manner in which this was 
diected evinced a striking mixture of avidity and suspicion. 
They came down to the* beach, choosing the spot where the 
surf was breaking most violently, and insisted that the 
Fiendi boat shoiud remain on Uie other side ; a rope was 
then passed from it to the shore, and the different articles 
were swung along it. Strings of beads, toys, or mirrors 
they utterly despised ; but eagerly received knives, fishing- 
bodes, swords, saws, or any thing in the shape of cutting- 
metal to be used in war or in the chase, though such was 
their savtige temper, that during the process of exchange 
they eoqnrMsed their aversion to the strangers by uncouth 
ges tur es of contempt and derision. It seems probable that 
the eountry now for the filn^ time visited by Europeans 
was the present state of Maine ; as we are told by Ve- 
nauaaOf tfa&t a further run of fifty leagues along the 

* This coantrjt according to Verazcano, was sftiMted in 41)0 of lad' 
tade (Bamualo, vol. iii. p. 433), which, if correct, would point it oat as 
»8 f fsae o t Itoarishing state of M a saa eh usette. . 
D 
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coast brought him to a cluster of thirty islands separated by 
narrow channels, — a description which points out, in precise 
terms, the Bay of Penobscot.* 

From this point he pursued his indefatigable course for one 
hundred and fifty leagues farther, till he reached the land 
already discovered, as he says, by the Britons in the latv- 
tude of 50°, which is evidently Newfoundland. Here his 
provisions began to fail, and thinking it prudent to sail 
for France, he reached home in safety in the month of 
July, 1624. 

Verazzano had thus completed the survey of a line of 
coast extending for seven hundred leagues, and embracing 
the whole of the United States, along with a large portion 
of British America. It was undoubtedly an enterprise of 
great magnitude and splendour, and deserves to be carefully 
recorded, not only as comprehending one of the widest 
ranges of early discovery, but as making us for the first time 
acquaintied with that noble country whose history is so im- 
portant, and whose destinies, even after a progress un- 
rivalled in rapidity, appear at this moment only in their in- 
fancy. The Florentme gave to the whole region which he 
had discovered the name of New-France ; he then laid be- 
fore the kin^ a plan for completing his survey of the coast, 
penetrating mto the interior, and establishing a colony ; and 
he appears to have met with encouraffement nom Francis I., 
who embraced his proposals for colonization. From this 
moment, however, his history is involved in obscurity. 
Hakluyt affirms that he performed three voyages to Nortk. 
America, and gave a map of the coast to Henry VIII. The 
biographer of Cabot asserts, that he was the ** Piedmontes*) 
pilot*' who was slain on the coast of America in 1527,t no« 
aware that Verazzano was a Florentine and alive in 1637 
and Ramusio could not ascertain the particulars of Lns last 
expedition, or even discover in what year it took place. AU 
that is certainly known is, that it proved fatal to this great 
navigator. Having landed incautiously upon the American 
coast, he and his party were surrounded and cut to pieces 

* Murray's North America^ vol. i. p. 79. The veracity of the Florm- 
tine navigator, in his description of the rfirocious habitB of the nativeflb 
is strikingly corroborated by the determined and raticoroas hostflitf 
evinced afterward by the Indians of this district ia ofiffou^ evoiy 
sttempc at settlement. 

t Memoirof Oaboc, p. sm. 
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hf the sayages ; after which they barbarously devoared them 
in the sight of their companions.* 

The death of Yerazzano appears to have thrown a damp 
over the further prosecution of discovery by the court of 
France ; but at len^h, after an interval often years, Jacques 
Cartier, an enterpnsing and able mariner of St. Malo, was 
chosen by the Sieur de Melleraye, vice-admiral of France, 
to conduct a voyage to Newfoundland, which, since its dis- 
covery by Cabot, had been seldom visited, and was imper* 
fectly known. Cartier departed from St. Malo on the 20th 
of April, 1534, with two ships, each of 60 tons burden, and 
having on board a well-appointed crew of sixty-one men.t 
The voyage appear? to have been limited to a survey of the 
northern coast of Newfoundland, of which he gives a 
minute description, dwelling particularly on the zoological 
features of the country. He found the land in most parts 
extremely wild and barren, " insomuch that he did not 
see a cartload of good earth ; and the inhabitants were of 
stout make, but wild and unruly." They wore their hair 
tied on the top like a bunch of hay, fixed with a wooden 
bodkin, and ornamented with birds* feathers. Like their 
companions whom Cabot had described, they were clothed 

* Sucb is tbe account of Ramusio in his Discourse upon N«w-Fnince, 
vol. iiL p. 417. But Cardenas, in a woric entitled " Ensajo Cronologico 
para la Htstoria de la Floridas'* (p. 8), has committed an error similar to 
tliat of the writer of Cabot's life. He believes that Verazsano was the 
same as Juan tbe Florentine, a pirate in the service of France, who was 
talten by the Spaniards in 1534, and hanited. The evidence which over- 
tnms the theories of both these authors is to Im found in a letter of 
Annihal Caro. quoted byTtraboschi, Storiadella Letteraiura Ital., vol., vli. 
part t p. "261, 362, from which it aQpears that Verazzano was alive iu 
1537. Lettere Familiari del. Commv Annibal Caro, vol. i. p. II. In his 
great work, Tirahoschi has collected all that is known reiirarding the life 
•f this eminent discoverer ; but this all is little or nothing. He was 
bora aliottt the year 1485 ; his ftther was Pierandrea V^razzano, a noble 
Florentine, his mother Fiametta Capelli. Of his youth, and (br what 
reasons he entered into the service of Francis I., nothing is known. The 
SDly published work of Verazzano Is the narrative in Ramusio, addressed 
lo Francis I., written with much simplicity and elegance. But in the 
Stroszi Library at Florence is preserved a manuscript, in which he is said 
to gire, with great minoteness, a description of all the countries which 
be had visited during his voyage, and firom which, aays 'nraboschi, we 
derive the Intelligence that he had formed the design of attempting a 
passage through these seas to the East Indies. It is much to be desired 
Ihat some Italian scholar would Ihvoar the world with tbe publication 
ef this MS. of Verazzano. 

t Bsroasio, voL lit. p. 435. 
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in beaiCs* sidnfl, «nd ornamented their bodiei by p&intmg 
them with roan-coloum. They paddled about in boats mads 
of the bark of birch-trees, in which they carried on a coia- 
etant trade of fishing, and caught great nunibers of seals. 
After having almost circumnavigated Newfoundland, Cartiei 
stood in towards the continent, and anchored in a bay which, 
from the extreme heat, was denominated Baye du Uhalenr. 
The description of the inhabitants of this spot is striking 
and interesting. " Taking our way," says he, " along the 
coast, we came in sight of the savages, who stood on the 
borders of a lake in the low grounds, where they had lighted 
their fires, which raised a great smodce. We went towards 
them, and found that an arm of the sea ran into the lake, 
into which we pushed with our lM>ats. Upon this the 
savages approached in one of their little barks, bringing 
along with them pieces of roasted seals, which they placed 
upon wooden boards, and afterward retired, making signs 
that this was intended as a present for us. We imm^iately 
put two men ashore, with hatchets, knives, garlands for the 
nead, and such-like wares. On seeing these articles they 
appeared much delighted, and crowd^ to the bank where 
we were, paddling their baiks, and bringing skins and 
other articles, whidi they meant to exchange for our mer- 
chandise. Their numbelr, including men, women, and 
children, was upwards of three hundred. Some of the 
women, who would not venture nearer, stood up to the 
knees in water, singing and dancing. Others, who had 
passed over, came to us with great familiarity, rubbing 
our arms with their hands, which they afterward lifted up 
to heaven, singing all the while and making signs of joy ; 
such at last was their friendliness and security, that they 
bartered away every thing they had, and stood beside us 
quite naked ; for they scrupled not to give us all that was 
on them, and indeed their whole wardrobe was not much to 
speak of. It was evident that this people might be without 
difficulty converted to our faith. They migrate from place 
to place, and subsi|^ themselves by fishing. Their country 
is warmer than Spain, and as beautiful as can be imagined, — 
level, and covered even in the smallest spots with trees, and 
this although the soil is sandy. It is full also of wildic'om, 
which hath an ear similar to rye. We saw many beautiful 
meadows full of rich grass, and takes where there were 
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plenty of salmon. The sayages called a hatchet cochi, 
and a knife bacon."* All the navigators who had hitherto 
visited Newfoundland, on reaching its northernmost point, 
appear to have sailed across the Straits of Belleisle to Cape 
Charles, upon the coast of Labrador ; but the course of 
Cartier led him through the straits into the great Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, now for the first time visited by any European. 
His predecessor, Yerazzano, after reaching the shore of the 
Bay of Fundy, had probably sailed alone the coast of Nova 
Scotia until he reached Cape Breton. Cartier, on the con- i 
trary, saw before him a wide and extensive field of discovery 
to the west, which he pursued for some time, directing his 
course along the coast of the Bay of St. Lawrence ; but, as 
the season was far advanced, and the weather became pre- 
carious, he determined to reserve a more complete exami- 
nation of this unknown couiitry for a second voyage, and 
returned safely to France, coming to anchor in the port of 
St. Malo upon the 5th of September, 1534.t 

Having been received with favour and distinction. Car- 
tier, after a short interval, embarked upon a second voy- 
age. His squadron consisted of three ships, — the Great 
.Hermina, of which Cartier himself was master, being a 
vessel of about 120 tons ; the Little Hermina of 60 tons, 
and the Hermirillon of 40 tons burden. The crews sol- 
emnly prepared themselves for their voyage by confession 
and the reception of the sacrament ; after which they en- 
tered in a body into the choir of the cathedral, and stood 
oefore the bishop, who was clothed in his canonicals, and 
ievoutly gave them his benediction. Having fulfilled these 
lites, the fleet weighed anchor on the 15th of May, 1535, 
and the admiral steered direct for Newfoundland. His 
ships, however, were soon after separated in a storm, and 
did not again join company till the 26th of June ; after 
which they proceeded to explore the large gulf which he 
had alre^y entered. " It was,*' to use the words of the 
navigator himself, "a very fair gulf, full of islands, pass- 
ages, and entrances to what winds soever you pleased to 
bend, having a great island like a cape of land stretching 
somewhat farther forth than the others." This island is evi- 
dently that named by the English Anticosti, being merely m 

*Bainn>io.vol.liLp.4S8. t IM.f,M. 
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«orraptipii of Natiscotec, the appellation at this day given 
it by the natives. To the channel between it and the oppo- 
site coast of Labrador Cartier gave the name of St. Law* 
rence, which has since been extended to the whole gulf. 

On reaching the eastern point of the island of Anticosti, 
the French, who had along with them two of the natives of 
the country, whom they had induced in their former voyage 
to accompany them to France, requested their advice as to 
their farther progress. The savages stated, that the gulf in 
which they now lay gradually contracted its dimensions till 
it terminated in the mouth, of a mighty river named Hoche- 
laga, flowing from a vast distance in the interior of a great 
continent. That two days' sail above Anticosti woald 
bring them to' the kingdom of Saguenay, beyond which, 
along the bank of the same river, was a populous territory, 
situated at its highest known point, where the stream was 
only navigable by small boats. Having received this infor- 
mation, Cartier sailed onwards, exploring both sides of th6 
river, and opening a communication wim the inhabitants 
by means of the natives whom he carried along with him. 
The good' effects of this arrangement were soon seen; for 
at first they fled in great alarm upon the approach of any 
of the ships' crews ; but on hearing the interpreters ciy 
out that they were Taignoagny and Domagaia, — ^namep 
which seemed to inspire immediate ideas of friendliness and 
confidence, — they suddenly turned back ; after which they 
began to dance and rejoice, running away with great speed, 
and soon returning with eels, fishes, grain, and musk- 
melons, which they cast into the boats, with gestures ex- 
pressive of much lundness and courtesy.* This soon led 
to a more intimate and interesting intercourse ; and on the 
following day the lord of the country, who was named 
Donnaconna, made a formal visit to the admiral's ship, ac- 
companied by twelve boats, in which were a great multitude 
of his subjects. On approaching the vessel he ordered ten 
of these boats to ship their paddles and remain stationary, 
while he himself with the other two boats, and attended by 
a suite of sixteen of his subjects, advanced over-against 
the smallest of the French ships, and standing up, com- 
OQenced a long oration, throwing his body into a variety of 

' * Ramusio, vol. LU. p. 441 
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«trang« and uncouth postures, which were afterward dis* 
covered to be signs indicating gladness and security. Don- 
naconna now came aboard the admirars ship, and an en- 
thusiastic interview took place between him and the two 
savages who had been in France.* fThey recounted with 
much gesticulation the extraordinary things which they had 
seen in that country, dwelling on the kind entertamment 
they had experienced, and after many expressive looks of 
wonder and gratitude, the king entreated the admiral to 
stretch out his arm, which he kissed with devotion, laying 
it fondly tipon his neck, and showing, by gestures which 
could not be mistaken, that he wished tp make much of 
him. Cartier, anxiotus to evince an equal confidence, en- 
tered Donnaconna's boat, carrying with him a collation of 
bread and wine, with which the monarch was much pleased, 
and the French, returning to their, ships, ascended the river 
ten leagues, till they arrived at a village where this friendly 
potentate usually resided, and which was named Stadacona. 
^ It was," according to the original account of Cartier, ** as 
goodly a plot of ground as possibly mi^ht be seen, very 
fruitful, and covered with noble trees similar to those of 
France, such as oaks, elms, ashes, walnut-trees, maple- 
trees, citrons, vines, and white thorns which brought forth 
fruil like damsons ; and beneath these woods grew as good 
hemp as any in France, without its being either planted or 
cultivated by man*s labour.**! 

From this time the intercourse between the French and 
Bonnaconna continued with every expression of friendli-/ 
ness ; but on hearing that the admiral had determined to 
go to Hochelaga, a sudden iealousy appeared to seize him, 
lest he and his people should be deprived of the advantages 
of an uninterrupted communication with the white strangers, 
and every possible device was put in execution to deter 
them from their purpose. One of these stratagems was so 
ludicrous that we may be permitted to give Cartier's ac- 
count of it in an abridgment of the quaint translation of 
Hakhiyt : ** The next day, being the 18th of September, 
these men still endeavoured to seek all means possible to 
hinder us from going to Hochelaga, and for this purpose 

* Ramusio, vol. iiL p. 443. BecoadaR^atione di Jacques Cartier 
t Hakluyt, vol. iM. p. il6. 
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devised a pretty guile. Thej went and dressed three mM 
like devils, being wrapped in dogs* skins, white and blacky 
with their faces besmeared as black as a coal, and horns 
upon their heads more than a yard long." These figures 
they caused to be secretly put into one of the boats, which 
they concealed within a winding of the wooded bay, waiting 
patiently for the tide. When the proper moment had ar- 
rived, a multitude of the boats, crowded with natives and 
conducted by Taignaogny, suddenly emerged from the 
creek ; on a signal given, the boat in which were the coun- 
terft^it devils came rushing out of its concealment, and the 
middlemost devil, standing up, made a long oration, addressed 
to the French ships, of which of course every syllable was 
unintelligible. ** Then," to resume the words of Haklujt, 
'< did King Donnaconna with all his people pursue them, 
and lay hold on the boat and devils, who, so soon as the 
men were come to them, fell prostrate, as if they had been 
dead, upon which they were taken up and carried into the 
wood, being but a stonecast off, at which time every one of 
the savages withdrew himself into the wood, and when 
there began to make a long discourse, so loud that it was 
easy for the French to hear them even in their ships. 
When this oration or debate, which lasted for half an hour, 
was ended, Cartier and his crew espied Taignaogny and 
Domagaia coming towards them, holding their hands joined 
together, carrying their hats under their upper garment, 
showing a great admiration, and looking up . to heaven. 
Upon this the captain, heading them, and seeing their ges- 
tures and ceremonies, asked them what they ailed, and 
what was happened or chanced anew 1 to which they an- 
swered that there were very ill tidings'lBefallen, saying in 
their broken French, * Nenni est il bon,' that is to say, it 
was not good. Our captain asked them again what it was, 
and then they answered that their god Cudraigny had 
spoken in Hochelaga, and that he had sent those three 
devils to show unto them that there was so much ice and 
snow in that country that whosoever went there should 
die ; which words when the French heard they laughed 
and mocked them, saying that their god Cudraigny was but 
a fool and a noddie, for he knew not what he said or did. 
They bade them also carry their compliments to his : 
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ieogera, and infimn them that the God whom they aen ed 
would defend them from ail cold if they would only believe 
in him."* 

Having thus &iled in tiie object intended to be guned by 
thia extraonlinaTy masquerade, the savagres ottered no 
further opposition, and the French proceeded in their pin- 
nace and two boats up the river St. Lawrence towards 
Hochelaga. They found the country on both sides ex- 
tremely rich and beautifully varied, covered with fine wood, 
and abounding in vines, though the grapes, from want of 
cultivation, were neither so large nor so sweet as those of 
France. The prevalent trees were the same as in Europe, 
— oaks, elms, walnut, cedar, fir, ash, box, and willow ; and 
the natives on each side of the river, who appeared to ex- 
ercise principally the trade of fishermen, entered into an 
intercourse with the strangers as readily and kindly as if 
they had been their own countrymen. One bf the lords 
of the country did' not scruple after a shoit acquaintance 
to make a present to Cartier of two of ^ his children ; one 
of whom, a little girl of seven or eight years old, he carried 
away with him, while he returned the other, a boy, who 
was considered too young to travel. They saw great 
variety of birds, almost all of which were the same as toose 
af Europe. Cranes, swa^s, geese, ducks, pheasants, par- 
tridges, thrushes, Uackbirds, turtles, finches, redbreasts, 
nightingales, and sparrows of divers kinds were observed, 
besides many other birds. 

By this time the river had become narrow, and in seme 
places dangerous in its navigation, owing to the rapids ; and 
the French, who had still three days' sailing before them, 
left their pinnace and took to their boats, in which, after a 
prosperous passage, they reached the city of Hochelaga. It 
consiited of about fifly houses, built in the midst of large, 
and fair corn-fields near a great mountain, which the French 
called Mont Royale, corrupted by time, into Montreal, which 
name the place still retains ; while the original American 
designation of Hochelaga has been long since forgotten. 
The city, according to Cartier's description, was round, 
compassed about with timber, and with three courses of ram- 
parts, one within another, framed like a sharp spire, but laid 

* Hakloyt, T<d. UL 9. S18; sad Bsmosio, vol. iU.p. 444. 
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acrota above. The enclosure which surrounded the toi^ 
was in height about two roods, having but one gate, which 
was shut with piles, stakes, and bars. Over it, and also in 
vanous parts of the wall, were places to run along, and lad- 
ders to set up, with magazines or heaps of stones for its de> " 
fence. The houses were entirely of wood, with roofs of 
bark \very artificially joined together. Each house had a 
•court in the midst of it, and consisted of many rooms, while ^ 
the fknily lighted their fire in the centre of the court, and 
during the day all lived in conunon ; at night the husbands, 
wives, and children retired to their several chambers. At 
the top of the house were gamers where they kept their 
com, which was something like the millet of Brazil, and 
called by them carrracony. They had also stores of pease 
and beans, with musk-melons and great cucumbers. Many 
large butts were observed in their houses, in which they 
preserved their dried fish ; but this, as well as all their other 
victuals, they dressed and ate without 'salt. They slept 
Oipon beds of bark spread on the ground, with coverings of 
skins similar to those of which their clothes were made.* 

The reception of the French by the inhabitants of Hoche- 
laga was in a high degree friendly ; and indeed such was 
the extent of their credulity and admiratioti, that they con- 
sidered the strangers as possessed of miraculous power, and 
their cabimander a divine person. This was shown by their 
bringing their king, Agonhanna, an infirm paralytic about 
fifty years of age, to be touched, and, as they tmsted, cured 
by the admiral, earnestly importuning him by expressive 
gestures to rab his arms and legs ; after which the savage 
monarch took the wreath or crown which he wore upon his 
head and gave it to Cartier. Soon after this they brought 
with them all the diseased and aged folks whom they could 
collect, and besought him to heal them ; on which occasion 
his conduct appears to have been that of a man of sincere 
piety. He neither arrogated to himself miraculous powers, 
nor did he altogether refuse their earnest request ; but read, 
fVom the Gospel of 8t. John, the passion of our Saviour, and 
praying that the Lord would be pleased to open the hearts 
of these forlom pagans, and teach them to know the troth, 
he iud his hands upon them, and making the sign of the 
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eion, left tke issue of their being healed or not in the hand 
of their Creator.* 

On inquiring into their religious tenets, he found that 
they were buried in the deepest ignorance and superstition, 
unacquainted with the existence of the only true God, and 
substituting in his place a capricious and horrid being of 
their own imaginations, named Cudraigny. They affirmed 
that he often spoke to them, and told then^ what kind of 
weather they were to have ; but, if angry, would punish 
them by throwing dust in their eyes. They had a strange 
and confused idea regarding the immortality of the soul, l^ 
lieving that after death they went to (he stars, and descended 
like these bright sparks by degrees to the horizon, where 
they wandered about in delicious green fields, which were 
ftiU of the most precious trees, and profusely sown with 
fruits and flowers. Cartier explained as well as he could 
the folly of such a creed, persuaded them that Cudraigny 
was no ^od "but a devil, and at his departure promised to re- 
turn again, and bring some good and holy men, who would 
instruct them in the knowl^ge of the true and only God, 
and baptize them in the name of his Son, with which they 
declared themselves well pleased.f " There groweth here," 
says Cartiei^ ** a certain kind of herb, of which during the 
summer they collect a great quantity for whiter consump- 
tion, esteeming it much, and only permitting men to use it 
in the following manner : It is first dried in the sun ; after 
which they wear it about their necks, wrapped in a little 
skin made in the shape of a bag, along with a hollow piece 
of stone or of wood formed like a pipe ; after this they 
bruise it into a powder, which is put into one of the ends of 
the said cometr or pipe, and laying a coal of fire upon it at 
the other end, they suck so long that they fill their bodies 
full of smoke till it comes out of their mouth and nostrils, 
even as out of the tunnel of a chimney. They say that this 
keeps them warm and in health, and never go without some 
of it about them.** It is not impossible that the reader, 
perplexed by this laboriously minute description, may have 
failed to recognise in it the first acquaintance made by th« 
French with the salubrious and far-famed plant of tobacco.] 

Not long after this the ships' crews were seized with a 
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loathsome and dreadful diseaae, caught, as they supposed, 
from the natives, vvhich carried off twenty-five men, re- 
duchig the survivors to a state of pitiable weakness and 
suflfenng. The malady was then new to Eurc^peans ; but 
the symptoms detailed by Cartier, — swollen legs, extreme 
debility, putrified gums, and discoloration of tl^ skin and 
blood, — leave no doubt that this ** strange, unknown," and 
cruel pestilence was the scurvy, since so fatally familiar to 
the European mariner. Providentially, however, they dis- 
covered from the savages a cure in the decoction of the 
leaves and bark of a species of tree called in their language 
hannida, and since well known as the North' American 
'white pine. " This medicine," says Cartier, " worked so 
well, that if all the physicians of Montpellier and Louvain 
had been- there, with aU the drugs of Alexandria, they would 
not have done so much in one year as that tree did in six 
days."* 

The French begran now to make preparations for their de- 
parture ; but a dishonourable plot was first carried into exe- 
cution, by which they succeeded in seiung Dennaoonna, 
whose usefulness and liberality to them during their resi- 
dence in Canada merited « more generous return. The 
monarch, however, with the exception of a sliffht personal 
restraint to prevent escape, was treated with kindness, and 
soon became reconciled to his journey to Europe, although 
his subjects, inconsolable for his loss, came nightly howling 
like wolves about the ships, till assured he was in safety. 
Along with Donnaconaa were secured Taignaogny and 
Domagaia, who had already been in France ; and, after a 
prosperous voyage, the French ships arrived at St. Malo on 
the 6th July, 1536.t It might have been expected that, after 
a discovery of snch magnitude and importance, immediate 
measures would have b^n adopted to appropriate and colo- 
nize this fertile, populous, and extensive country. This 
seemed the more likely, as the arrival of Cartier and the in- 
troduction of the Indian king at court created an extraordi- 
nary sensation ; yet notwithstanding the manifest advan- 
tages, both commercial and political, likely to result from a 
seiUement in Canada, the weak and shallow prejudice which 
at this time prevailed in most of the nations qf Enr(^;>e, that 
no countries were valuable except such as produced gold and 
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silver, threw a damp ovier the protect, and for nearly fmu 
3rears the French monarch would listen to no proposals for 
the establishment of a colony. 

Private adventure at length came forward to accomplish 
that which had been neglected by royal munificence, and the 
Siejir de Roberval, a nobleman of Picardy, requested per- 
nussion of Francis I. to pursue the discovery, and attempt 
to form a settlement in the country. This the king readily 
granted ; and as Roberval was opulent, the preparations 
were made on a great scale. He was created by Francis, on 
the 15th January, 1540, Lord of Norimbega, Lieutenant- 
general and Viceroy in Canada, Hochelaga, Saguenay, 
Newfoundland, Belleisle, Carpon, Labrador, the Great Bay, 
and Baccalaos, — empty and ridiculous titles, which, if mer- 
ited by any one, ought to have been conferred upon Cartier. 
This eminent navigator, however, was only permitted to ac- 
cept a subordinate command ; and as Roberval, who wished 
to appear with splendour in his new dominions, was detained 
in fitting out two vessels which were his own property. Car- 
tier was ordered to sail before him with the five ships already 
prepared. He accordingly did so; but Donnaconna, the 
Canadian king, had died in France, and the savages, justly 
incensed at the breach of faith by which they lost their sove- 
reign, received the French With an altered countenance, de- 
vising conspiracies against them that soon led to acts of 
open hostility. The French now built for their defence, 
near the present site of Quebec, a fort, which they named 
Charlesbourg, being the first European settlement formed in 
that part of America. After a long interval Roberval arrived 
pt Newfoundland ; but a jealousy had broken out between 
him and Cartier, who took the first opportumty during the 
night to part from his principal, and return with his squadron 
to France. This of course gave a death-blow to the whole 
undertaking, for Roberval was nothing without Cartier; 
and, after some unsuccessfiil attempts to discover a passage 
to the East Indies, he abandoned the enterprise, and returned 
to his native country. The passion for adventure, however, 
again seized him in 1549, and he and his brother, one of 
thiB bravest men of his time, set sail on a voyage of discov- 
eiy ; bat they shared the ftite of V erazzano and the Cor* 
tereals, being never again heard of. These disasters effect- 
£ 
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ually checked the enthusiasm of France, while in Englandy 
the country to whose enterprise we have seen Europe in< 
debted for her first acquaintance with the American conti- 
nent, the spirit of maritime discovery appeared for some 
years almost totally extinct. 

The plan of this historical disquisition now leads ^s to 
the examination of some remarkable enterprises of the 
Spaniards for the extension of their immense dominions in 
the New World, along the more northern coasts of America. 
The bold and comprehensive mind of Cortes, the con- 
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qiieror of Mexico, not content with the acquisition of that 
noble empire, formed the most extensive projects of dis- 
covery. Alarmed at the attempts of the English to dis* 
cover a northern passage to China and Cathay, he resolved 
to make a careful sarvey of the whole coast, extending 
firom the river Panuco in Mexico to Flopda, and thence 
northwards to the Bi^ccalaos, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether there might not exist in that quarter a communi- 
cation with the South Sea. At the aame time a squadron 
in the Pacificf W&ts to sail along the western coast of America, 
«nd by these simultaneous researches he trusted to find a 
strait affording a far shorter and easier route to India and 
the Moluccas, and connecting together the vast dominions 
of the Spanish crown.'*' Charles Y., to whom these pro- 
posals were presented, although willing to encourage every 
scheme for the extension of his power, ungenerously threw 
upon their author the whole expense of the undertaking ; 
m c<^n(&equcnce of wbich, the idea of the voyage for the 
discovery of a tinTth-west passage was abandoned, and the 
magnificent dGa'igna for the conquest of many great and 
opulent kingdoms Siink at last into the equipment of two 
brigDntjnes on the ca^tst of the South Sea, the command of 
which wafi intrusted to Diego de Hurtado. This expedition 
eitded cal iimitouely in a mutiny of one of the crews, who 
brnught back their ship to Xalisco: the fate of Hurtado 
was still niore imfGrLtitiate, for, although he continued his 
voyage, neither he nor any of his crew were ever more 
heaxd of, A srecond expedition, intrusted by Cortes to two 
Spaniah cap tarns, GrijrtEva and Mendoza, was scarcely more 
fortunate. The veiHsefs were separated on the first night 
*f their voyage, and never again joined company. Grijdva 
penetrated to an iskni] which he denominated Santa Tome, 
vapposed to !)ave been situated near the northern point of 
California, after which he returned to Tehuan tepee ; while 
Mendoza, hy his haughty and tyrannical temper, having 
tendered bimself odifpiia to his crew, was murdered by the 
pilot, Ximenes, who assumed the command. Afraid of re- 
turning to Mexico, the traitor sailed northward, and dis- 
eovered the coast of California, where he was soon aftef 
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attacked and slain, along with twenty of hit ciew» by thtt 
savage natives.* 

The survivors, however, brought the vessel back to Chi« 
ametta, with the tempting report that the coast abounded 
in pearls. Cortes now set out himself, with a squadron ol 
three ships ; and, although his vessels were dreadfully blat- 
tered in a storm, pursued his voyage with his accustomed 
energy, till compelled to return by a summons from Mexico, 
where the breaking out of serious disturbances required hia 
immediate presence. He intrusted, however, the prosecu- 
tion of the voyage to Francisco de Ulloa ; and this enters 
{nrising navigator, though at first obliged by want of pro- 
visions to return to Mexico, revictualled his ships, and affabu 
set sail. The pious solemnity with which these ancient 
mariners were accustomed to regard their proceedings m 
strikingly shown by the first sentence of his journal :— 
•* We embarked," says he, " in the haven of Acapuko, on 
the 8th of July, in the year of our Lord 1539, calling upon 
Almighty God to guide us with his holy hand to those places 
where he might be served, and his holy Ikith advanced ; 
and we sailed from the said port by the coast of Sacatula 
and Motin, which is sweet and pleasant, owing to the 
abundance of trees that grow there, and the rivers which 
pass through these countnes, for which we often thanked 
God, their Creator."t A voyage of twenty days brought 
the squadron to the harbour of Cplima, from which they set 
out on the 23d of August, and after encountering a tern* 
pest, in which their ships were severely shattered, they 
stood across the Gulf of California, and came to the mouth 
of the river St. Peter and St. Paul. On both sides of it 
were rich and extensive plains, covered with beautiful trees 
in fiill leaf; and farther within the land exceeding high 
mountains, clothed with wood, and affording a chatming 
prospect ; after which, in a course of fiAeen leagues, they 
discovered two other rivers as great or greater than the 
Guadalquiver, the currents of which were so strong that 
they might be discerned three leagues off at sea. 

tJUoa spent a year in examining the coasts and havens 
on each side of the Gulf of California. In some places the 
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Spaniards found the inhabitants of great staturo,* armed 
with bows and arrows, speaking a language totally distinct 
firoiu any thing ihey had hitherto heard in America, and aid* 
mirably dexterous in diving and swimming. On one occa- 
sion the crews, who had landed, were attacked with fierce* 
ness by two squadrons of Indians. These natives were as 
swift as wild goats, exceedingly strong and active, and 
leaped from rock to rock, assaulting the Spaniards with 
their arrows and javelins, which broke and pierced their 
armour, and inflicted grievous wdunds. It is well known 
that this nation had introduced the savage practice of em 
ploying bloodhounds m their wars against the Mexicans, 
and UUoa now used some of these ferocious animals. The 
Indians, however, discharffed a shower of arrows against 
them, ** by which," says Ulloa, " Berecillo, our masti J, who 
should have assisted us, was grievously wounded >y three 
arrows, so that we could by no entreaty get him to leave us ; 
the dog was struck in the first assault of the Indians, after he 
had behaved himself very gallantly, and greatly aided us, 
having set upon them and put eight or ten of them out of 
array. But the other mastiffs did us more harm than good, 
for when they attacked the Indians, they shot at them with 
their bows, and we received hurt and trouble in defending 
them."t 

From this unfriendly coast the Spanish discoverer pro- 
ceeded to the Baya del Abad, about a hundred leagues dis- 
tant from the point of California, where he found a more 
pacific people, who, though they exhibited great symptoms 
of suspicion, were prevailed upon to tramc, exchanging 
pearls and parrots* feathers for the beads and trinkets of the 
strangers. So little, however, were they to be trusted, that 
they afterward assaulted the ships* crews, compelling them 
to retreat to their vessels and pursue their .voyage. They 
now discovered, in 28° north latitude, a great island, which 
they denominated the Isle of Cedars, ta^g possession of 
it in the name of the Spanish monarch. It was inhabited 
by a fierce race of Indians, powerful and well made, and 
armed with bows and arrows, besides javelins, and long 
staves thicker than a man's wrist; with these they struck 
at the sailors, braving them with signs and rude gestures, 

* Bamosio, vol. iil. p. 342. 
t Haklnyt, vol. Ui. p. 409. Ramoslo, voL iU. p. 34S. 
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till at lact it was found necessary to let loose the two mas- 
tiffs Berecillo and Achillo ; upon which they suddenly took 
to flight, flying over the rough ground with the speed of 
wild horses.* Beyond this islaimthe Spaniards attempted 
to continue their discoTeries along the coast of California ; 
but a tempest haring driren them back and damaged their 
▼essels, they determined to return to New-Spain. In th^ 
horoewa^ voyage they were in danger from a new and ex- 
traordinary enemy ; for, when sailing in the main ocean at 
a rapid rate, above 600 whales, in separate shoals, came 
athwart them within one hour's space. Their monstrous 
size created great astonishment, some of them approaching 
so near the ship as to swim under the keel from one side to 
the other ; •• whereupon," says Francis Preciado, who wrote 
the relation of the voyage, ** we were in ^at fear lest thej 
should do us some hurt ; but they could not, because the 
ship had a prosperous and good wind, and made much way, 
so that it received no harm although they touched and struck 
her.»t 

In this voyage, which for the 6rst time made the world 
acquainted with the Gulf of California, or Sea of Cortes, 
Ulloa had not been able to spend sufficient time either in a 
survey of the coast or in establishing an intercourse with 
the natives. But not long after his return, Mendoza, the 
viceroy of New-Spain, despatched Friar Marco de Nica 
'upon an expedition of discovery from Culeacan, at that 
time the most northerly Spanish settlement, to a province 
called Topira, situated in the mountains. The account 
brought back of the riches and extent of the country proved 
so tempting to the ambition of the Spaniards, that soon 
after Vasquez de Coronado, an officer of great courage and 
experience, vras appointed by Mendoza to the command of 
a large force, for the reduction of the new territory ; while, 
to co-operate with this land expedition, a naval armament 
was fitted out, of which Ferdinand de Alarchon was ap- 
pointed admiral, with orders to explore the Gulf of CaIifor> 
nia. As far as conquest was intended, these mighty prepa> 
rations conducted to no permanent results ; but the voy- 
age of Alarchon led to some'important discoveries. 

After a survey of the lower part of the coast of the gul^ 

*Ramiisio,vDl.iiLp.391. HsUoyt, voL iU. p. 410. 
t0aklayt,vol.ULp.€M. 
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h» paaetrated vrith mudi difficulty snd haxaid ta the bol 
torn of the bay, where he found a mighty riTer, flowing 
'Wttli'co fiirioua a current that the^ could hardly aatl agaWMt 
it.-* This was evidently the noble river now known by the 
name of the Colorado, which has its rise im the great moun- 
tain-mnge near the sources of the Rio Bravo del Norte, 
«iid after a coune of 900 miles falls into the head of the 
Gulf of Caliibmia. Alardion determined to explore ii ; 
and taking with him two boats, with twenty men and some 
small pieces of artyiery, he ascended to an Indian village, 
the inhabitants of which, by violent and furious gestures, 
dissuaded the Spaniards from landing. The party of na- 
tives, at first small, soon' increased to a body of 260, drawn 
up m wariike fashion, with bows and arrows, and displayed 
banners. The Spanish admiral appeased them by signs, 
llirowing his sword and target into the bottom of the twat, 
and placing his feet upon them. ** They began," says he, 
in his letter to the viceroy Mendoza, ^ to make a great mur- 
muring amonff themselves, when suddenly one cane out 
from among them with a staff, upon which he had fixed 
some small sheUs, and entered into the water to give them 
to me. I took them, and made signs to him that he shouM 
approach. On his doing so, I embraced him, giving him in 
exchange some trinkets ; and he returning to his fellows, 
they began to look upon them and to parl^ together ; and 
-within a while many of them cheerfully approacheid, to 
whom I made si^ns that they should lay down their ban- 
ners and leave their weapons ; which they did immediately." 
Alaichon gives a minute description of the dress, weapons, 
and appearance of these Indians. They were decked after 
sundry fashions; the faces of some were covered with 
tattooed marks, extending lengthwise firo^ the forehead to 
tiie chin, others had only half the face thus ornamented ; 
but aH were besmeared with coal, and eveir one as it liked 
him best. Others carried vizards before them, which had 
the shape of faces.! They wore on thdr heads a piece of 
deer-skm two spans broad, like a heknet, ornamented bf 
various sorts of feathers stuck upon small sticks. Their 
weapons were bows and arrows, and two or three kinds • 

* Runosio, Viaggi, vol. liL p. 303. 
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mtces of wood hardened in the fire. Their features were 
handsome and regular, but disfigured by holes bored through 
the nostrils and in many parts of the ears, on which were 
hung pendants, shells, ai^ bones. About their loins was a 
girdle of divers colours, with a large bunch of feathers in 
the middle, which hung down likie a tail. They cut their 
hair short before, but allow it behind to grow down to their 
waist. Their bodies were tattooed with coals, and the 
women wore round their waist a great wreath of painted 
feathers, glued together, and hanging down both before and 
behind.* 

Haying procured by signs a padfic reception from this 
new people, Alarcbon found to his mortification that they 
did not understand his interpreter ; but, after a little inter- 
course, observing that they worshipped the sun, he unscru- 
pulously intimated to them by significant, gestures that he 
came from that luminaiy; ."upon which they marvelled,'* 
says he, 1' and began to survey me firom top to toe, and showed 
me more favour than they did before." Soon after this 
a man was found among them who could speak the language 
of the interpreter ; and an intercourse of a very extraoim- 
nary nature took place, in which the honesty and simplicity 
of the Indians are strikingly contrasted with the false and 
unprincipled policy of the Spaniards. The passage is un- 
eonmibnly graphic and interesting : " The Indian first de- 
sired to know what nation we were, and whence we came ? 
Whether we came out of the water, or inhabited the earth, 
or had fallen from the heaven 1" To this the admiral re- 
plied, that they were Christians, and came from far to see 
them, being sent by the sun, to which he pointed. ** After 
this introduction, the Indian," cdntinues Alarehon in his 
account of the voyage, " began again to ask me how the sun 
had sent me, seeing he went aloft in the sky and never stood 
still, and for these many years neither they nor their oldest 
men had ever seen such as we were, and the sun till that 
hour had never sent any other. I answered him, it was 
crue the sun pursued his course aloft in the sky, and never 
stood still, but nevertheless they might perceive that at his 
setting and rising he came near the earth, where his dwelling 
was, and that the^ always saw him come out of one place^* 

» tfsnratio, vol. Ui. p. 364 
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md he had created me in that land ^^lence ha eame, in the 
Mune waj that he had made many others whom he sent into 
other parts ;. and now he had desired me to visit this same 
river, and the people who dwelt near it, that I migfai speak 
with them, and become their friend, and give them soeh 
things as thej needed, and charge them not to make war 
against eai^ other. On this he required me to tell them the 
cause why the sun had not ynt me sooner to pacify the wars 
which had continued a long time among them, and wherein 
manj had heen slain. I told him the reason was that I 
was then but a child. He next inquired why we brought only 
one interpreter with us who con^wehended our language, 
and where£9re we understood not all other men, seeing we 
were children of the sun 1 To which our interpreter an- 
swered, that the sun had also be^notten htm, and given him 
a language to understand him, h& master the admiral, and 
others ; the sun knew well that they dwelt there, but because 
that great light had many other businesses, and because his 
master was but young, he sent him no sooner. The Indian 
interpreter,'' continues Alarchon, ^ then turning to me, said^ 
suddenly, ' Gomest thou, therefore, to be our lord, and that 
we should serve thee V To which I answered, I came not 
to be their knrd, but rather their brother, and to mve them 
such things as I had. He then inquired whether 1 was the 
sun's kiniHnan, or his child 1 To which I replied I was his 
son, but those who were with me, thou^ all bom in one 
country, were not his children ; upon which he raised his 
voice loudly and said, * Seeing thou doest us so much good, 
and dost not wish us to make war, and art the child of the 
son, we will all receive thee for our lord, and always serve 
thee ; therefore we pray thee not to depart hence and leave 
us.' After which he suddenly turned to the people, and be- 
gan to tell them, that I was the child of the sun, and therefore 
they should all choose me for their lord."* The Indians 
appeared to be well pleased with this proposal, and assisted 
the Spaniards in their ascent of the river to th^ distance of 
eigttty-five leagues ; but finding it impossible to open a com- 
Dumication with the army under Coronado, Alarchon put 
aboot his ships, and returned to Mexico.t 

* Htklayt, vol. ill. p. 439. Ramnsio. Vol. iU. o. 150 
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After the expeditions of Coronado and Alarchon, in ISiS, 
the spirit of enterprise among the Spaniards experienced 
some check, owing probably to the feeling of mortification 
and disappointment which accompanied the return of these 
officers. Yet Mendoza, unwilling wholly to renounce the 
high hopes he had entertained, despatched a small squadron 
under Rodriguez Gabrillo, which traced the yet undiscovered 
coast of North America some degrees beyond Cape MeiP- 
docino ,* and in 1596 and 1602, Sebastian Viscaino extended 
these discoveries along the coast of New-Albion to a river 
which appears to have been the present Columbia. It has 
even been asserted by some authors, that, four yeanprior to 
the voyage of Viscaino, Juan de Fu^a, a veteran Spanish 
pilot, conducted a ship beyond the mouth of the Columbia, 
and doubling Cape Flattery, entered the Straits of Georgia, 
through which he passed till he came to Queen Charlotte's 
Sound. De Fu9a imagined, not unnaturally, considering the 
imperfect and limited sUte of geographical knowledge, jthat 
he had now sailed through the famous and fabulous Strait 
of Anian : and that, instead of being in the Pacific as he 
then actually was, he had conducted his vessel into the spa- 
cious expanse of the Atlantic. With this information he 
returned to Acapulco ; but the Spanish viceroy received 
him coldly, and withheld all encouragement or reward, — a 
circumstance to which we may perhaps ascribe the cessation 
firom this period of all further attempts at discovery by this 
nation upon the north-west coast of America. The whole 
voyage of De Fu9a, however, rests on apocryphal authcmty. 



CHAPTER II. 

Rutsitmand EnglUh Voyages, 

Behring—Tchirikow—Gook and Oerke— Means— Vanooaver— 
Kotzebue. 

As the zeal of the Spanish government in extending their 
discoveries upon the north-west coast of America abated, 
another great nation, hitherto scarcely known to Europe^ 
undertook at a later period the task which they had abaa- 
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doned. Russik, within little more than half a centmy, had 
grown up from a collection of savage, undisciplined, and 
unconnected tribes, into a mighty people. Her conquests 
had spread with amazing rapidity till they embraced the 
whole of the north of Asia, and under the energetic admin- 
istration of Peter the Great this empire assumed at once 
that commanding influence in the scale of European nations 
which it has continued to preserve till the present times. 
Among the many great projects of this remarkable man, 
the solution of the question, whether Asia, bn the north-east, 
was united with America, occupied a prominent place ; and 
it appears that during his residence in Holland in 1717, he 
had been solicited by some of the most eminent patrons of 
discovery among the Dutch to institute an expedition to 
investigate the subject. The resolution he then formed to 
set this great point at rest by a voyage of discovery was 
never abandoneid ; but his occupation in war» and the mulr ' 
tiplicity of those state-affairs which engrossed his attention, 
caused him to delay its execution from year to year, till he 
was seized with his last illness. Upon his death-bed he 
wrote, with his own hand, instructions to Admiral Apraxin, 
and an order to have them carried into immediate execution. 
They directed, first, that one or two boats with decks should 
be built at Kamtschatka, or at any other convenient place ; 
secondly, that with these a survey should be. made of the 
roost northerly coast of his Asiatic empire, to determine 
whether they were or were not contiguous to America ; and, 
thirdly, that the persons to whom the expedition was intrusted 
should endeavour to ascertain whether on these coasts there 
was any port belonging to Europeans, and keep a strict 
look-out for any European ship, taking care also to employ 
some skilful men in making inquiries regarding the name 
and situation of the coasts which they discovered,— of all 
which they were to keep an exact journal, and transmit it 
to St. Petersburg. 

Upon the death of Peter the Great, which, happened 
shortly after these instructions were drawn up, the Empress 
Catherine entered fully into his views, and gave orders to 
fit out an expedition for their accomplishment. The com- 
mand was intrusted to Captain Vitus Behring. Under his 
nrders were two lieutenants, Martin Spangberg and Aiex^ 
Tchuikow ; and, besides other subaltern officers) they en- 
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gaged sereral exceHent ship-carpenten. On the 5th of Feb 
roary, 1725, they set out from St. Petersbarg, and on the 16ti| 
March arrived at Tobolsk, the capital of Siberia. After a 
gnrvey of the rirers Irtisch, Ob, Ket, Jenesei, Tangusca, 
and Jlim, they wintered at Ilim, and, in the spring of 1736, 
proceeded down the river Lena to Jakutzk. The naval stores 
and part of the provisions were now intrusted to Lieutenant 
Span^berg, who embarked on the Juduma, intending to saQ 
from It into the Main, and then 1)7 the Aldan into the Lena. 
He was folk>wed by Captain Behring, who proceeded by 
' land with another part of the stores, while Lieutenant 
Tchirikow staid at Jakutzk, with the design of transporting 
the remainder overland. The cause of this complicated 
division of labour was the impassable nature of the country 
between Jakutzk and Ochotzk, which is impracticable 'for 
wagons in summer, or for sledges during winter. Such, 
indeed, were the difficulties of transporting these large bales 
of provisions, that it was the 30th July, 1727, before the 
whole business was completed. In the mean time a vessel 
had been built at Ochotzk, in which the naval stores were 
conveyed to Bolscheretzkoi in Kamtschatka. From this 
they proceeded to Nischnei Kamtschatkoi Ostrog, where a 
boat was built similar to the packet-boats used ih the Baltic 
After the necessary articles were shipped, Captain Behring, 
determining no longer to delay the most important part of his 
enterprise, set sail from the month of the nver Kamtschatka 
on the 14th of July, steering north-east, and for the first 
time laying down a survey of this remote and desolate coast. 
When they reached the latitude of 64° SC, eight men of the 
wild tribe of the Tscbuktschi pushed off fVom the coast in a 
leathern canoe, called a baidar, formed of seal-skins, and 
feariessly approache j^ the Russian ship. A communication 
was immediately opened by means of a Koriak interpreter ; 
and, on being invited, they came on board without hesita- 
tion. By these natives Behring was informed that the coast 
turned towards Ae west On reaching the promontory called 
Serdze Kamen, the accuracy of this mformation was estab* 
fished, for the land was seen extending a great way in a 
western direction,— a circumstance from which Behring 
somewhat too hastily concluded, that he had reached tht 
extremest northern point of Asia. He was of opinion that 
tiience the coast must run to' the west, and therefore no 
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ifmctaon with Ametiea could take place. &itiefied that ht 
had now faliilled his orden, he returned to the river Kain* 
tscfaatka, and again took up his winter-quarters at Nischnei 
Kamtschatkoi Ostrog.* 

In this voyage it was conjectured by Behring and hit 
officers, from the reports of the Kamtschadales, that in aU 
probability another country must be situated towards the 
east, at no great distance from Serdze Kamen ; yet no im^ 
mediate steps were taken either to complete the survey of 
the most northeiiy coasts of Ochozkoi, or to explore the 
undiscovered region immediately opposite the promontory. 
In the course of a campaign, however, against the fierce 
and independent nation of the Tschuktshi, Captain Paw- 
hitzki penetrated by the rivers Nboina, Bela, and Tchema, 
to the borders of the Frozen Sea ; and after defeating the 
enemy in three battles, passed in triumph to a promontory 
supposed to be the Tgchukotzkoi Noss. From this point 
he sent part of his little army in canoes, while he himself 
conducted the remaining division by land round the promon- 
tory, taking care to march along the "seacoast, and to coo^ 
municate every evening with his canoes. In this manner 
Pawlutzki reached the promontory which b conjectured to 
have been the farthest timij of Behring*s voyage^ and thence 
by an inland route returned, on the 21st October, 1730, to 
Anadirsk, having advanced an important step in ascertain- 
ing the separation between America and the remote north- 
easterly coast of Asia. 

AKfaioagh the separation of the two continents had been 
thus far fixed, a wide field of discovery yet remained unex* 
plored ; and in 1741, Behring, Spangberg, and Tchirikow 
once more volunteered their services for this purpose. These 
ofibrs were immediaitely accepted ; the captain was pro* 
moted to the rank of a commander, the two Jieutemmts 
Were made captains, and instructions drawn up for the oon- 
4oct of the expedition, in which it was directed that the 
destination of the voyages should be eastward to the con- 
tment of America, and southward to Japan, while, at the 
tame time, an endeavour was to be made for the discovery 
, of (fast ttorthem passage through the Frozen Sea whi^ 

* Barri8*8 Collection of Voyages, vol. IL p. 1000, lOBl ; tMcM tm 
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had been so repeatedly but unsuccessfully attempted by 
other European nations. The voyage to Japan, under th« 
command of Captain Spangberg and Lieutenant Walton, 
was eminently successful ; and one of its material results 
was the correction of a geographical error of considerable 
magnitude, by which that island had hitherto been placed 
under the same meridian as Kamtschatka, instead of II* 
more to the westward. The expedition of Behring, no less 
important and satisfactory, was destined to be fatal to its 
excellent commander. After a winter spent in the harbour 
of Awatscha, or Petropalauska, on the west side of the 
great peninsula of Kamtschatka, Behring got his stores on 
board the two packet-boats built at Ochotzk, expressly for 
the intended American discoveries. The first of these, the 
St. Peter, was that in which the commander embarked ; the 
second, the St. Paul, was intrusted to Captain Tchirikow. 
Along with Behring went Lewis de Lisle de la Croyere, 
Professor of Astronomy, while Mr. Greorge William Steller, 
an experienced chymist and botanist, accompanied Tchi- 
rikow. 

All things being ready, a council of officers was held» in 
which the question regarding the course they should steer 
was considered, and it happened, unfortunately for the ex- 
pedition, that an important error nad crept into the map pre- 
sented by the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg to the 
senate, in laying down a coast south-east from Awatscha, 
extending fifteen degrees from west to east, while no land 
was marked due east. At this spot were written on the map 
the words ** Land seen by Don Jean de Gama :'' and, trust- 
ing to the accuracy of this information, it was determined 
to steer first south-east-by-east, in the hope of discoveringr 
this continent ; after which they might follow its coasts as a 
guide towards the north and east. On the 4th of June, 1 741, 
they accordingly weighed anchor and steered south-east-by- 
south, till, on the 12th, they found themselves in latitude 
46°, without the slightest appearance of the coast of De Ga- 
ma. Convinced at last of their error, they held on a north- 
erly course as far as 50° north latitude, and were just about to 
steer due east, with the hope of reaching the continent of ^ 
America, when the two ships were separated in a violent 
storm accompanied by a thick fog. Behring exerted e^m 
effort to rejoin his consort ; but all pzoved in vain, m 
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cruised for three days between 50^ and 51^ north latitude, 
after which he steered back to the south-east as far as 45*'* ; 
but Tchirikow, after ^e storm, had taken an easterly coorsa 
from 48° north latitude, so that they never met a^in. 

Both, however, pursued their discoveries simuItaAeoasly, 
and on the 15th of July, being in 56° north latitude, Tchi- 
rikow reached the coast of America. The shore proved to 
be steep and rocky, and, in consequence of the high aur^ 
he did not venture to approach it, but anchoring in oeep 
water, despatched his mate, Demetiew, with the long-boat 
and ten men on shore. The boat was provisioned for some 
days, the men armed and furnished with minnte instructions 
as to their mode of proceeding, and the r'gnals by which 
they were to communicate with the ship. But neither mate, 
men, nor barge were ever again heaitl of. This was the 
more mysterious, as all at first appeared to go well with 
them. The barge was seen from tne ship to row into a bay 
behind a small cape, and the appointed signals were made, 
mtimating that she had landed in safety. Day after day 
the signals agreed on continued from the shore. The 
people on board began at last to think that the barge had 
probably received damage in landing, and could not return 
till she w^s repaired, ana it was resolved to send the small 
boat on shore, with the boatswain Sawelow and six men. 
Among these were some carpenters and a careener, well 
aimed and provided with the necessary materials, and the 
boatswain had orders to return with Demetiew in the long- 
boat the moment the necessary repairs ^ere completed. 
But neither mate nor boatswain ever came back ; and the 
most daric surmises of their fate were excited by the cessa- 
tion of the signals,^ and the continual ascent of a large 
volume of sm<^e from the landing-place. Next day, how- 
ever, a revival of hope was felt at the sight of two boats 
which were observed rowing from the land towards the ship. 
It was believed to be Demetiew and Sawelow ; and Tchiri- 
kow ordered all hands on deck, to prepare for setting sail on 
a moment's warning. A few minutes changed these cheer- 
ful anticipations into sorrow ; for, as the boats approached, 
it was discovered that they were filled by American savages, 
who, seeing many persons on deck, instantly shipped their 
paddles and remained at a cautious distance. They then 
stood ap, and crying with a loud voice ** Agai, agai P* re* 
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tuned with sreat speed to the shore. A strong west wind 
now rose and threatened to dash the vessel on the rockj 
coast, so that they were obliged to weigh anchor and put to 
sea without the slightest hope of hearing any further intelli- 
genoe of their men ; for they had no more small boats, and 
all communication with the shore was cut off. Tchirikow, 
however, cruised some days in the neighbourhood, and when 
the weather became milder, returned towards the spot where 
his people landed ; but all appeared silent, lonely, and un- 
inhabited : and in a council of the officers, it was determined 
to set out on their return, though with the most poignant 
vegret at being obliged to leave this remote and desolate 
coast without hearing the slightest account of their com- 
panions. They arrived at Kamtschatka on the 27th of 
July.* No news of the fate of Demetiew and Sawclow 
ever reached Russia ; but it is evident that they had been 
successively attacked and murdered by the savages. ** The 
natives of this part of the north-west coast o? America,' - 
says Captain Bumey, *Mive principally by hunting and 
catching game, in which occupations they are in the con- 
tinual practice of every species of decoy. They imitate 
the whistlings of birds, — they . have carved wooden masks 
resembling the heads of animals, which they put on over 
their own and enter the woods in masquerade. They had 
observed the signals made to the ship by the Russian boat 
which first came to land ; and the continuance of signals 
afterward seen and heard by the Russians on board were 
doubtless American imitations.'*! 

Exactly three days after Tchirikow descried land, it 
appears that Commodore Behring also got sight of the con- 
tinent in 68^ 28", or, according to another account, 60^ north 
latitude. The prospect was magnificent and awftil, ex- 
hibiting high mountains covered from the summits with 
snow. One of these, far inland, was particularly remarked : 
it was plainly discernible sixteen German miles out at sea ; 
and Steller says in his journal, that in all Siberia he had 
not met with a more lofty mountain.^ The commodore, 
being much in want of water, approached the coast with 

* Mailer, D^conrertes (kites par lesRasses, vol. i. p. SS4. 
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the hope of bein? able to land. He accordingly reached the 
«hore on the 20th July, and anchored under a large island 
nol far from the continent. A point of land projecting into 
the sea at tlus place they called St. Elias Cape, as it was 
discovered on that saint's day ; while another headland waj 
denominated St. Hermogenes ; and between these lay a bay, 
in which, if it became necessary to take shelter, they trusted 
they woukl find security. Two boats were now«launchedt 
in the first ^of which Kytrof, the master of the fleet, was 
eent to examine the bay, while Steller proceeded with the 
other to fetch water. Kytrof found a convenient anchorage ; 
and on an adjacent island were a few empty huts formed 
ef smooth boards, ornamented in some places with rude 
carving. Within the huts they picked up a small box of 
poplar, a hollow earthen ball in which a stone rattled, con- 
jectured to be a child's toy, and a whetstone, on which it 
appeared that copper knives had been sharpened.* Steller, 
on the other hand, near the spot where he landed, discovered 
a cellar in which was a store of red salmon, and a sweet 
herb dressed for food in the same manner as in Kamtschatka. 
Near them were ropes, and various pieces of household 
furniture and of domestic utensils. At a short distance he 
came to a place where the savages had recently dined, — 
beside which they found an arrow, and an instrument for 
procuring fire exactly similar to that used for the same pur- 
pose in Kamtschatka. The sailors who fetched the fresh 
water had found two fireplaces with the ashes newly ex- 
tinguished, and near them a parcel of hewn wood, with 
some smoked fishes like large carp. They observed also 
marks of human footsteps in the grass, but no natives were ' 
seen. In case, however, they should return, some small 
pKsents, such as it was conjectured might be suited to their 
taste or their wants, were left in the huts. These consisted 
of a piece of green glazed linen^ two iron kettles, two knives, 
two iron Chinese tobacco-pipes, a pound of tobacco leaves, 
and twenty large glass beads. Steller, an entEusiastic 
nataraUsI, entreated that he might have the command of the 
•mall boat and a few men, to complete a more accurate sur- 
vey of this new coast ; but Behring, who was from his ad- 
vanced age rather timid and over-cautious, put a decided 

* Coxa's Russiaii Diseovories, p. 49^ 43. 
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negstire upon the proposal ; and his scientific oompaniaB* 
having climbed a steep rock to obtain a view of the adjacent 
country, found his progress interrupted by an immediate 
order to come on board. " On descending the mountain," 
says he in his journal, " which was overspread with a forest 
without any traces of a road, finding it impassable, I re- 
ascended, looked mournfully at the limits of my progreu, 
turned my eyes towards the continent which it was not in 
my power to explore, and observed at the distance of a few 
versts some smoke ascending from ^ wooden eminence. 
* ♦ ♦ A|;ain receiving a positive order to 

join the ship, I returned with my collection."* 

Having put to sea next day, the 2lst of July, they found 
it impossible, according to their original intention, to explore 
the coast as far as 65^ north latitude, as it seemed to extend 
mdefinitely to the south-west. It was studded with many 
small islands, the navigation through which, especially 
during the night, was dangerous and tedious. On the 80th 
of July they discovered, in latitude 66°, an island which they 
called Tumannoi Ostro|, or Foggy Island ; and soon after 
the scurvy broke out with the most virulent symptoms in the 
ship's crew ; so that, in hopes of procuring water, th^ 
again ran to the north, and soon discovered the continent, 
with a large group of islands near the shore, between which 
they came to anchor. These they called the Schumaffins, 
after the name of one of their men who died there. While 
at this anchorage the weather became boisterous, and some 
brackish water procured from one of the largest islands 
increased the virulence of the disease, which prevailed to 
an alarming degree. All attempts to put to sea pr<^^ed for 
some days unsuccessful, owing to the strong contrary winds ; 
and at length one morning they were roused hy a loud cry 
from one of the islands, upon which they saw a fire burning. 
Soon after, two Americans rowed towards the ship in th^ 
canoes, which in shape resembled those of Greenland and 
Davis's Strait. They stopped, however, at some distance^ 
and it was discovered that they not only understood the 
language of the calumet, or pipe of peace, employed by the 
North American Indians, but had these symbolical instra- 
ments along with them. They were sticks with hawks' wings 

• OoM% Rossisn Diaeovsriss, p. 40, iU 
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attached to ens end. It wm at first impossible to indace 
the natives to come on board ; and Bebring, anxious to 
establish a commameation, and to become acquainted with 
the country, despatched Lieutenant Waxel in the boat with 
Bine men well armed, among whom was a Tschuktscl^ian 
•r Koriak interpreter. It was found, however, that the 
savages were utterly ignorant of his language ; and Wuxel, 
having sent some men on shore, who fastened the boat by a 
long rope passed round a rock on the beach, commenced a 
friendly intercourse by means of si^s. The Americans 
were disposed to be on the most amicable terms with their 
new acquaintances, giving them whales' flesh, the only pro- 
vision they appeared to possess ; and at last one of them so 
&r overcame his fears as to join the Russian lieutenant in 
the boat, which, still lay a little way from the shore. Anx- 
ious to conciliate his favour and treat him with distinction, 
Waxel somewhat thoughtlessly presented him with a cup 
of brandy ; but the e0eet proved the reverse of what was 
expected. He made the most ludicrous wry faces^ spit vio- 
lently out <^ his mouth all that he had not swallowed, and 
c^ed aloud to his companions on the shore, complaining 
oif the treatment he had experienced. *< Our men," says 
Mr. Steller in his journal, " thought the Americans had 
sailors' stomashs, and endeavpured to remove his disgust by 
preseattng him with a lighted pipe of tobacco, which he 
accepted ; but he was equally disgusted with his attempt to 
smoke. The most civilized European would be affected 1^ 
the same manner if presented with toad-stool, or rotten flsh 
and willow bark, which are delicacies with ^e Kamtscha- 
dales." It was evident he had never tasted ardent spirits 
or smoked tobacco till this moment; and although every 
effort was made to sooth him and restore his confidence, by 
offering him needles, glass beads, an iron kettle, and other 
^ts, he would accept of nothing, and made the most eager 
and imploring signs to be set on shore. In this it was 
judged right to gratify him, and Waxel, at the same time, 
eallod out to the sailors who were on the beach to come 
back ; the Americans made a violent attempt to detam them, 
bat two blunderbusses were fired over their heads, and had 
the effect of making them &11 fiat on the ground, while the 
Eussians escaped and rejoined their companions. 
This pMlventdre gave them an opportunity of examining 
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this new people, now for the first time visited by Europeans. 
'* The islanders were of moderate stature, but tolerably well 
proportioned ; their arms and legs very fleshy. Their hair 
was straight and of a glossy blackness ; their faces brown 
and flat, bnt neither broad nor large ; their eyes were black, 
and their lips thick and turned upwards ; their necks w^e 
short, their shoulders broad, and their bodies thick but not 
corpulent. Their upper garment was made of whales' 
intestines, their breeches of seals' skins, and their caps 
formed out of the hide of sea-lions, adorned with feathers 
of various birds, especially the hawk. Their nostrils were 
stopped with grass, and their noses as flat as Calmucks' ; 
their faces painted, some vnth red, others with different 
colours ; and some of them, instead of caps, wore hats 
of bark, coloured green and red, open ' at the top, and 
shaped like candle-screens, apparently for protecting the 
eyes against the rays of the sun. These hats might lead- 
us to suppose that the natives of this part of America are 
of Asiatic descent ; for the Kamtschadales and Koriaks 
wear the like, of which several specimens may be seen in 
the Museum at St. Petersburg."* 

At this time Behring beinff confined by severe sickness, 
the chief command fell on Waxel, who was preparing to 
sail, when seven Americans came in their boats to the imip's 
side, and two of them catching hold of the entrance-ladder, 
presented their bonnets and a carved image of bone, bearing 
some resemblance to a human figure. They likewise held 
up the calumet, and would have come aboard, bIH the sailors 
were taking up the anchor, and the breeze freshening, they 
were under the necessity of making towards the shore as 
quickly as possible. There was time, however, to give a few 
presents, and as the ship passed by the point wnere they 
stood, she was saluted with loud and friendly shouts.t 

They had now to struggle against a tedious continuance 
of westerly wind, accompanied with thick fogs, which ren- 
dered the navigation ih these unknown seas perilous in the 
extreme. On the 24th of September the mist cleared away, 
and disclosed a high and desolate coast, which a strong 
south wind made it dangerous to approach. The majority 
of the crew were by this time disabled by the scuivy, and 

* Coxe's H 11881 an Discoveries, p. €3. 
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Ae nst 80 w^eik, tliat to manage the vessel during the tenn 
pestuous weather was ahnost impossible. A violent gal« 
soon^fter began to blow from the west, which gradually in- 
creased, and drove the ship far to the south-eiist. The storm 
continued for seventeen days, — a fact to which there are 
few parallels in the history of shipwrecks ; and the pilot, 
Andrew Hesselberg, who had served for fifty years in save- 
lal pkrta of the world, declared he had never witnessed so 
long and terrible a gale. Meanwhile they carried as little 
sail as possible, and were driven for a fortnight at the mercy 
of the wind, under, a sky as black as midnight, so that all 
the time they saw neither sun nor stars. When the storm 
abated, they found themselves, by the ship's reckoning, in 
48° 18" north latitude. Steller, in his journal, draws a 
striking picture of their extreme misery : — " The general 
distress and mortality," says he, " increased so fast, that 
not only the sick died, but those who still struggled to be 
numbered on the healthy list, when relieved from their posts, 
fitinted and fell down dead, of which the scantiness of water, 
the want of biscuits and brandy, cold, wet, nakedness, ver- 
min, fear, and terror were not the least causes."^ In these 
circumstances it became difficult to determine whether they 
should return to Kamtschatka or seek a harbour on the 
nearest American coast. At last, in a council of officers, 
they embraced the first of these alternatives, and again sailed 
north, after which they steered towards the west. 

On the 39th of October they approached two islandt^ 
resembling the two first of the Kurilian group. The long- 
wished-for coast of Kamtschatka, however, did not appear, 
and the condition of the vessel and crew began to be 
deplorable. The men, notwithstanding their diseased state 
and want of proper food, were obliged to work in the cold ; 
and as the continual rains had now changed into hail and 
•now, and tl^e nights shortened and grew darker, their suf- 
fiiiings were extreme. The commodore himself had been 
lor some time totally disabled by disease from taking an 
active command, his wonted energy and strength of mind 
left him, and he became childishly suspicious and indolent. 
Among the seamen the sickness was so dreadful, that the 
two sailors whose berth used to be at the rudder were led 

* Coxfi't Buasiun Discoveries, p. 65. 
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to it by 9tbcrs, who themselves cooH walk with dURealty, 
When one could steer no longer, another equally feeble was 
supported to his place. Many sails they durst not hoist, 
because no one was strong enough to lower them in case 
of needy while some of the sheets were so thin and rotten 
that a violent wind would have torn them to pieces. The 
rest of this interesting but deeply afiecting voyage may be 
given in the excellent abstract of Captain Bumey. " On 
November 4th, at eight in the morning, they once more saw 
land ; but only the tops of the mountains at first appeared, 
and the shore was so distant, that, although they stood 
towards it the whole day, night came on before they could 
get near enough to look for anchorage. At noon that day 
they made their latitude by observation to be 56^ north. On 
the morning of the 5th, it was discovered that almost all the 
shrouds on the starboard side of the ship were broken, 
which happened from contraction and tenseness caused b^ 
the frost ; for^ without other mention made of the weather, 
it is complained that the cold was insupportable. In this 
distress the commodore ordered the lieutenant to call all the 
officers together, to consult on their best mode of proceed- 
ing ; and the increased numbers of the sick, with the want 
of fresh water, determined them at all hazards to seek relief 
at this land. The wind was northerly, and they bad sound- 
ings at the depth of thirty-seven fathoms, with a sandy 
bottom. They now steered in towards the land, west-south- 
west and south-west, and two hours after, at five in the 
evening, they anchored in twelve fathoms, the bottom sand, 
and veered out three-quarters of a cable. The sea now 
began to run high, and at six the cable gave way. Another 
anchor was let go, yet the ship struck twice, though they 
found, by the lead, five fathoms depth of water. The cable 
quickly parted ; and it was fortunate a tliird anchor was not 
ready, for while they were preparing it a high wave threw 
the ship over a bank of rocks, where all at once she was in 
still water. They now dropped their anchor in four fathoms 
and a half, about 600 yards from the land, and lay quiet 
during the rest of the night ; but in the morning they found 
themselves surrounded with rocks and breakers. They 
were certain that the cpast of Kamtschatka was not far dis- 
tant ; but the condition of the ship and the crew, with the 
advanced season of the year, rendered it apparent that they 
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; remain upon this land all winter. Those who were 
able to work went on shore to prepare lodgings for the sick. 
This they accomplished by digging pits or caverns between 
•ome sandhills near a brook which ran from a mountain to 
the sea, using their sails as a temporary covering. There 
was no appearance of inhabitants ; nor were any trees seen, 
although driftwood was found along the shore. No grass 
nor antiscorbutic herbs were discoverable; the island, 
indeed, was so deeply covered with snow, that even if it 
produced any antiseptic»plants, the patients had not strength 
to lay them open ; sAd at this time the Russians were little 
acquainted with the proper remedies for this dreadful dis- 
ease. On the 8th of November they began to transport the 
sick to the miserable habitations which had been prepared 
£>r them ; and it was remarkable that some who seemed the 
least redueied, expired the moment they were exposed to the 
fresh air, and others in making an attempt to stand upon 
deck.* 

On the 9th of November, Behring himself was carried 
ashore by four men on a handbarrow, carefully secured from 
the air. The ship had been cast on the east side of the 
island, and the coast was examined both to the north and 
south ; but no traces of inhabitants were found. Along the 
shores were many sea-otters, and the interior swarmed with 
blue and white foxes. "We saw," says Steller in his jour- 
nal, 'Hhe most dismal and terrifying \Dbjects : the foxes 
mangled the dead before they could be buried, and were even 
not afraid to approach the living and^ helpless who lay scat- 
tered here and there, and smell to them like dogs. This 
man exclaimed that be was perishing of cold ; the other 
complained of hunger and thirst ; and their mouths were so 
much affected by scurvy that their gums grew over their 
teeth like a^sponge. The stone-foxes, which swarmed round 
our dwellings, became so bold and mischievous, that they 
carried away and destroyed difibrent articles of provision 

* ** It mjutt" says Captain Bumey, " be within the memory of many. 
the great care with which the apartments of the sick.wera guarded 
against the admission of flresh air, and in few instances more than is 
wbal was ealled ttie sick-berth on board a ship of war, where it was 
customary to keep a num**er of diseased persons labouring under differ- 
ent maladies enclosed and crowded together; and fortunately, since thS 
date of this expedition, the management of the sick with respect to irii 
kas andeqpnie a very essential refona.** 
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and cbtbing. One took m shoe, another a boot, a thM • 
glove, a fourth a coat ; and they eten «tole the iron iinple- 
ments ; while alt attempts to drive thetan awaj weie iliefifao 
tual."* 

Lieutenant Waxel, on whom, since the ilbiess of the 
commodore, the command devolved, and Kytrow, the thhp^ 
master, continued healthy at sea; and the necessity lor 
exertion, in seeing every thing sent on shore, had a faToiir-> 
able effect in repelling the attacks of the disease. At laat^ 
however, they too were laid up, an^ soon became so weak 
that, on the 21 st of November, they w«re carried ashore like 
the rest. During this dreadful residence on the island, the 
men lived chiefly on the desh of the sea-otters, which was 
so hard and tough that it could scarcely be torn to pieces by 
the teeth. The intestines were mostly used for the sick ; 
and Steller, in his descriptions of the marine animals of 
these Iregions, reckons the flesh of the sea-otter as a specific 
against the scurvy. When not wanted for food they were 
killed for their fine skins, 900 being collected on the island, 
and equally divided among the crew. A dead whale, which 
was thrown upon the coast, they called their magazine, as 
it proved a resource when nothing better could be got* 
The flesh was cut into small pieces, which they boiled a 
long time to separate the oil from it as nrach as possible, 
and the remaining hard and sinewy parts they swallowed 
without chewing. 

In this miserable mahner they continued to support life 5 
but some of the crew sunk daily under the disease, and oft 
the 8th of December the commodore expired. Behring was 
an officer of extraordinary merit ; and, until reduced by the 
disease of which he became the victim, endowed widi 
unshaken perseverance and energy. His voyage set at rest 
the disputed point regarding the separation of the two con^ 
tinents of Aeia and America; and he hfts deservedly 
bequeathed his name to the strait which he was the fivst to 
explore, and the desolate island on which he died. It is 
melancholy to think, that after the exertions he had toade in 
the cause of naval discovery, his life terminated so miser- 
ably ; for it may almost be said that he was buried aKve : 
ths sand rolled down continually from the side of the ^ib 

* €oiie% Rossian Disooferies, p. 78,74. 
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em in which he lay, and at lafft corered his feet ; nor would 
he sofTer it to be removed, saying he felt warmth from it, 
when he was cold in all other parts ; it thus gradually in- 
creased upon him till his body was more than half-conceided ; 
so that when he at last expired, it was found necessary to 
unearth him previously to lus being interred. ** Bebring," 
says SteHer, who was by no means disposed to exaggerate 
the good qualities of his commander, ^ displayed in his iU« 
ness the most affecting resignation to the will of the Su- 
preme Being, and enjoyed his understanding and speech to 
the last. He was convinced that the crew had been driven 
on an anknown land ; yet he would not terrify others by 
declanng his ofHnion, but cherished their hopes and encour- 
aged their exertions. He was buried according to the Prot- 
estant ritual, and a cross was erected over his grave to mark 
the spot, and to serve also as an evidence that the Russians 
had taken possession of the country."* 

Soon after the death of the commodore the whole crew 
were sheltered from the severity of the winter in subterra* 
nean dwellinsrs contiguous to each other, and recovered so 
much strength by the use of sweet and excellent water, and 
the flesh of the sea-animals killed in hunting, that their ex- 
istence became comparatively comfortable. Of the manner 
in which they passcu their time during the dreary winter 
months, from December to May, Steller has left us in his 
journal a minute and interesting account. In March the 
sea-otters disappeared, either from the instinct of changing 
their abode at particular seasons of the year, or banished by 
continual |>er8ecution ; but their place was supplied by other 
marine ammals, which, in their turn, also left them. ** To 
supply ourselves with fuel,** says Steller, ** was likewise a 
considerable labour: as the island produced nothinff but 
willow-bushes, and the drift-wood was often deeply buned in 
the'snow till the end of March, we were compelled to bring 
it firom a distance of even fifteen or sixteen versts ; and our 
load upon these expeditions amounted to from sixty to 
eighty pounds, besides our hatchets and kettles, with the 
necessary implements for mending our shoes and clothes. 
In April, however, we were reliev^ from this labour by the 
thaw Moid breaking up of the vessel.** An anecdote of an 

' Oois^s Rosslaa Diseoreries, ^TtH 
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escape made by them in hunting, as it is given by the i 
Mvely writer, presents us with a striking picture of theix 
manner of life upon the island. ** On the 5th of April," 
says he, ** during a gleam of favourable weather, Steneser 
and myself with my Cossack and a servant of Behring, 
went on a hunting expedition. Having killed as many sea^ 
otters as we were able to carry, we made a fire in a difif^ 
where we proposed to pass the night. At midnight a vio- 
lent hurricane arose, and the snow fell in such quantities 
that we should have been buried had we not run continually 
backwards and forwards. In the morning, after a long and 
Witless tearch for shelter, we resigned ourselves ttfour fate; 
but the Cossack fortunately discovered a large cavern, which 
seemed to have been formed by an earthquake, where we 
entered with our provision and wood. It afforded a secure 
retreat from the weather, contained a cavity in which we 
could hide our provisions ^om the depredations of the stone- 
foxes, and was provided with an aperture which served the 
purpose of a chimney. The cave and bay, which were 
named in compliment to me, were inhabited by numerous 
foxes, which retired on our approach through the chimney ; 
but ^ the smoke from our fire caused such a spitting and 
sneezing among them as gave no small diversion to the 
party. At night, however, they occasionally returned into 
the cavern, and amused themselves with taking away our 
caps, and playing other similar gambols. On the 4th we 
returned to ouc abode with a rich booty, and were re- 
ceived with great delight by our companions, who thought 
us lost."* 

On the 6th of May, such of the crew as were able to 
work began to build from the relics of the wreck a vessel, 
which was intended to cany the survivors to Kamtschatka. 
Their number was now reduced to forty-five, thirty having 
died on the island, including the three carpenters. ; but a 
Siberian Cossack named Stafodubzow, who had for some 
time worked as a shipwright .«t Ochotzk, superintended the 
building of the new ship. At first they' were put to great 
inconvenience from a deficiency of tar ; but by an ingenious 
contrivance it was extracted from the new cordage which 

* We liave availed ourselves of Coxe^s translation of this ptssagt, m 
poWabed in his Rnatian Discoveries p. 86, 86 
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ibej had to spare. After beinp; cut and picked, they pat it 
into a large copper kettle, having a cover fitting close, with 
a hole in the middle. They then took another vessel with 
a similar cover, which they fixed firm in the ground, and 
upon this set the^ copper kettle turned npside down, the 
apertures in the lids being placed exactly against each other. 
Part of this machinery was then buried in the earth, and a 
fire kindled round what was atK>ve ground, by which means 
the tar of the new cordage melted, and ran into the inferior 
vessel. This contrivance having removed their greatest 
difficulty, by the 10th of August the new vessel was launched, 
and on the 16th, Lieutenant Waxel set sail with the melan- 
choly remnant of his crew ; but, owing to contrary winds, 
they did not make the coast of Kamtschatka till the 25th, 
although from Behring's Island the distance was not more 
than thirty German miles. On the S7th they anchored in 
Awatchka Bay ; and the Cossack Starodubzow, to whose 
efforts in constructing the vessel the preservation of the 
crew was niainly owing, received the rank of sinbojarski, a 
degree of Siberian utility. Such is an account of the 
celebrated and unfortunate expedition of Commodore Beh- 
ling, of which the results were highly important to geo- 
graphical science, although dearly bought by the death of 
so many brave men. . 

Although Lord Mulgrave had failed in his attempt to dis* 
cover, by a northerly course, a communication between the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans,* the British sovemment did 
noc abandon all hope ; and in 1776, Captain James Cook, 
who had already established his reputation as the greatest 
•f modem navigators, was selected by the Admiralty to con- 
duct jinother expedition, reversing only the plan, and en- 
deavenriqg to sail firom the Pacific into the Atlantic, instead 
•f from the Atlantic into the Pacific. 

In prosecution -of this plan, on the 12th of July, 1776, 
Cook sailed from Plymouth Sound in the Resolution, leaving 
instructions for the Discovery, the command of which was 
mtrusted to Captain Charles Clerke, to join hun at the Cape. 
From that place the two ships proceeded, in a course marked 
by hnportant discoveries, through the southern hemisphere, 
by Van Diemen's Land, New-Zealand, Otaheite, ami the 

' Mar 6sas sod Begions, p. 200-207. 
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Sandwich Islands. They then itecrcd north-eaatward, and 
on the 7th of March, in latitude 44^° north, came in sight 
of the American continent at the coast of New-Albion. 
Owing to onfavoarable winds, which forced the ships to the 
south, it was the 29th before Cook anchored in Nootka 
Sound, where he was soon visited by thirty boats of the 
natives, carrying each from three to seven or eight personsiy 
both men and women. At first none of the Americans 
would venture within either ship, and from the circumstance 
of their boats remaining at a short distance all night, as if . 
on watch, it was evident they regarded the arrival of the 
strangers with much suspicbn. A friendly intercourse, 
however, was soon established; and although theft, par- 
ticularly of any iron utensil, was unscrupulously committed, 
they were pretty fair and honest in their mode of barter. 
" They were," says Cook, " docile, courteous, and good- 
natured ; but quick in resenting what they looked upon as 
an injury, and, like most other passionate people, as soon 
forgetting it. Their stature was rather below the common 
size of Europeans ; and although at first, owing to the 
paint and grease which covered their skins, it was believed 
that they were of a copper complexion, it was afterward 
discovered that they were in reality a white people. They 
were ^ell armed with pikes, some beaded with bone and 
many with iron ; besides which they carried bows, slings, 
knives, and a short club, like the patow of the New-Zea- 
landers ; their arrows were barbed at the point, and the inner 
end feathered." A dispute occurred after the arrival of the 
English, between the inhabitants of the northern and south- 
em coasts of the sound ; but a pacific treaty was concluded, 
and the event celebrated by a species of music, in which 
they bore alternate parts. ** Their songs," says^ Captain 
Burney, who was himself present, <*were given' in turn, 
the party singing having their pikes erected. When the 
first finished they laid down their pikes, and the other party 
reared theirs. What they sang was composed of few notes, 
and as wild as could have been expected ; yet it was solemn 
and in unison, and, what I thought most extraordinary, they 
were all well in tune with each other. The words were at 
times given out by one man, as a parish-clerk gives out tha 
first line of a psalm."* 

* Bomey's North-eastern Voyages of Disesvery, p til. 
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k appeared evident to Captain Cook that previoas to 
tiiis the inhabitants had never entertained any direct com- 
munication with Europeans. *< They were not startled,** 
says he, ^ by the report of a mnsket, till one day, upon en- 
deaToorini^ to prove to as that arrows and spears would not 
penetrate their war-dresses, a gentleman of our company 
shot a musket-ball through one of them folded six tmies. 
At this they were so much staggered, that their ignorance 
of firearms was plainly seen. This was aAerward con- 
firmed when we used them to shoot birds, the manner of 
which confounded them." On the ships leaving Nootks 
Sound, the natives accompanied their farewell with a singu- 
lar exhibition : ** When the anchor was heaving up,^ says 
Bumey, ** they assembled in their boats, which covered the 
cove, and began a song, in which they flourished the swords, 
saws, hatchets, and other things which they had ohtauied 
from us. In the midst of this valedictory chorus, one man, 
mounted on a stage of loose boards, which was supported 
by the people in the nearest canoes or boats, danced with a 
wooden mask on, which he occasionally changed, making 
himself resemble sometimes a man, sometimes a bird, and 
sometimes an anigial. Of these masks they have great 
variety, and they parted with them willingly, except those 
of the human face ; if they sold any of these, it seemed to 
be with some repugnance, as if they were parting with the 
imsfe of a friend or a relation, and were ashamed to be seen 
so &iag.*** 

From Nootka Sound Captain Cook made a survey of the 
«oast by Mount St. Elias, till he arrived at a cape which 
turned short to the north, to which he gave the name of Cape 
Hmchinbroke; thence he proceeded to Prince William's 
Sound ; after which he pursued the coast to the west, which 
was found to take a southerly direction, as described by 
Behring and Tchirikow. These navigators, however, as 
we have seen, had not made a vei^ particular examination ; 
and although the tenor of Cook*8 mstructions did not permit 
him to devote much time to the exploring rivers or inlets, till 
he reached the latitude of 65°, still that eminent officer 
deemed himself at liberty to complete an accurate survey of 
this hitherto undiscovered coast, from the arm of the sea 

• Binsv*s Nwtb-MuMem Voyafes of Disoevwy, p. S17, S1& 
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afterward denominated Cook's Inlet round the great penin 
sula of Alaska, terminating in Cape Oonamak. He thence 
proceeded along the shores of Bristol Bay, till he douhled 
Cape Newenham, from which he steered in a north-easterly 
direction and anchored in Norton Sound. Leaving this the . 
ships entered Behrinff's Strait, and followed the coast to the 
north-west, till they doubled a promontoir situated in 66^ 
45" north latitude, which they named Prince of Wales' 
Cape, regarding it as the western extremity of aU America 
hitherto Imown. Soon after, in the evening, they discerned 
the coast of Asia, and standing across the strait came to 
anchor in a bay of the Tschuktschi country, near a village 
from which the natives crowded to the shore. Observing 
this. Cook landed with three boats well armed, and was re- 
ceived by the Tschuktschi with cautious courtesy. About 
forty men, armed each with a spontoon, besides bow and 
arrow, stood drawn up on a rising ground close by the village, 
and as the English drew near, three of them came down 
towards the shore, politely taking off their caps and making 
low bows. On seemg some of the English leap from their 
boats they retired, and expressed by signs their desire that 
no more should land ; but when Cook advanced alone, with 
some small presents in his hand, their confidence was re- 
stored, and they exchanged for them two fox-skins and two 
seahorse-teeth. All this time they never laid down their 
weapons, but held them in constant readiness, except for a 
short time, when four or five persons disarmed themselves 
to give the English a song and a dance ; even then, how- 
ever, they placed them in such a manner that they could 
reach them in an instant, and evidently for greater security 
they desired their audience to sit down during the dance. 
This Asiatic people, although dwelling within fifty miles of 
the American coast, were evidently a different race from the 
inhabitants of the shores of Behring^s Strait. All the 
Americans whom the English had seen since their arrival 
on the coast were low of stature, with round chubby faces 
and high cheek-bones. The Tschuktschi, on the contraiy, 
had long visages, and were stout and well made. Several 
things which they had with them, and more partioulariy 
their clothing, showed a degree of ingenuity surpassing 
what one could expect amon^ so northern a people. Their 
dress consisted of a cap, frock, breeches, boots, and gloves. 
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mil made of leallier or skins extremely well dressed, some 
^th the fiir on, some without it, and the quivers which con- 
tained their arrows were made of red leather neatly em- 
broidered, and extremely beautiful.* 

From this bay the ships again stood over to the norths 
east, and continuing their examination of the American 
eoast. Cook soon found himself surrounded by the dreary 
features which mark the scenery of the polar latitudes ; a 
dark and |loomy sky, thick showers of snow and hail, and 
immense fields and mountains of ice, covered in some places 
by the huge forms of the walrus or seahorse, which lay in 
herds of many hundreds, huddling like swine one over the 
other. The flesh of these animals, when newly killed, was 
preferred by the crew to their common fare of salt meat, 
but within four-and-twenty hours it became rancid and fishy. 
From a point of land, which was denominated Cape Mul- 
graye, they now explored the coast to the latitude of 70^ 
39'^ where their progress was arrested by an unbroken wall 
of ice, apparently stretching from continent to continent, f 
At this tune the nearest land was about a league distant, 
and the &rthest eastern point seen a low headland much 
encumbered with ice, to which Cook gave the name of Icy 
Cape, and which, till the recent discoveries of Captain 
Beechey, constituted the extreme limit of European dis- 
covery m that quarter of the globe. It was now the end of 
August ; and as nothing further could be attempted at that 
season on the American coast, the ships returned to the 
Sandwich Islands, with the intention of resuming in the 
succeeding summer the attempt fgr the discovery of a com- 
munication between the Pacific and the Atlantic, — an ob- 
ject which their great commander did not live to execute, 
having been killed in an unfortunate scuffle with the natives 
of Owhyee on the 11th of February, 1779. The further 
(induct of the expedition now fell to Clerke and King, and 
an attempt was made to penetrate beyond Icy Cape ; Imt the 
continued fields of ice rendered it utterly abortive. The ships, 
therefore, having repassed Behring*8 Strait, came to anchor 
in the Bay of St. Peter and St. Paul in Kamtschatka. Here 
Captain Clerke, who had long been in a declining state, 
died; upon which, to the great satisfaction of the crew and 

* Cook's Voyages, vol. vi. p. 409, 410, 411. 
t JiM4.p.«lfi,4i7. 
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officers of both ships, who were sick of the dreary naviga- 
tion in these inhospitable latitudes, they returned home. 

Subsequent to the voyages of Cook and Gierke, the Aortic* 
west coast of America was visited at different ' periods by 
Meares, Vancouver, and Kotzebue ; and though the Umk of 
discovery was not extended beyond Icy Cape, tl^ shores were 
more minutely examined, and a beneficial commercial intm- 
course established with the natives. Of CaptaUi Meares'c 
voyages, the great object was to establish a trade between 
China and the north-west coast of America. For this pur- 
pose an association of the leading mercantile men in Bengal 
fitted out two vessels, — the Nootka, commanded by Mearee 
himself, and the Sea-ottec, by Lieutenant Walter Tipping. 
The Sea-otter in the first instance took a cargo of ofuum 
to Malacca, thence she proceeded to America, and is known \ 
to have made Prince William's Sound ; but after leaving 
that harbour no accounts of her were ever received, and it 
appears certain tbat she and her crew perished at sea. The 
fate of Meares in the Nootka was scarcely more tolerable. 
After a tedious and perilous navigation in the China seas, 
they made their way through the straits between Oonamak 
and Oonalaska against a current running seven knots an 
hour, from which they sailed across to America by the 
Schumagin Islands, and anchored under Cape Douglas.* 
Thence they proceeded to Prince William's Sound to winter; 
and their residence here during October, November, and 
December, thoug)i dreary and tedious, was not without its 
cotnforts. The natives were friendly, and brought them 
provisions ; they caught plenty of excellent salmon, and 
the large flocks of ducks and geese aftbrded constant sport 
to the ofKcers, and a seasonable supply for the table. But 
the horrors of an arctic winter began soon to gather round 
them. The ice closed in upon the ship ; the snow felj so 
thick that all exercise became impossible ; the ducks aikd 
geese collected into flocks, and passed away to the south- 
ward ; the fish totally deserted the creeks ; and the natives, 
a migratory race, imitating the instinct of these^ lower 
species, travelled of[ in a body with their temporary wi^ 
wams to a more genial district. To add to these distresses 
the scurvy made its appearance ; while the sun* described 

* IbsreS's Voysfos, voU I. p. 19. latrodttctory Voyags. 
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weeUj a smaller circle, and ihed a lickly and melancbolf 
l^fat Even at noon, through an atmosphere obscured bj 
perpetual snows, '' tremendous mountains forbade almost a 
sightof the sky, and cast their nocturnal shadows over the 
ship in the midst of day." The decks were incapable 
of resisting the intense freezing of the night, and the lower 
part of them was covered an inch thick with a hoar frost 
that had all the appearance of snow, notwithstanding fires 
were kept constantly burning twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four. Between the months of January and May, twenty^ 
three men died of the scurvy, and the rest of the crew were 
so disabled as to be incapable of any labour ; but the sun's 
letum and the commencement of more genial weather pro- 
duced an instantaneous effect on the health and spirits of 
tiie crew. The natives returned, and assured the poor 
sufferers that the cold must soon be gone, making them 
imderstand by signs that the summer would coonnence 
about the middle of May ; and the sun, which now began 
to make a larger ctrcle over the hills, not only chased away 
the huge and gloomy shadows that, like a funeral-pall, had 
covered the ship, but brought back the fish to the rivers, and 
the migratory birds to the shore ; so that they soon enjoyed 
an ample supply of fresh food. On the 17th of May, a 
general breaking up of the ice took place throughout the 
cove, and the feeling that they were once more in clear 
water, with the prospect of soon leaving a scene of so much 
distress ami horror, cheered the mmds of the crew vnth in- 
ezpre^^le comfort.* These hapf^ anticipations were soon 
realizABlijf their sailing from Prince of Wales' Sound on 
31st June, and reaching the hospitable cluster of the Sand- 
wich Isles, where such was the effect of the genial climate, 
tkat in ten days' residence overy complaint had disappeared. 
On the 2d of September they left the Sandwich Islands, and 
arrived on the 20th October at Macao in China. 

It may easily be imagined, that during so disastrous a 
sojourn on the American shore, little or no progress could 
be made in the survey of the coast, which was rugged ; and 
at no great distance were mountains, covered with thick 
woods for about two-thirds of their ascent, beyond which 
they terminated in immense masses of .naked rock. The 

* Uutm*» Voyaces, vol. i. lotFodQctory Voyage, p. 49. 
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Mack-pine grew in gretft plent j, and a few black-curmiit 
bushes were noticed, but no other kind of fruit or vegetable. 
The number of savages seen by Meares did not exceed five 
or six hundred, and these had no fixed place of abode, but 
wandered up and down as fancy or necessity impelled them. 
They were strong and athletic, rather exceeding the conuBoa 
stature of Europeans, with prominent cheek-bones, round 
flat faces, eyes small and black, and h«ir, which they cat 
short round the head, of the same jetty colour. A sUt in 
the under lip, parallel to the mouth, and a perforation in 
the septum of the nose, in which was insert^ a large quill 
or a piece of bark, gave them a hideous look ; while a sin- 
gular practice of powdering their hair with the down of 
birds, allowing the frostwoik and icicles to hang from the 
beard, and painting the neck and face with red ochre, h»- 
ereased the savage singularity of their appeanmce. Their 
clothing consist^ of a single frock of the 8ea^K>tter skin» 
reaching to their knees. When employed in their canoei, 
they used a dress made of the entrails of the whale, winch 
covered the head, and was so disposed that it could be tied 
round the hole in which they sat, so as to prevent the water 
from getting into the canoe, while it kept the loWer part 
of the body warm and dry. Their hardihood and capacity 
of enduring pain astoni8*hed the English, and was remark- 
ably evinced upon an occasion mentioned by Meares : — ^ In 
the course of the winter,'' says he, ** among other rubbish, 
several broken glass bottles had been thrown out of the ship, 
and one of the natives, who was searching among them, cut 
his foot in a very severe manner. On seeing it ^Mid, we 
pointed out what had caused the wound, and applied m 
dressing to it, which he was made to understand was tbs 
remedy we ourselves applied on similar occasions ; but 1m 
and his companions instantly turned the whole into ndi<;pl6, 
and at the same time taking some of the glass, they scar- 
ified their legs and arms in a most cruel and extraordinary 
manner, informing us that nothing of that kind oould ever 
hurt them."* 

The disastrous result of this first expedition did not deter 
either Meares or his liberal employers from haxarding a 
second voyage to the same coast, which was attended vntli 

« MMfMftt Voyages, voL i. Intiediiciary Voyafe, p. 66. 
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more impoirtant resaHs. The FeHoe, of 230 Um$ baideii« 
mud the Iphisenia, of 300, were fitted out on this adventure ; 
the command being given to Captains Meares and Douglas. 
Both vessels were copper-bottomed and strongly built, and 
their crews consisted of Europeans and Chinese, among 
'Whom were some excellent smiths, shipwrights, and other 
artisans. The taking the Chinamen aboord was an experi- 
ment. Before this time they bad never formed part of the 
crew of an English merchant-ship ; and it is but justice to 
say th&t they proved hardy, good-humoured, and industrious. 
Two other very interesting passengers were on board of 
Captain Meares's ship, — Teanna, a prince of Atooi, one of 
the Sandwich Isles, who had volunteered to leave his native 
country when Meares visited it during his former expedition ; 
and Comekala, a native of King George's Sobnd, who had 
at the same time entreated to be carried to China. Of these 
two specimens of savage life Teanna was by far the finest, 
both in moral and in physical qualities. He was about 
thirty-twe years old, near six feet five inches in stature, and 
in strength almost Herculean. His carriage was dignified, 
and, in consequence of the respect paid to his superior rank 
in his own country, possessed an air of distinction, to which 
his fiuniliarity with European manners had not communi- 
cated any stiffness or embarrassment. Comekala, on the 
other hand, though cunning and sagacious, was a stranger 
to the generous qualities which distinguished the prince of 
the Sandwich Isles. He was kind, and honest when it suited 
his own interest ; but stole without scruple whatever he 
wished to have and ^ould not procure by fairer means. 
Brass and copper were metals which he might ahnost be said 
to worship. Copper halfpence, buttons, saucepans, — all 
possessed in his eyes the highest charms. It was evident 
that he coveted the brass buttons of the captain's uniform ; 
Mid his mode of fixing his eyes on the object of his desire, 
and the pangs of ungratified avarice, as exhibited in the 
contortions of his countenance,* proved matter of much 
amusement to the crew. The cause of his insatiable Uiirst 
for copper became afterward apparent. 

In the mean time Captain Meares found it necessary to 
separ^ from his consort, whose slow sailing threatened to 
impede his progress ; and after a long and hazardous paa- 
•SfD, the abip wackated in Fncndly Covein Kisg George's 
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Sound, abreast of tbe Tillage of Nootka, on the memiii^ «l 
the I3th of May^ Comekala, who for several days had been 
in a state of falgh excitation, now enjoyed the genuine de- 
fight of once more beholding his native shore ; and whea 
his intention of landing.was made known, the whole inha^ 
itants pouted forth to give him welcome. The dress ia 
which he chose to appear for the first time after so long/ an 
absence was very extraordinary : on a former occasion, 
when visited by Hannapa, a brother ehie^ he contented 
himself with an ordinary European suit ; but he now, says 
Meares, arrayed himself ki all his glory : his searlet coat 
was decorated with such quantities of brass buttons and 
copper appendages of one kind or other, that they could not 
fail to procure him profound respect from his countrymen, 
and render him an object of unbounded admiration to the 
Nootka damsels. At least half a sheet of copper formed 
his breastplate ; firom his ears copper ornaments were sue- 
pended ; and he contrived to hang from his hair, which was 
dressed* with a long pi^-tail, so many handles of copper 
saucepans, that their weight kept his head in a stiff upright 
position, which very much heightened the oddity of lus ap- 
pearance. For several of the ornaments with which he was 
BOW so proudly decorated Comekala had lived in a state of 
continual hostility with the cook, from whom he purloined 
them ; but their last and principal struggle was for an enof- 
mous spit, which the American prince had seized as a spear, 
to swell the circumstances of that splendour with which he 
was preparing to dazzle the eyes of his countrymen. In 
euch a state of accoutrement, and feeling greater delight 
than ever was experieBced on the proudest European throne, 
the long-boat rowed Comekala ashore, when a general and 
deafening shout from the crowd assured him of the universal 
joy felt oivhis return. The whole mhabitants moved to the 
beach, welcomed the traveller on shore, and afterward con- 
ducted him to the king's house, which none but persons of 
rank were penmtted to enter, and where a magnificent feast 
of wbale blubber and oil was prepared. On the whole, 
Gomekala's reception, and the impression made by his ex- 
traordinary costume, evinced his intimate knowledge of the 
ohameter of his countryman ; for though to the English tbe 
efibct was irresistibly comic, the natives ie|[»rded mm with 
a mixtioft of silent awe lad wonder, which afteir m while 
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knkiB ht&k into ezpreirions of amTenel aftonb hmrat and 

Not kme after this exhibition^ two Nootka princes, Ma- 
foUla and Callicnni, paid a visit to the English. Their little 
squadron, consisting of twelve canoes with eighteen men 
^ch, moved with stately parade round the slnp : the men 
wore dresses of beautiful se»>otter skins, covering them 
from head to heel ; their hair wa^ powdered with the white 
down of birds, and their faces bedaubed with red and black 
ochre, in the form of a shark's jaw and a kind of spiral line, 
which rendered their appearance extremely savage. Eight 
rowers sat on each side, and a single man at the bow; wmle 
the chiefs, distinguished by a high cap, pointed at the crown 
and ornamented with a small tuft of feathers, occupied a 
place in the middle. All this was very striking *, but the 
most remarkable accompaniment was the air which they 
ehanted, the effect of which is described by Meares as un« 
commonly pleasing. ** We^Hstened," says he, *^ to their song 
with an equal degree of surprise and pleasure. It was 
indeed impossible for any ear susceptible of delight from 
musical sounds, or any imnd not insensible to the power of 
melody, to remain unmoved b^ this solemn unexpected con- 
ceit. The chorus was in unison, and strictly correct as to 
time and' tune; nor did a dissonant note escape them. 
Sometimes they would make a sudden transition firom the 
high to the low tones, with such melancholy turns in theii 
variations, that we could not reconcile to ourselves the man- 
ner in which they acquired or contrived this more than un- 
taught melody, of nature. There was also something for 
the eye as well as the ear, and the action that accompanied 
their v<Hces added very much to the impression which the 
chanting made upon as aU. Every one beat time wkh un- 
deviating regularity against the eonwale of the boat with 
their paddles ; and at the end of every verse they pointed 
nith extended arms to the north and south, gradually sinking 
their voices in. such avolemn manner as to produce an effect 
not often attained by the orchestras of European nations." 
This account of the impressive musie of the people of Nootka 
Sound is, the reader may remember, eorroboirated by Captain 
Bttiiey.* The cecemony, however, did not end with tba 
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mmg ; bat after rowing twice roond the ship, riiinff vtp mk 
time as they passed tl^ stem, and Tociierating, ** Wacaa»h! 
Wacush I*' (mends,) they broaght their canoes alonffside, 
anil the two ehiefo came on board. Both were handsome 
men, of the middle size, possessing a mild bat manly expres« 
sion of coantenance. The^ accepted a present of copper, 
iron, and other articles, with signs of great delight, and 
throwing off their sea-otter garments, laid them gracefully at 
the feet of the English, and stood on the deck quite naked. 
Each jof them was presented with a .blanket, which they 
threw over their shoulders with marks of high satisfaction, 
and descending into their canoes, were paddled to the shore. 
A brisk trade in furs now commenced, which, though in- 
terrupted occasionally by the petty thefts of the savages, 
was highly favourable to the commercial interests of the ex- 
pedition. Skins of the sea-otter, beaver, martin, sable, and 
' river-otter, of the ermine, black-fox, gray, white, and red 
wolf, wolverine, marmot, racoon, bear, and moantain-sheepy 
and in addition to all these, of the fhrred, speckled, and com- 
mon seal, searcow, and sea-lion, were ail procured, though 
some in greater abundance than others. Of these by &r 
the most beautiful and valuable was the skin of the sea-otter. 
The taking of this animal is attended with considei^le 
hazard ; but constant practice has taught the natives both 
skill and courage. "When it is determined to hunt the 
sea-otter," says •Meares, " two very small caiioes are pre- 
pared, in each of which are seated two expert hunters. 
The instruments they employ are bows and arrows, with a 
small harpoon, which 'differs somewhat from the instrument 
of the same kind used in hunting the whale, the shaft being 
much the same ; but the harpoon itself of greater length, 
and so notched and barbed thai when it \ui» once entered 
the flesh it is almost impossible to extricate it. It is attached 
to the shaft by several fathoms of sufficient strength to dracr 
the otter to the boat. The arrows employed are small, and 
pointed with bone formed into a single barb. Thus equipped 
the hunters proceed among the rocks in search of their 
prey. Sometimes they surprise the animal when sleeping 
on his back on the sur&ce of the water: and if they 
can approach without waking hun, which requires infinite 
caution and skill, he is easily harpooned and dragged to the 
boAt, when a fierce battle often ensues between tho otter and 
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die hoBten, who are frequently severely wounded by hit 
teeth and claws. The more usual manner of taking him, 
however, is by pursuit, and the chase is sometimes contmued 
lor hours. As the animal cannot remain long under water, 
he skill is here chiefly exerted to direct the canoes in the 
•ame line which the otter takes when under water, at which 
time he swims with a celerity that greatly exceeds that of 
his pursuers. The moment he dives, therefore, the canoes 
separate in order to have the better chance of wounding him 
withlheir arrows at the moment he rises, although it often 
happens -that this wary and cunning animal escapes, and 
baffles the utmost skill of his persecutors. Should it happen 
that the otters are overtaken with their young ones, the 
instinct of parental affection comes out .in its most deep 
and interesting shape ; aU sense of danger and of self-pres- 
ervation is instantly lost, and both male and female defend 
their cubs with the most furious courase, tearing out with 
their teeth the arrows and harpoons fixed in them, and often 
attacking the canoes themselves. On such occasions, how- 
ever, their utmost efforts are unavailing, and they and their 
offiipring never fail of yielding to the power of the hunters."* 
TJie hunting the whale, however, is^ a still nobler sport ; 
and nothing can exceed the skill and intrepidity with which 
the Americans of Nootka engage in it. When it is deter- 
mined to proceed against this mighty creature, the chief 
prepares himself with great ceremony he is clothed in the 
sea-otter's skin, his b<^y besmeared vith oil and painted 
with red ochre ; the canoes selected -for the service are of a 
size between those used in war and the ordinary kind, and 
contain eighteen or twenty men, the bravest and most active 
that can be found. When the whale is discovered, the chief 
'lumself throws the first harpoon ; but all the people in the 
various attendant canoes are armed with the same instru-^ 
inent, to be employed as occasion may require. As soon as 
the huge fish feels the smart of the first weapon, he dives, 
and carries the shaft with all its bladders along with him ; 
on which the boats follow in his wake, and as he rises con- 
tinue to fix their weapons till he finds it impossible to sink 
ftom the number of floating buoys attached to his body* 
The whale then drowns, and is towed on shore with great 
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trhiraph and rejoicing.* He is immediately cat op, p«it 
being dedicated to tli^ feast which concludes the day, and 
the remainder divided among those who shared the dangen 
and glory of the chase. 

Thr ingenuity of the Nootka savages in many mechanical 
arts was very remarkable. Their manufacture of harpoons^ 
lines, fish-hooks, bows and arrows, their skill in tanning and 
preparing fiirs, their ingenious manner of forging the metals 
procured from the English into various ornaments for tbcir 
wives or favourites, and, above all, their art in constmctinr 
canoes, astonished the European and Chinese artisans. Of 
the iron received in exchange for furs they made tools ; and It 
was seldom they could he prevailed on to use European 
utensils in preference to their own, with the exception of th* 
saw, the utility of which in abridging labour was imma- 
diately perceived and made available. They formed of tha ' 
same metal a species of tool for hollowing out large trees^ 
Which purpose it served far better than any instrument tha 
carpenters of the Felice could give them. In this operation 
a flat stone was employed in place of an anvil, while a round 
one served for a hammer ; and with these rude implements 
they shaped the red-hot iron into a tool resembling' a cooper's 
adze, which they fastened to a wooden handle with cords 
made of sinews ; it was then sharpened, and proved admi- 
lably adapted for the purposes for which it was intended.! 

A Aer the English had been for some time in King GeorgeV 
Sound, the Americans began to make use of sails formed of 
mats, in imitation of Captain Meares's ship. Hannapa got 
the sailors to rig one of his war-canoes in the English styles 
of which he was extremely proud, never omitting the cere- 
mony of hoisting his pendant whenever he approached, to 
the great amusement of the crew. Not long after this the 
English were waited upon by Wicananish, a prince of greater 
wedth and power than any they had yet seen, who mvited 
diem to visit his kingdom, which lay at some distance to the 
arathward, that a commercial intercourse might be estab- 
ished for the advantage of both parties. The invitation 
was accepted, and Wicananish himself met the Felice at 
some distance from the shore with a small fleet of canoes ; 
and* coming on board, piloted them into the harbour. They 
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feand the capital to be at least Ifnee times the size of Nootkiu 
The country round was coveie<? with impenetrabhe woods of 
great extent, in which were (rres of enormous size. After 
the king ^d hie chiefs had l>etn entertained on board, the 
English were in return invite 1 to a feast by Wicananish ; 
and it is not easy to conceive a more interesting picture of 
•ava^e life than is given by Mei res on this occasion. ** On 
entering the house,^says,he^ ''we were absolutely aston- 
ished at the vast area it ennhsed. It contained a large 
square, boarded up close on all sides to the height of twenty 
feet, with planks of an uncommon breadth and length. 
Three enormous trees, rudely carved and painted, formed 
the rafters, which were 'supported at the ends and in the 
middle by gigantic images, carved out of huge blocks n 
timber. The same kind of broad planks covered the wholes 
to keep out the rain ; but they were so placed as to be le- 
movable at pleasure, either to receive the air and liglil or 
to let out the smoke. In the middle of this spacious ro«im 
were several fires, and beside them large wooden vessels 
filled with fish-soup. Large slices of whale's JQesh lay bi a 
state of preparation, to be put into similar machines filled 
* with water, into which the women, with a kind of toiiffs, 
coitveyed hot stones from very fierce fires, in order to ntULe 
it boil. Heaps of fish were strewed about ; and iu this 
central part of the square, which might properly be called 
the kitchen, stood large seal-skins filled with .>il, from 
whenee the guests were served with that delicious beverage. 
The trees that supported the roof were of a size which would 
lender the mast of a first rate man-of-war diminutive on a 
comparison with them ; indeed our curiosity as well as our 
astonishment was at its utmost stretch when we considered / 
the strength which must have been required to raise these 
enormous beams to their present elevation, and how such 
strength could be commanded by a pepple wholly unao 
attainted, as we suppi Bed, with the mechanic powers. The 
door by which we entered this extraordhiary fabric was the 
mouth of one of these huge images, which, large as it may, 
from this circumstance, be supposed to have been, was not 
dispioportioned to the other features of its colossal visage. 
We ascended by a few steps on the outside ; and after passing 
the portal, descended down the chin into the house, where 
we fimnd new matter for wonder in the number of men* 
H2 
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woiBMi, and duldran who compoied the familj of the fAaei, 
which consisted of at least 800 persons. These were di- 
vided into gronpa according to th^ respective oflkeis which 
had distinct places assigned them. The whole of the inte- 
Tior of the bailding was sunroanded by a bench, about two 
feet firom the ground, on which the Tarions inhabitants set, 
ate, and slept. The chief appeared at the upper end of the 
foom surrounded by natives of rank, on a small raised plat- 
form, round which were placed several large chests, over 
which hung bladders of oil, large slices of whale's fleshy and 
proportionable gobbets of blubber. Festoons of human 
scoHs, arranged with some attention to uniformity, were 
disposed in almost every part where they could be placed ; 
and, however ghastly such ornaments appeared to European 
eyes, they were evidently considered mr the courtiers and 
people of Wicananish as a very splendid and apprqmate 
decoration of the royal apaitment.*' When the English 
appeared the guests had made a considerable advance in 
their banquet. Before each person was placed a large sUce 
of boiled whale, which, with small wooden dishes filled 
with oil and fish-soup, and a muscle-shell instead of a spoon, 
composed the economy of the table. The servants busily * 
replenished the dishes as they were emptied, and the wcmen 
picked and opened some bark, which served the purpose of 
towels. The guests despatched their messes with astoi^ 
ishing rapidity and voracity, and even the children, some 
of them not above three years old^ devoured the blubber 
and oil with a rapacity worthy of their fathers. Wicsr 
nanish in the mean time did the honours with an air of hos- 
pitable yet dignified courtesy which might have graced a 
more cultivate society. 

At the conclusion of the feast, it was intimated tq the 
English that the proper time had arrived to produce their 
presents. Upon this a great Tariety of articles- were dis- 
|4ayed ; among which vrere several blankets and two cop- 
per tea-kettles. On these last, considered to be almost in- 
estimable, the eyes of the whole assembly were instantly 
riveted ; and a guaid was unmediately mounted, who kept a 
jealoos watch over them till curiosity was gratified ; aiier 
which they were deposited in large chests rudely carved and 
fencifiilly adorned with human teeth. About fifty men now 
•dvioeed into the middle of the apaxtment, each holding op^ 
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aiMpottar ikin near^iix feel in length, and wbtlethey 
lenuuned in that poaitton the prince deliTered a speeeli» 
daring which he gave hb hand in token of friendship to the 
captain, and informing him that these skins were the return 
he proposed to make for the present he had just receiTed, 
49oncltided by ordering them to be immediately convejed on 
board. 

The English now opened a briidc trade, procuring the 
finest furs, while they were supplied with excellent pro- 
visions : salmon, cod, halibut, rock-fish, and herrings were 
brought to them firesh firom the water ; and the women and 
children sold them berries, wikl onions, salads, and other 
esculent plants. Wicananish, however, was anxious to 
establish a riffid monopoly, and evinced the utmost jealousy 
leftt any neighbouring princes should be admitted to trade 
with the English. None were allowed to go on board 
without hb license ; and one unfortunate stranger was de- 
tected without a passport, hurried into the woods, and, as 
was strongly suspected, instantly put to deaUk At last two 
chiefo, who had already entered into some transactions with 
Captain Meares, remonstrated against such illiberality ; and 
Wicananish, rather than go to war, concluded a treaty, 
which had the effect of restoring a good understanding by 
mutual sacrifices. Hanna and Det<K>tche agreed to resign 
to Wicananish all the otter skins in their possession, on 
condition of receiving the two copper tea-kettles already 
mmtioned. Thes^ last articles, however ludicrous it may 
appear in the eyes of European diplomatists, foimed tbie 
grand basis of the treaty, and the terms of exchange were 
not arranged without much difficulty. During theie pro- 
ceedings Uie English had little opportunity to examine the 
country ; but every thing which they saw was inviting. An 
archipelajro extended fimn King George's Sound to the har- 
bour of Wicananish, most of the islands beins covered with 
wood, with few dear spots. The soil was nch, producing 
berries and fruits in abundance, and the timber of uncomf 
mon sixe and beauty, consisting chiefly of red oak, largi 
cedar, black and white spruce-fir. In their expeditions inti 
the interi<nr they met with firequent groives, where abnoil 
treqr atcond tree was fit for masts of any dimeasions.* 

* M senses TsfagM, VOL L y. ML 
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From Wkaniuiish paptain M^res sailed southwwd 
along a coast not yisited by Cook, of which the chart by 
Maurelle was so inaccarate that it seensed ahnost certaTti 
he had never sanreyed it in person. During this voyage 
they were visited by a small fleet of canoes, filled with 
people hi more savage than those hitherto met with.- 
The face of the chief was bedaubed with black ochre, and 
powdered with a glittering sand, which communicated a 
singular fierceness of expression ; while his manners were 
rude, and gave no encouragement to any more intimate 
intercourse. Meares continued his survey of the coast as 
hi north as latitude 49^ 37' ; after which he retraced his 
progress, and on reaching the Strait of Juan de Fu^ took 
possession of it, with all the usual ceremonies, in the 
name of the King of Great Britain. The existence of this 
channel, which had been doubted since its discovery in 
1592, was now positively ascertained, and the long-boat 
was despatched up the strait undisr the command of Mr. 
Dufi^, first officer of the Felice. Her crew consisted of 
thirteen sailors, well armed, and provisioned for a month. 
In a week, however, they retumed,-^with their* full com- 
plement indeed, but every one, of them wounded. They 
had been attacked by the natives with a ferocity and deter- 
mination which set at naught the usual terror of firearms. 
The assailants used their bows and arrows, clubs, speam, 
stone-bludgeons, and slings, with great skill and courage. 
The boat itself showed this, being pierced in numerous 
places with the barbed arrows, many of which were still 
sticking in the awning, which, by intercepting the heavy 
showers of these missues and breaking the fall of the large 
stones discharffed from the slings, was the principal means 
of preserving the lives of the crew. 

On retummg down the strait, they were met by a canoe 
paddled by two subjects of Wicananish, and after purchas- 
ing some fish were about to bid them farewell, when the 
savages made them aware that they still had another com- 
modity to dispose of, and to their inexpressible honor 
exhibited two human heads still dripping with blood. 
** They held up these detestable objects by the hair," says 
Meares, " with an air of triumph and exultation ; and when 
the crew of the boat discovered signs of disgust and detest- 
ation at 80 appalling a qie^iele, the savages, in a tone 
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tnd wiUi looks of extreme satisfaction, hifomied them that 
they «^ere the heads of two people belonging to Tatootche^ 
the enemy of their own king Wicananish, whom they had 
recently slain."* 

This last occurrence threw a gloom orer the spirits of 
the ship's company, and caused them to make more minate 
inquiries into the habits of the sarages, which brought to 
light some very extraordinary circumstances. Mild and 
amiable as were the general manners of the inliaMtants of 
Nootka Sound, it was discovered by their own confession 
that they not only tortured captives with every refinement 
of cruelty, but ^tested on human flesh. Callicum, a chief 
described by Meares as a model of kindness and even of 
delicacy in his intercourse with the English, acknowledged 
that he slept nightly on a pillow filled With human sculls, 
which he often exhibited as trophies of his vakmr. Ma- 
quilla betrayed his cannibal propensities in a manner still 
more decided : " It so happened that the chief, in ascend- 
ing the side of the ship, by some untoward accident received 
a hurt in the leg; Orders were immediately given to the 
surgeon to attend, and when he was about to apply a 
plaster to the wound, Maquilla absolutely refused to submit, 
but sucked himself the blood which fireely flowed from it ; 
and when we expressed our astonishment and disgust at 
such conduct, he replied by licking his lips, patting his 
belly, and exclaiming, * Glooshy cloosh,' or * Good, ^od !' 
Nor did he now hesitate to confess that he ate human 
flesh, and to express the delight he took in banqueting 
upon his fellow-creatures ; not only avowing the practice, 
but informing the crew, as they stood shuddering at the 
story, that not long before this the ceremony of killing and 
eating; a slave had taken place at Friendly Cove.*'t This 
acknowledgment was confirmed by Gallicum and Hannapa, 
who, protesting they had never tasted the smallest bit of 
human flesh themselves, described Maquilla as pecnliarly 
fond of it, and in the practice of killmg a slave once a 
month to gratify his unnatural appetite. Perhaps there 
might be some exagmration in this ; but the ghastly om»* 
ments of Wicananish's dining-room, the extraordinary 
inllow of Gallicum, the exposure of men's heads and Ihnbi 
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for Mle, and the admiinoii of the chief himself safficimilly 
prove the exintence of this atroqious custom, what«vef 
might be the extent to which it was carried. 

For a long time the English thought the inhabitants had 
no religious belief whatever. To the huge misshapen 
images seen in their houses they addressed no homage ; 
they had neither priests nor temples, nor did they offer any 
sacrifices ; but an accidental circumstance led to the dis- 
covery that, though devoid of all superstitious observances, 
and wholly ignorant of the true God, they were not with- 
out a certain species of mythology, including the belief of 
an existence after death. ** ThuT diseoveryi^ says Meares, 
* arose from our inquiries on « very different subject: 
On expressing our wish to be informed by what means 
they became acquainted with copper, and why it was such 
s peculiar object of their admiration, a son of Hannapa, 
one of the Nootkan chiefs, a youth of unconmion sagacity, 
informed us of all he knew on the subject ; and we found, 
to our surprise, that his story involved a little sketch of 
their religion.'' "Wlien words were wanting he supplied 
the deficiency by thos^ expressive actions which nature or 
necessity seems to communicate to people whose language 
is imperfect ; and the young Nootkan conveyed his ideas 
by signs so skilfully as to render them perfectly intelligible. 
He related his story in the following manner : — ** He first 
placed a certain number of sticks on the ground, at small 
distances firom each other, to which he gave separate^iames. 
Thus, he called the first his father, and the next his grand- 
fiither : he then took what remained and threw them all 
into confusion together, as much as to say that they were 
the general heap of his ancestors, whom he could not indi- 
vidually reckon. He then, pointing to this bundle, said, 
when they lived an old man entered the sound in a copper 
canoe, with copper paddles, and every thing else in his 
possession of the same metal ; that he paddled along the 
shore, on which all the people were assembled to contem- 
plate so strange a sight, and that, having thrown one of 
nis copper paddles on shore, he himself landed. The ex- 
traordmary stranger then told the natives that he came 
from the sky, to which the boy pointed with his hi^nd ; 
that their country would one day be destroyed, when they 
would all be killed, and rise again to live in the place firom 
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whence he came. Our young interpreter ezplamed thie 
eircumstance of his narrative by lying down aa if he were 
dead, and then, rising up suddenly, he imitated the action 
as if he were soaring through the air. He continued to 
inform us that the people killed the old man and took his 
canoe, from which event they derived their fondness fdr 
copper, and he added that the images in their houses were 
intended to represent the form, and perpetuate the mission, 
of this supernatural person who came from the sky.*** 

As the objects of this voyage were principally of a com- 
mercial nature. Captain Meares had better opportunities 
to observe the character of the natives than to explore the 
coast or the interior of the countiy. The range of his 
navigation, extending only from Nootka Sound to the 
latitude of 49^ 37' north, disclosed no regular contmuity 
of land, but in every direction large islands, divided hj 
deep sounds and channels. The time which this intelli- 
gent seaman could spare was not enough to complete the 
survey ; but, judging ftom what he did see, he was led to 
the belief that the entire space from Sl Georee's Sound to 
Hudson's Bay and Davis's Strait, instead of a continent, 
was occupied by ay immense archipelago, through which 
might reach a passage from the Pacific into the Atlantic 
-Ocean. ** The channels of this archipelago,'* says he, in 
his memoir on the probable existence of a north-west 
passage, ** were found to be wide and capacious, with near 
two hundred fathoms' depth of water, and huge promon- 
tories stretching out into the sea, where whales and sea- 
otters were seen in an incredible- abundance. In some of 
these channels there are islands of ice, which we may ven- 
ture to say could never have been formed on the western 
side of America, which possesses a mild and moderate 
climate; so that their existence cannot be reconciled to 
any other idea than that they received their formation in 
the eastern seas, and have been drifted by tides and cur- 
tents through the passage for whose existence we are 
contending.^t 

To determine this great question, and complete an acca- 
nte survey of the north-west coast of America, Captain 
Yancoaver, an excellent officer, who had received his pio- 
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fymawuA edoeatiMi under Cook, wm despatched in 1790 
and, oommeDoinff bis voye^ at Cape Mendocino, In latb 
Hide 41^, lie saifod northward two bnndred ai|d nineteen 
leagues to the Strait of Jaan de Fu9a9 never losing sight 
of the surf which dashed ai^ainstthe sliore, taking once or 
twice eveiy day the meridional altitude, and minutely 
noting the position of the most conspicuous points. The 
whole coast presented an impenetrable barrier against 
approach from the sea, and no opening was found to ofibrd 
his vessels the smallest shelter. He then explored the 
Strait of Juan de Fu9a ; and baying satb6ed himself that 
no passaffe across America was to be discovered there» 
devoted his time to the survey of the labyrinth of islands, 
sounds, and inleto between 60° and 60° of Utitud^. Aft» 
a series of patient and scientific observations every way 
worthy of the school in which he had been bred, he ascer> 
tained the grand fact that the coast was throughout con- 
tinuous, and thus dispelled all hope of a north-west passage 
in this quarter. It was his &te to encounter not a little 
unreasonable skepticum when the result was made public ; 
and, like many other travellers and navigators, he found 
too much reason to complain of thosc^ lazy closet-philoso- 
phers who refuse to admit any testimony which happens 
to contradict their own preconceived theories. Time, how- 
ever, has done him justice, and fully confirmed the accu- 
racy of his report. 

After the disastrous result of the expedition of Behring, 
more than eighty years elapsed before Russia thought proper 
to pursue the career of discovery on the extreme coasts of 
North-western America. At length Count Romanzofi^ a 
scientific and patriotic nobleman, determined to despatch 
Lieutenant Kotzebue on a visage to the straits which bear 
the name of that great'maiiner. His equipment connsted 
of a single vessel, the Rurick, one hundred tons burden, 
with twenty-two railors, a surseon, and a botanist. Having 
doubled Cape Horn, he arrived on the I9th June, 1816, at 
Awatscha. Continuing his course, he passed the boundary 
explored by Behring, and on the 1st of August descried on 
^ right, in latitude 68°, a broad opening which he trusted 
would prove the long-sought-for passa^ Having entered* 
he landed on the beach, ascended a neighbouring hill, and 
■aW nothing bat water as far as the eye could iMch* Full 
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0f aid€nt •xpaeUtion he employed a fortiu^t in examimng 
tbw aoaiid, onkiDg a oompiete chrcuit of its shores.^ No 
outlet, however, waa discovered, except one, which it ap- 
peared almost certain commanicated with Norton Sounoi 
and Kotzebue resamed his voyage, which, however, waa 
attended with no new or impr-cant results. To this ana 
cf the sea, the discovery of which forms the principal fea- 
ture in his enterprise, he has very properly communicated 
his name. 

With Kotz^me terminates our account of the progress 
of discovery upon the north-western shores uf America ; 
for an outline of the survey made by Captain Beecbey be- 
longs to a future portion of this disquisition. It is a pleas- 
ing reflection, that almost exclusively to the , British navy 
belongs the hard^eamed praise of having explored nearly 
the whole of this coast, with an accuracy which leaves 
nothing to be desired by the most scientific navigator. 



CHAPTER III. 

Hearm and Sir Alexander Maeheitzie*. 

GoSonizatloa of Cansda— French Far-trado—Rine of HadaonHi Bay 
Company— Hearn^'8 Three Journeys— North-west Fur OompttRy— 
Fine Joamey ef Sir Alexaader M ad^enzie in 178(^His 9ocvbA Ex- 
psdttion ia 1792. 

Havino completed a brief sketch of the progress of dis* 
oovery alonr the wide extent of the eastern and western 
shores of North America, from the first expedition of Cabot 
to the latest attempts of Kotzebue, two important subjects 
nresent themselves,— 4he rise of the fui^trade, and the great 
oscoveriea which were < achieved by British subjects con- 
nocted with this branch of commercial enterprise. The 
expedition of Cartier conferred on the French that title to 
the countries round the St. Lawrence which results from 
priority of discovery ; and other circumstances combined 
to direct their efiforts chiefly to the colonization of the more 
northern tracts of America. Among these causes may bo 
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reckoned the disastrous failure of their attempt to eKablirik 
a settlement in Florida, the great power of the Spaniards 
in that quarter, and the preoccupation of the middle regions 
of the continent by the English. In 1598, the Sieur de la 
Roche, a Breton gentleman of ancient family, obtained iirom 
Henry IV. a patent, equally unlimited with that granted bf 
Elizabeth to Gilbert and Raleigh. He was hominated 
lieutenant-general of Canada, Hochelaga, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and of the countries lying on the river of the 
great Bay of Norimbega (meaning the St. Lawrence), ^nd 
the supreme command, both civil and military, was concen- 
trated in his single person. His preparations were singularly 
disproportionate to those high-sounding titles, and the whole 
expedition was unfortunate. La Roche, with a smaH 
squadron, and crews consisting principally of convicted 
felons, landed on Sable Island, near the coast of Nova 
Scotia. From this barren spot, ill adapted for a settlement, 
he reached the opposite shore, which he surveyed ; and 
having intrusted the temporary command of the colony ,to 
an inferior officer, he returned to France to procure ad- 
ditional supplies. On arriving in Brittany, a dispute arose 
between him and the Duke de Mercoeur, a nobleman epjoy- 
ing the confidence of the French monarch, by whose in- 
fluence the royal favour was wholly withdrawn from La 
Roche. That adventurer, deprived of all means of prose- 
cuting his enterprise in the New World, soon after died of 
a broken heart. , 

Meantime the colony on Sable Island were exposed to 
famine and disease, and totally neglected by the king, amid 
the occupation and excitement of his vast political schemes. 
Their existence was at length accidentally recalled to the 
mind of Henry, who in d6ep remorse for his forgetfulness 
despatched a vessel, which on its arrival found only twelve 
survivors! They had formed a hovel of the planks of a 
shipwrecked Spanish vessel, supported themselves by fish- 
ing, and replaced their worn-out European garments with 
the skins of the sea-wolf. On their return to France, the 
monarch was greatly moved by the account of their sufier- 
ings, corroborated as it was by their emaciated and haggard 
aspect, matted hair, beards which almost swept the ground, 
and singular dress. He hastened to compensate for his 
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iieel«et, by granting to such as were felons a firee pardon, 
imd presenting to each a sum of fifty crowns.* 

These disasters were followed soon after by an attempt 
of Chauvin and Pontgreve, two fur-merchants, to establish 
a colony at Tadoussack, on the mouth of the Saguenay, 
which proved abortive, and gave place to an expedition on a 
more enlarged scale, planned and conducted by De Monts, 
a gentleman of Saintongje, whose squadron consisted of 
forty vessels. His first settlement was on the Island of St. 
Croix, from which he removed to Port Hoyal, now known 
by the name of Annapolis, . where he appears to have 
abandoned his more pacific designs for the superior excitation 
and profits of pi^ac^» The complaints of the merchants 
engaged in the Newfoundland fishery terminated in the re- 
call and disgrace of De Monts ; but Champlain, on whom 
the command devolved, showed himself every way worthy 
of the trust. From Tadoussack he removed the principal 
settlement to Quebec, where he built and fortified a town, 
reduced the surrounding teMtory into cultivation, and be- 
came the founder of the government of Canada, or New- 
France. Leaving his infslnt settlement, he next determined 
to penetrate into the intei^ior ; and his emotions of wonder 
and astonishment may be easily conceived, when, ascending 
the St. Lawrence, the majestic forests of Canada first met 
his eye, encircling in their bosom the greatest lakes known 
to exist in the world. Surveying first the southern bank of 
the river, and of the lakes Ontano and Erie, he found that 
he had reached the very cradle of savage life, surrounded 
by nations whose manners, occupations, and superstitions 
were as new as they were bold and terrific. 

To pursue the discoveries of the French into the interior 
of North America does not properly fall within the limits 
of this work ; and it is sufiicient at present to observe, that 
after a Ions and sanguinary struggle between the armies of 
France and England, in the war which broke out in 1756, 
Canada was at last subdued by the English, and the pos- 
session of the province confirmed to Great Britain by the 
treaty of 1703. During the war between the TTiiited States 
and the mother country, Upper Canada once more became 
ihe theatre of an obstinate contest, which concluded, how* 

* Histolre CMn^nl des Voyages, vol. xiv. p. 589, 591. 
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ever, nnfavoonbly for the American troopi ; and tW coap ti y 
liat since remained an integral part of the British dominicms. 
Under the French the Air-trade, notwithstanding the re- 
strictions with which commerce was oppressed, was carried 
to a great height and embraced an unmense extent of 
country. It was conducted by a set of hardy adventurers, 
who joined the savages in their hunting-parties, and thus 
collected large cargoes of furs with which they supplied the 
merchants. Their distant inland expeditions sometimes 
occupied twelve or even eighteen montns ; and during this 
period their uninterrupted familiarity with the natives al- 
most transformed them into as wild and barbarous a con- 
dition as that of the tribes with whom they associated. ** It 
requires less time," sa^s Sir Alexander Mackenzie, ^ for a 
civilized people to deviate into the manners and customs of 
savage lire, than for savages to rise into a state of civiKia- 
tion. Such was the event with those wh6 thus accompanied 
the natives on their hunting and trading excursions; for 
they became so attached to the Indian mode of life, that 
they lost all relish for their former habito and native homes* 
Hence they derived the title of Coureurs de Bois, became a 
kind of pedlars, and were extremely useful to the merchants 
engaged in the fiir^trade, who gave them the necessary credit 
to proceed on their commercial undertakings. Three or 
four of these people would join their aXw^ put their 
property into a birch-bark canoe which they worked them* 
selves, and would then either accompany the natives in their 
excursions, or penetrate at once into the country. At 
length these voyages extended to twelve or fifteen months, 
when they returned with rich cargoes of furs, and followed 
by creat numbers of the natives. During the short time 
requisite to settle their accounts with the merchants and 
procure fresh credit, they generally contrived to squander 
away all their gains, when they returned to renew their 
favourite mode of life, their views being answered and their 
labour sufficiently rewarded by indulging themselves in ex- 
travagance and dissipation during the short space of one 
month in twelve or fiileen. This indifierence about amassing 
property, and the pleasure of living free from all restrain^ 
soon brought on a licentiousness of manners which could 
not lonft escape the vigilant observation of the missionaries, 
who had much reason to complain of their being a disgrace 
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%» the Christian religion, by not only swerving from it* 
duties themselves, but bringing it into disrepute with vhose 
of the natives who had become converts to it, and conse* 
qaently obstracting the great object to wbich these pious 
men had devoted their lives. They therefore exerted their 
influence to procure the suppression of these people ; and 
accordingly no one was allowed to go up the country to 
traffic with the Indians w:;hout a license from the French 
government."* This change of system was not at first 
attended with the expected benefits ; for the licenses were 
sold in most instances to^ retired officers or their widows, 
who ag»m disposed of them. to the fur-merchants, and they 
of necessity recalled to their service the coureu^s d^ bois 
as their agents : thus matters assumed, though by a some- 
what more circuitous process, the same aspect as before* 
At last military posts were established at the confluence of 
the great lakes, which repressed the excesses of the wood- 
runners, and afiforded protection to the trade ; while under 
this new system, a Ixxly of respectable men, usually re- 
tired o&^etBy introduced order and regularity in the traffic 
with the native,s, co-operated with the eflbrts of the mission- 
aries, and extended their intercourse with the various tribes 
to the distance of two thousand five hundred miles, firom 
the most civilized portion of the colony to the banks of the 
Saskatchewine river in 53° north latitude, and longitude 
102^ west.t Of these trading commanders two individuals 
attempted to penetrate to the Pacific Ocean, but appear to 
have been unsuccessful. 

The discoveries of the English in Hudson's Bay, and the 
latest attempts of Fox and James to reach the Pacific 
through some of its unexplored channels, have been suf- 
ficiently enlarged upon in a former volume ;| but though 
onsoccessful in their great design, the accounts brou^t , 
kooM regarding the rich furs of these extreme northern shores 
excited the attention of Grosseliez, an enterprising individual, 
who undertook a voyage to survey the country, and laid 
before the French government a proposal for a commercial 

* Sir Alexander Biackenzie's History of the Fur-trade, praOxed to Uks 
Voyages, p. 1-3. 
\ Ibid. p. 6. 
I Polar Seas and Regions, clup. vt 
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■ettletnent upon the coast. The miniiter, hotreirer, w^ 
jected it as Tisiotmry ; and Orosseliez, having obtained aa 
introduction to Mr. Montaffti, the English resident at Paris, 
was introduced to Prince Rupert, who, struck by the prob> 
able advantages of the project, eagerly patronised it. By 
his interest with the English king he obtained the grant of 
a ship commanded by Captain Zachariah Gillam, who sailed 
with Orosseiiez in 1668, and penetrating to the top of 
James's Bay, Erected Fort Charles on the bank of the Rupert 
River. In the succeeding year Prinde Rupert, with seven- 
teen other persons, were incorporated into a company, and 
obtained an exclusive right to establish settlements and carry 
on trade in Hudson's Bay. Their charter recites, that 
those adventurers having at their own great cost undertaken 
an expedition to Hudson's Bay, in order to discover a new 
passage into the South Sea, and to find a trade for liirs, 
minerals, and other commodities, and having made soch 
discovenes as Encouraged them to proceed in their design, 
his majesty granted to them and their heirs, under the 
name of " The Governor and Company of Adventurers 
trading into Hudson's Bay," the power of holding and 
alienating lands, and the sole right of trade in Hudson's 
Strait, and with the territories upon the coasts of the same. 
They were authorized to fit out ships of war, to erect forts, 
make reprisals, and send home all English subjects entering 
the bay without their HcelMe, and to declare war and make 
peace with any prince or people not Christian.* 

Instituted with such ample powers, and at fint plaeed 
under the management of enlightened- men, this company- 
soon arrived at considerable prosperity. They have, indeed, 
been severely censured as exhibiting little seal to promote 
discovery, aiid for uniformly opposing every attempt on tbe 
part of their servants to solve the long*agitated <|uestion of 
a north-west passage. There appears to have been bmi^ 
personal pique in these accusations ; and the expedition of 
knight, in 1721, fitted out on the most liberal scale at the 
company's expense, and the tenor of their original instrve- 
tions to their governor, certainly prove that they were not 
enemies to the cause of discovery ; while the faihoe of the 

* Mtepliersoa's Annals of ComiBBres, vol. U. p. 556, 6M. 
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voyttMi of Middl^oB in 1742^ and of Gaptaino Moore and 
Smith in 1746, miMt at length hare convincod the bittoreat 
opponents of the company, that if they had not diaoovoted 
the long-expected passage in some of the straits leading 
into Hodeon's Bvft it was for the very sufficient reason that 
such did no* exist. But the most remarkable refutation of 
these altegations is to be found in the important and inters 
esting jonmey of Heame, from Prince of Wales' Fort to 
the Northern Ocenn, brought to a successful termination in 
177%, which, in its origin and progressi merits our particular 
atten^n. 

The nattTO Indians, who range over rather than inhabit 
the large tract oi country north of Chorcbill Rivera having 
rqMatedly brought specimens' of copper ore to the com- 
pany's factory, it was plaonbly conjectured that these had 
been fonnd not for from ikb British settlements ; and as 
the sa?ages affirmed that tber mines were not very distant 
bom a large river^ it Waa imagined, most erroneously, as 
was proved by the result, that this stream must empty 
itself into Hudson's Bity< In 176S, the Indians who came 
to trade at Prince of Wales' Fort brought further accounts 
of this river, exhibiting at the same time samples of copper, 
which they affirmed to foe the produce of a mine in its 
vicinity* The governor now resolved to despatch an intel- 
ligent person across the continent to obtain more precise 
udTorniatieii. Samuel Heame was chosen for this service, 
a man of great hardihood and sagacity, bred in the efnploy- 
ment of the company^ and who, without pretensions to 
high scieirtific attainments, ptMsessed sufficient knowledge 
to enable him to construct a chart of the country through 
which he travelled. His instructions directed huai to pro- 
ceed to the borders of the country of the Athnbasca Indians, 
where it was expected be would meet with a river repre- 
eented by the Indians io abound with copper ore, and to 
be so &r to the north that in the middle of sunlmer the 
em did net set. It was called by the natives Neetha-san- 
aan Dazey, or the Far-off Metal River ; and Mr. Heame 
was directed to explore its course to the mouth, where he 
was to determine the latitude and longitude, to ascertain 
whether it was navigable, and to judge of the practica- 
bility of a settlement. He was enjoined also to examine 
the mines alleged to exist in that district, the nature of the 
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fuoune ; vometiiites we had too modi, feldoiii just cnotiglg 
frequently too little, and often none at alL It will be on^ 
n^essaiy to say, that we fasted many times two wh<^ 
days and nights, twice upwards of three days, and once» 
while at Shenanhee, near seven days, during which we 
tasted not a mouthful of any thing, except a few cran- 
berries, water, scraps of old leather, and burnt bones." 
On these pressing occasions Heame often, saw the Indians 
examine their wardrobe, which consisted chiefly of skin 
clothing, considering attentively what part could best be 
spared, when sometimes a piece of half-rotten deer-ddo, 
and at others a pair of old shoes, would be sacrificed to 
alleviate extreme hunger. «None of our natural wants,** 
ne observes, «if we except thirst, are so distressing or 
hard to endure as hunger, and in wandering situations like 
that which I now experienced, the hardship is greatly 
aggravated by the uncertainty with regard to its duration, 
and the means most proper to be used to remove it, as i\eU 
as by the labour and fatigue we must necessarily undergo 
fer that purpose, and the disappointment^ which too fre- 
quently frustrated our best-concerted plans and most 
strenuous exertions. It not only enfeebles the body, but 
depresses the spirits, ii* 4pite of every effort to prevent it. 
Besides which, for want of action, the stomach so far loses 
its digestive powers, that, after long fasting, it resumes its 
office with pain and reluctance. During this journey I 
have too frequently experienced the dreadral effects of this 
calamity, and more than once been reduced to so low a 
state by hunger and fatigue, that when Providence threw 
anv thing in my way, my stomach has been scarcely able ■ 
ic retain more than two or three ounces without producing 
tne most oppressive pain."* 

On the 3ioth June, they arrived at a small riveiL called 
Cathawhachaga, which empties itself into White Snow 
Lake, in 64P north latitude. Here, as the guide declared 
they could not that Summer reach the Coppermine Riveiv 
Heame determined to pass the winter, wiUi the intention 
•f pushing on to his destination in 1771. They accord- 
ingly forsook their northward route, and taking a westerly 
course were joined in a few days by many troops of -wan!* 

*HesnM^ JonmsT ». SS. 
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imng Indians ; so that by the 30th July they mastered 
•boat 'seventy tents, containing nearly six hundred souls, 
and on moving in the morning the whole ground seemed 
aUve with men, women, children, and dogs. The deer 
were so plenty that, though lately five or six individuals 
iiad almost- perished from hunger, this numerous body sup- 
ported themselves with great ease, and often killed their 
game for the skins, leaving the carcass to be devoured by 
the foxes.* In this manner, en^ged alternately in hunt* 
ing and fishing, making observations on the country, and 
studying the extraordinary manners of his associates, the 
£nglisb traveller was preparing for his winter sojourn, 
whoi an accident rendered his quadrant useless, and com- 
.pelled him, on 18th August, to set out on his return to the 
fint. 

The hardships he endured on his route homeward were 
various and accumulated. He was plundered by the north* 
ein Indians, who, adding insult to injury, entered his tent, 
smoked a pipe which they filled with the white man*s 
tobacco, asked to see his luggage, and without waiting for 
an answer turned the bag inside out, and spread every 
article on the ground. The work of appropriation was 
equally rapid, and the empty bag was flung to the owner ; 
but a fit of compunction seizing them, they restored a knife, 
an awl, and a needle. On begging hard for his razors, 
they consented to give up one, and added enough of soap 
to shave him during the remainder of his journey, makinir 
him understand that the surrender of 'these articles called 
for his warmest gratitude. 

As the cold weather approached, the party thus plut>- 
dered suffered grievously from want of that warm deer- 
skin clothing UMd by the Indians at this season. A dress 
of this kind is rather costly, requiring the prime ^parts of 
from eight to eleven skins. These Hearne at last managed 
to collect ; but as tjie Indian women alone could prepare 
them, he was compelled to cany this load «long with him 
from day to day, earnestly beg^ng the natives at each sno 
cessive resting-place to permit their wives to dress his 
skins. He met, however, with a surly and uniform refusal ^ 
and 9X last^ after bearing the burden for several weeks, was 

* HeariMPt JonnMsr, p. 40. 
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forced to throw it off, and suctain the cold m he heit coal^ 
without either skin-clothing or tnow-shoet. When, cob* 
tinuinff their courte in this forlorn condition to the south- 
east, they met with Captain Matonabbee, a powerful and 
intelligent chief, who was then on his way to Prince of 
Wales* Fort with iurs and other articles of trade. It wtm 
this person who brought the accounts of the Ooppermine 
River, which induced the company to fit out the expedition, 
and he was naturally interested in its success. He evinced 
the utmost activity in relieving their, wants, iumlBhed them 
with a warm suit of otter and other skins, and, not being 
able to provide them with snow-shoes, directed them to a 
small range of woods, where they found materials for both 
•hoes and sledges. ' Matonabbee then treated the party to 
a feast, and took occa^on in his conversation with Hearn* 
to explain the causes of his failure, and to offer his assist- 
ance in a third expedition. He attributed all their misfor- 
tunes to the misconduct of the guide, and to their having 
no women with them. ** In an expedition of this kind,** 
said he, **when all the men are so heavily laden that they 
can neither hunt nor travel to any considerable distance, in 
ease they meet with success in hunting, who is to cany 
the produce of their labour ? Women were made for 
labQur ; one of them can carry or haul as much as two men 
can do. They also }4tch our tents, make and mend our 
elothinff, keep us warm at night ; and in fact there is no 
such thing as travelling any considerable distance, or for 
any length of time, in this countir, without them ; and yet, 
though they do every thing, they are maintained at % 
trifling expense % fiw, as they always act the cook, the yerj 
licking of their fingers in scarce times is sufficient for their ' 
subsistence."* Assisted hy this friendly chiei^ the Eng- 
lish traveller again set forward, and after experiencing an 
Intense degree of cold, by which the favounte dog in hia 
■ledge was frozma to death, he reached the ibrt on 25tl| 
November, having been absent eight months and twenty^ 
two days. Matonabbee arrived a lew days afler. 

Though twice oompelled to return, Heame, whose apjbdl 
was not to be overcome by &tigue or disappointment, o& 
Imd his services to proceed on a third jounm, whicb w«t 

* Hesras^JoanssTrP*^ 
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ultimately crowned with success. For this he engajo^ed 
Matonabbee as guide, and declined taking any Home-guard 
Indians. Their place, however, was occupied, according to 
the principles already laid down, by seven of Matonabbee'a 
wives, who, by the assistance they afforded, did no dispar- 
tgement to the singular picture of female activity which he 
had drawn. They set oat on the 7th of December, and 
notwithstanding frequent privations, want of food, anid in^ 
tense cold, their sufferings were not so aggravated as in the 
former attempts. The country through which they passed 
towards the west was wild and barren, occasionally covered 
with thick shrubby woods of stunted pine and dwarf juniper, 
studded with frequent lakeii and swamps, whose sides were 
fringed with willows. Through this ground they travelled 
in luffh spirits, hut on rather short commons, owing to the 
scarcity of deer, and the improvidence of the. Indians, who 
consumed every thing in the store during the first days of 
their march, trusting* to find a stock of provisions which 
they had hid in a certain spot on their way to the fort. On 
reaching the place, however, they discovered that the proi* 
visions bad been carried ofT; and the equanimity with which 
the Indians bore the disappointment, and travelled fbrward 
under the conjoined miseries df hunger and fatifue, was 
veiT striking. At last they succeeded in killing a few deer, 
and halted to take some refreshment For a whole day they 
never ceased eating, and an additional repast on two large 
buck-deer, which they killed a few days ader, tUt last fiurly 
overcame Captain Matonabbee, who, after devouring at one 
sitting as much as would have satisfied six moderate nien^ 
seemed somewhat unreasonably astonished to find himself 
indisposed. 

Having recovered from the effects of thiik surfeit, they 
proceeded firom Island Lake towards the main branch of this 
Oathawfaachaga, which they crossed, and directing their 
course by Partridge Lake and Snow Bird Lake, arrived on 
the 2d March at a large tent of Northern Indians, not far 
firom the Doobaunt Whoie River. Although these people 
had remained in the same spot since the beginning oif wia* 
ter, they found a plentiful subsistence by catching deer in s 
pound. Their mode of accomplishing this is to select a 
well-frequented deer-^ath, and enclose with a strong fenco 
«f twisted trees and bro^wood a space about a mile in dr- 
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cumference, and sometimes more. The entnmce of thep ow J 
is not larger than a common gate, and its inside is crowdedl 
with innumerable small hedges, in the openings of which 
are fixed snares of strong well-twisted thongs. One end is 
generally fastened to a growing tree ; and as all the wood 
and jangle within the enclosure is left standing, its interior 
forms a complete labyrinth. On each side of the door, a 
line of small trees, stuck up in the snow fifteen or twenty 
yards apart, form two sides of an acute angle, widening 
gradually from the entrance, from which they sometimes 
extend two or three miles. Bet^veen these rows of brush- 
wood runs'the path frequented by the deer. When all things 
are prepared, the Indians take their station on some emi- 
nence commanding a prospect of this path, and the moment 
any deer are seen going that way, the whole encampment, 
men, women, and children, steal under cover of the woods 
till they get behind them. They then show themselves in 
the open ground, and, drawing up in the form of a cres- 
cent, advance with shouts. The deer, finding themselves 
pursued, and at the same time imagining the rows of brushy 
poles to be people stationed to prevent their passing on either 
fide, run straight forward till they get into the pound. The 
Indians instantly close in, block up the entrance, and while 
the women and children run round the outside to prevent 
them from breaking or leaping the fence, the men enter 
with their spears and bows, and i^edily despatch such as 
are caught in the snares or are running loose.^ 

On the 8th of April, they reached an island in a small 
lake named Thelewey-aza-weth, and pitched their tent ; and 
as the deer were numerous, and the party, which had been 
joined by various wandering Indians, now amounted to sev- 
enty persons, they determined to remain for some time, and 
make preparations for their enterprise in the ensuing sum- 
mer. They were busily employed during their intervals 
from hunting, in providing staves of birch about one and a 
quarter inch square and seven or eight feet long, which 
served for tent-poles all the summer, and were converted 
into snow-shoes in winter. Birch-rind, with timbers and 
other wood for canoes, formed also objects of attention ; 
and as Clowey, the place fixed upon for building their C9- 

* Hetm^'s Journey, p 7S-6(l 
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, was still many miles distant, all the wood was reduced 
to its proper size to make it light for carriage. At this 
place Matonabbee solaced himself by purchasing from some 
Northern Indians another wife, who for size and sinews 
might have shamed a grenadier. ** Take them in a body," 
says Heame, <* and the Indian women are as destitute of 
real beauty as those of any nation I ever saw, although 
there are some few of them when young who are tolerable ; 
bat the care of a family, added to their constant hard labour, 
soon make the most beautiful among them look old and 
wrinkled, even before they are thirty, and several of the 
more ordinaiy ones at that affe are perfect antidotes to the 
tender passion. Ask a Northern Indian What is beauty 1 
he will answer,- A broad flat face, small eyes, high cheek- 
bones, three or four broad black lines across each cheek, a 
lew forehead, a large broad chin, a hook nose, and a tawny 
hide. These beauties are greatly heightened, or at least 
rendered more valuable, if the possessor is capable of dress- 
ing all kinds of skins, and able to carry eight or ten stone 
in summer, and to haul a £»r greater weight in winter. 
Soek and similar accomplishments are all that are sought 
after or expected in an Indian Northern woman. As to 
their temper, it is of little consequence ; for the men have 
a wonderful facility in making the most stubborn comply 
with as much alacrity as could be expected from those of 
the mildest and most obliging turn of mind."* 

Before starting from this station, Matonabbee took the 
precaution of sending in advance a small party with the 
wood and birch-rind ; they were directed to press forward 
(o Clowey, a lake near the barren ground, and there build 
the boat, to be ready upon their arrival. When the jour- 
ney was about to be resumed, one of the women was taken 
in labour. The moment the poor creature was delivered, 
** which," says Hearne, «was not till she had suflfered.a 
severe labour of fifty-two hours," the signal was made -for 
setting forward ; the mother took her infant on her back, 
and walked with the rest ; and though another person had 
the humanity to haul her sledge for one day only, she was 
obliged to carry a considerable load in addition to her little 
MM^ and was compelled frequently to wade knee«deep ia 
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w&ter and wet snow. Amid all this, her looka, pale and 
emaciated, and the moans which burst from her, sufficientlj 
proved the intolerable pain she endured, but produced no 
effect upon the hard hearts of her husband and ' his com- 
panions. When an Indian woman is taken in labour, a 
small tent is erected for her, at such a distance from Uie 
encampment that her cries cannot be heard, and the other 
women are her attendants, no male except children in arms 
eyer ofibring to approach; and even in the most critical 
cases no assistance is ever given, — a conduct ariung from 
the opinion that nature is sufficient to perform all that is 
necessary. ,When Heame informed them of the assistance 
derived by European women from the skill and attention of 
regular practitioners, their answer was ironical and charac- 
teristic. ** No doubt," said they, " the many hump-backs, 
bandy-legs, and other deformities so common among yoa 
EngUsh are owing to the great skill of the persons who 
assisted in bnnffing them into the world, and to the extra- 
ordinary care of their nurses afterward."* 

In eleven days they travelled a distance of eighty-five 
i^ailes, and on the 3d May arrived at Clowey, where they 
were joined by some strange Indians, and commenced the , 
important business of building their canoes. The party- 
sent ahead for this purpose arrived only two days before, 
and had made no progress in joining the timbers they had 
carried along with tnem. The whole tools used by an 
Indian in this operation, in making snow-shoes and all other 
kinds of wood-work, are a hatchet, a knife, a file, a:nd an 
awl ; but in the use of these they are very dexterous. In 
shape, their canoes bear some resemblance to a weaver's 
shuttle, having flat bottoms, with straight upright sides, and 
sharp at each end. The stern is the widest part, being 
constructed for the reception of the baggage ; and occasion- 
ally it admits a second person, who lies at full length in 
the bottom of the little vessel, which seldom exceeds twelve 
or thirteen feet in length, and about twenty inches or two 
feet in breadth at the widest part. The forepart is unneces- ^ 
sarily long and narrow, and covered with birch-bark, which 
adds to the weight without contributing to the burden of 
the canoe. The Indians, for the most part, employ % single , 

* BttreS^ Joaxobj, p. Ml 
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paddle ; double ones, like those of the Esquimaux, are sel- 
dom used unless by hunters, who lie in ambush for the pur* 
pose of killing deer as they cross rivers and narrow lakes. 
Upon the whole, their vessels, though formed of the same 
materials as those of the Southern Indians, are much smaller 
and lighter ; and, from the extreme simplicity of build, are 
the best that could be contrived for the necessities of these 
poor savagest who are frequently obliged to carry them upon 
their back 100 and sometimes 150 miles, wiUiout having 
occasion to launch them. 

At Glowey the expedition was joined by nearly 200 
Indians from various quarters, most of whom built canoes 
there ; and on the 23d May, Mr. Hearne and Matonabbee, 
whose character and consequence effectually protected the 
white man from plunder, proceeded northward. For some 
time they met with no distresses, except those occasioned 
by the intense cold, which had been preceded by thunder- 
storms and torrents of rain. Misfortune, however, nbw at- 
tacked Matonabbee on the tender side of his eight wives, 
the handsomest of whom eloped in the night, accompanied 
by another woman. , Both having been carried off by force, 
it was suspected they had fled to the eastward with the plan 
of rejoining their former husbands. Scarce had the savage 
pohrgamist recovered from this blow, when he experienced 
a fresh mortification : an Indian of great strength, from 
whom Matonabbee a short time before had purchased a stout, 
and therefore valuable, wife, insisted on taking her back, 
unless be instantly surrendered a certain quantity of ammuni- 
tion, a kettle, some pieces of iron, and other articles. The 
hardsiMp of this case arose from an extraordinary custom, 
by which the men are permitted to wrestle for any woman 
to whom they are attached, the victorious party carrying off 
the prize. It is for this reason that the greatest emulation, 
prevails in all athletic exercises among the young Indians ; 
and the children are perpetually seen trying their powers in 
wrestling, under the idea that iMs is the education which will 
diiefly benefit them when they grow up. A weak man sel^ 
dom long retains a wife whose services another wants ; for 
when the helpmates of an able-bodied savage are too heavily 
laden with furs or provisions, he makes no scruple of seizing 
the spouse of his weaker neighbour, and transferring part 
of the burden to her back ; while, if the injured party can- 
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nM eliftll«ig« the aggreitor to a wrestling^SMitdi, be mil 
not otherwise comphiin. The distress, therefore, of Matoii!- 
abbee upon this oocasioii may be easily accounted for, as h*- 
was wounded in his pride and in Ins property, if not in his 
idTections. But a personal contest was out of the question, 
and he' was obliged to purchase his finTourite over again, by 
yielding up all that war demanded by his antagonist. ThM 
affair had nearly proved a serious obstacle to the expedition ; 
for so bitterly did the chief resent the a£&ont, entertaminff 
the highest ideas of his personal consequence, that he had 
resolved, like a Coriolanus of the New World, to renounce 
all further alliance with his countrymen, and join the Atha- 
basca Indians, among whom he had formerly resided. But 
Heame strenuously opposed this project, Mid at last suo- 
oeeded in dissuading him from it.* 

Having agreed to proceed, Matonabbee, for the better 
prosecution of the enterprise, determined to make some new 
arrangements: he selected 'his two youngest wives, who 
were unencumbered with children, as alone worthy to ao* 
company him, while the remainder, with all their lusgage 
and a considerable number of the men, were commands td 
await the return of the party from the Coppermine Rivera 
This change of plan, however, was not carried throu^ 
vnthout difficulty. When the hour of separation came, and 
Matonabb^ and Heame set out in the evening of 31st May^ 
a low nmimur of lamentation proceeded from the tents of 
the women who were left behmd, which, running through 
all the notes of increasing grief, at last burst into a loud 
yell. This continued as long as the party were in aight % 
aor was it without much angry expostulation that some of 
4^5? ^*^ prevented from following their husbands. Thto 
Inmans, however, regarded all this, whidi deeply affected 
lawir European assodate, with indifference, walking forward 
'^ *k *^.*^»S behind them a single look or word of sym- 
pamy, and joyfully congratulating themselves on getting rid 
^;^ J!?T"» ^^'g*' children, and other encumbranceih 
2l5a »h^ ., *^ ^^*% *o *b« ^oil of ^« journey. One a«w 
!lll««S caitied, although to Hearne it appeared un- 
'^!^l*;?^«»dering the expedititm to be pacific,— this was 

«fget Of thin boards two feet broad and about Uuee feat 
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feiif . On inqmtkig for what porpose theM ilneldB wero to 
be used, he discoTered that the main oonsideratton which 
reconciled the Indians to this expedition was the hope of 
attacking and murdering the Esquinwax who freqdented th« 
Coppermine RiTer, between whom and the other Indian 
tribes there had long existed a deadly ennuty. AU the argiH 
toents employed fay Heame were msnfiieient to dtssuada 
them firom these hostile intentions. 

The party, having crossed the arctic circle, arrired at (^o» 
gead LiEdce, which they found froxen over ; so that they 
traversed ^ts creeks and bays without the aid of their canoes* 
Thence they directed their course d«e north till they met 
with a branch of the CongecathawluH^aga River, where 
some Copper Indians received them with great kindness, 
and readily sent all their canoes to their assistance, — a 
piece of courtesy particularly seasonable, as the ice had 
now broken up. To these Indians Heame explained the 
object of his * journey, and his guide being personally 
known to them, they treated the party, which consisted of 
150 persons, with distinguished honour ; a feast was given, 
the English traveller smoked with them his calumet of 
peace, and their chiefs expressed the greatest anxiety that 
a European -settlement should be established in the neigh* 
bourhood of the Coppermine River. TJiey acknowledged 
tiiey had never found the sea at the mouth of the river fiee 
from ice ; but with singular simplicity seemed* to consider 
this a very trilling objection, observing, that .the water was 
always so smooth between the ice and the shore, that even 
smdn boats eouM sail there with great ease ; and inforring 
that what a canoe could do a large ship must be siJve to ac» 
complish. As Heame was the first white man they had 
seen, he was surrounded by numbers, who examined him 
with the utmost minuteness. The result, however, was 
satisfiictory ; for they at last pronounced him to be a perfect 
human being, except in the colour of his hair and '^eves : 
the first they insisted was like the sta'med hair of a bumdoli 
tUl, and thf6 last, being light, were compared to those of a 
gnlL The whiteness oif his skin also was a drcumstanoe 
on which they demurred a Httle, observing, that it looked 
like meat which had been sodden in water till all the blood 
was extracted. He continued, however, to be viewed with 
a mixture of curiositj and admiration, and at his toilet was 
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genenlly attended by a body of the Indians, who» when ha 
Qsed hit comb, asked for the hairs which came off. Thes# 
they carefully wrapped up, sajring, ^ When I see you again, 
you shall asain see your hair.***^ 

On reacning Confl[ecathawhachaga in latitude 68^ 46' 
north, Matonabbee deemed it expedient to leave all the 
women, taking the precaution to kUI as many deer as were 
necessary for their support during his absence. The flesh 
was cut into thin slices and dried in thd sun, — a frequent 
mode of preserving it in these high northern latitudes, by 
which it is kept palatable and nourishing for a twelve- 
month. Having completed these arrapgements, the party 
resumed their journey on the Ist of July, proceeding amid 
dreadful storms of snow and occasional torrents A rain, 
which drenched them to the skin, through a barren and 
desolate country, where it was impossible with the wet 
moss and green brushwood to kindle a fire. Compelled to 
take shelter in caves at night, — for they had no tents, — 
obliged to eat their meat raw, with the enjoyment of no 
higher luxury than a pipe, they yet pushed forward with 
unshaken perseverance, and after a week of ^reat suffering 
had the comfort to observe a complete change m the weather, 
which first became moderate, and soon after so sultiy that 
it was sometimes impossible to move at all. 

Early on the morning of IStb July, the expedition crossed 
a long chain of hills, from the top of which they discerned 
a branch that joins the Coppermme about forty miles from 
its influx into the sea. Here the Indians killed a few fine 
buck^deer, procured some excellent firewood, and, as it was 
not certain that so favourable an opportunity would soon 
occur again, they sat down with appetites sharpened by 
long privation, spirits raised by the recolle^ion of hardships 
overcome, and the almost certain prospect of ere long ac- 
complishing the great object of their expedition, to the 
most cheei&l and comfortable meal they had enjoyed for a 
long period. The reader will be amtised with Heame's 
description of this delicious repast, and of the mysteries ef 
Indian cookery. ** As such favourable opportunities of in- 
dulging the appetite," says be, <* happen but seldom, it is a 
genenu rule with the Indians, which we did not neglect, to 

* Baarne*s Jooraey, p. 121 
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•xffrt erety art in dressing Uieir food which the most refined 
•idll in Indian cooking has been able to invent, and which 
consists chiefly in boiling, broiling, and roasting ; but of all 
the di^Les cooked by these people, a becatee, as it is called 
in their langnage, is certtonly the most delicious (at least 
for a change) which can be prepared from a deer only with- 
out any other ingredient. It is a kind of Scotch * haggis' 
made with the blood, a good quantity of fat shred small, 
some of the tenderest of the flesh, together with the heaft 
and lungs, cut or more commonly torn into small shivers, — 
all which is put into the stomach and roasted, by being sus- 
pended over the fire by a string. Care must be taken that 
it does not get too much heat at first, as the bag would 
thereby be uable to be burnt and the contents let out. 
When it is sufficiently done it will emit a rich steam, in the 
same manner as a fowl or a joint of meat, which is as 
much as to say, * Come eat me now !' and if it be taken in 
tone, before the blood or the contents are too much done, it 
IS certainly a most delicious morsel, even without peppei^ 
salt, or any other seasoning."* 

Having regaled themselves in this sumptuous manner, 
and taken a few hours' rest, they once more set out, and 
after a walk of nine or ten miles, at last arrived at the Cop- 
permine. Scarcely had Heame congratulated himself on 
reaching the great object of his mission, unpacked, his sur- 
veying instruments, and prepared to follow its progress to 
the great Arctic Cy^an, when one of those dark and terri- 
ble scenes occurred which are so strikingly characteristic 
of savaee life. As soon as Mfitonabbee and his party 
cained the banks of the river, three »pies were sent out to 
discover whether any Esquimaux were in the neighbour- 
hood. After a short absence they returned with intelli- 
gence that they had seen five tents, about twelve miles dis- 
tant on the west side of the river. All was now warlike 
preparation ; the guns, knives, and spears were carefully 
examined; and as they learned that the nature of the 
ground would render it easy to advance unperceived, it was 
determined to steal upon their victims in this manner, and 
put them to. death. This plan was executed with the most 
MFage exactness ; and nothing could present a more dread* 

* Beanie's Forney, p. 141 
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lul view of human nature in ita nnenKgfatenod state Ukan 
*he perfect unanim^y of purpose which pervaded the whole 
Hody of Indians upon this horrid occasion, -although at 
<>tber times they were in no respect amenable to discipline. 

Each man first painted his target, some with a represent- 
ation of the sun, others of the moon, and several with the 
pictures of beasts and birds of prey, or of imaginary be- 
ings, which they affirmed to be the inhabitants of the ele- 
ments upon whose assistance they relied for success in 
their enterprise. They then moved with the utmost stealth 
in the direction of the tents, taking care not to cross any 
ef the hills which concealed their approach. It was a 
miserable circumstance that these poor creatures had taken 
up their abode in such ground that their enemies, without 
being observed, formed an ambuscade not 200 yards' dis- 
tant, and lay for some time watching the motions of the 
Esquimaux, as if marking their victims. Here the last 
preparations for the attack were made : the Indians tied up 
their long black hair in a knot behind, lest it should be 
blown in their eyes; painted their faces black and red, 
which gave them a hideous aspect ; deliberately tucked up 
the sleeves of their jackets close under the armpits, and 
pulled off their stockings ; while some, still more eager to 
render themselves light for running, threw off their jackets, 
and stood with their weapons in their hands quite naked, 
except their breech-clothes and shoes. By the time all 
were ready it was near one o'clock in the morning ; when, 
finding the Esquimaux quiet, they rushed from Uieir con- 
cealment. In an instant, roused by the shouts of the 
savages, the unfortunate wretches, men, women, and chil- 
dren, ran naked out of the tents, and attempted to escape ; 
but the Indians had surrounded them on the land side, and 
a^ none dared to leap into the river, all were murdered in 
cold blood ; while Heame, whom a regard for his personal 
safety had compelled to accompany the party, stood a short 
way off rooted to the ground in horror and agony. 

" The shrieks and groans of the poor expiring wretches,'* 
sayrhe, in his, striking account of this dreadful episode in 
savage life, ** were truly distressing ; and my horror was 
mucn increased at seeing a young giri, about eighteen years 
of age, killed so near me that when the first spear was 
struck into her side she fell down at my feet and twisted 
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nmiid my legs, lo that it was with difficulty that I couUi 
disengage myself from her dying grasps. As two Indian 
men pursued this unfortunate victim, I solicited very haxd 
for lier life; but the murderers made no reply till they had 
stuck both their spears through her body and transfixed hei 
to the ground. They then looked me sternly in the face, 
and began to ridicule me. by asking if I wanted an Esqui- 
maux wife, while they paid not the smallest regard to the 
shrieks and agony of the poor wretch, who was turning 
round their spears like an eel. Indeed, after receiving 
from them much abusive li^nguaffe on the occasion, I was 
at length obliged to desire that tbey would be more expe- 
ditious in despatching their victim out of her misery, other- 
wise I should be obliged out of pity to assist in the friendly 
office of putting an end to the existence of a fellow-crea- 
ture who was so cruelly wounded. On this request being 
made, one of the Indians hastily drew his spear from the 
vAwce where it was first lodged, and pierced it through her 
breast near the heart. The love of life, however, even in 
this most miserable state, was so predominant, that though 
this might be justly called the most merciful act which 
could be done for the poor creature, it seemed to be unwel- 
come; for, though much exhausted by pain and loss of 
Mood, she made several efforts to ward off the friendly 
blow. My situation and the terror of my mind at behold- 
ing this butchery cannot easily be conceived, much less de- 
flcnbed : though I summoned up all the fortitude I wfis mas- 
ter of on the occasion, it was with difficulty that I could re- 
frain from tears ; and I am confident that my features must 
have feelingly expressed how sincerely I was affected at the 
barbarous scene I then witnessed. Even at this hour I 
cannot reflect on the transactions of that horrid day without 
shedding tears."* 

After making an accurate survey of the river till its 
junction with the sea, Hearne proceeded to one of the cop- 
per-mines, which he found scarcely to deserve the name, it 
oeing nothing more than a chaotic mass of rocks and 
mvel, rent by an earthquake, or some other convulsion* 
into numerous fissures, through one of which flowed a small 
mer. Although the Indians had talked in magnificent 

* HiiiiiiP8jbiiniey,p.lSi 
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terms of this mine, after a search of four hours a sofituy 
piece of ore was all that <:ould be discovered ; and instead 
of pointing out the hills entirely composed of copper, and 
the quantities of rich ore with which they had affirmed it 
would be easy to freight a large vessel, they now told a 
ridiculous story of some insults offered to the goddess of 
the mine, who in revenge declared that she would sit upon 
it till she and it sunk together into the e<irth. In conse- 
quence of this threat, they next year found her sunk up to 
the waist, and the quantity of copper miuch decreased, 
while, the following summer she had entirely disappeared, 
and the whole mine along with her. 

In reaching the sea, Heame had accomplished the great 
object of his journey, and his homeward route did not vary 
materially from his course to the Arctic Ocean. On 3 1st 
July, tbey arrived at the place where the Indians had left 
their families, and on 9th August resumed their course to 
the south-west ; travelling with ^quent intervals of rest 
till, on 24th November, they reached the northern shore of 
the great Athabasca Lake. In this latitude, at tl^is season, 
the sun's course formed an extremely small segment of a 
circle above the horizon, scarcely rising hi(^f-way up the 
trees ; but the brilliancy of the stars, and the vivid and 
beautiful light emitted by the aurora borealis, even without 
the aid of the moon, amply compensated for the want of 
the sun, so that at midnight Heame could see to read Tery 
small print. In the deep stillness of the night, also, these 
northern meteors were distinctly heard to make a rushing 
and crackling noise, like the waving of a large flag in a 
fresh gale of wind.* Aocordmg to the information of the 
natives, the Athabasca Lake is nearly 120 leagues long 
from east to west, and twenty wide from north to south. 
It was beautifully studded with islands, covered with tall 
poplars, birch, and pines, which wese plentifully stocked 
with deer, and abounded with pike, trout, and barbel, be- 
sides the species known by the Indians under the names ot 
tittameg, methy, and shees. 

The cpuntry through which they had hitherto tnrvelled 
had been extremely barren and hilly, covered with stunted 
firs and dwarf willows ; but it now subsided into a fiat 

* HeanM% Jmicy, pu 9M. 
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plain, occasionallj ▼aried with UU woods, and well ftocked 
with baffalo and moose-deer. The party spent some days witih 
much pleasure in hunting ; and as the flesh of the younger 
buffaloes was delicious, their exhausted stock of provisicms 
was seasonably supplied. In one of their excursions an 
incident occurred strikingly characteristic of savage life 
The Indians came suddenly on the track of a strange 
snow-shoe, and following it to a wild part of the country, 
lemote from any human habitation, they discovered a hut, 
in which a young Indian woman was sitting alone. She 
had lived for the last eight moons in absolute solitude, and 
recounted with affecting simplicity the circumstances by 
which she had been driven from her own people. She be* 
longed, she said, to the tribe of the Dog-ribbed Indians, 
and in an inroad of the Athabasca nation, in the sununer 
of 1770, had been taken prisoner. The savages, according 
to their invariable practice, stole upon the tents in the 
night, and murdered before her face her father, mother, and 
husband, while she and three other young women were re- 
served from the slaughter, and made captive. Her child, 
four or five months old, she contrived to carry with her, 
concealed among some clothing; but on arriving at the 
place where the -jparty had left their wives, her precious 
iNindle was exammed by the Athabasca women, one of 
whom tore the infant from its mother, and killed it on the 
spot. In Europe, an act so inhuman would, in all proba- 
bility, have been instantly followed by the insanity of the 
parent ; but in North Ajnerica, though maternal affection 
18 equally intense, the nerves are mor^ sternly strung. So 
hornd a cruelty, however, determined her, though t£i man 
whose property she had become was kind and careful of 
her, to take the first opportunity of escaping, with the in- 
tention of returning to her own nation ; but the great dis- 
tance, aind the numerous winding rivers and creeks she had 
to pass, caused her to lose the way, and winter coming on, 
she had built a hut in this secluded spot. When discovered, 
she was in good health, well fed, and in the opinion of 
Heame one of the finest Indian Women he had ever seen. 
Five or six inches of hoop made into a knife, and the iron 
shank of an arrow-head which served as an awl, were the 
only implements she possessed ; and with these she made 
■MW-aluMs and other uf eiil vticlefl. For ■ubastenBS she 
L 
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mand partridges, rabbits, and squirrels, and had kiUed tw« 
or three beavers and some porcupines. After the few deer* 
sinews she had brought with her were expended in making 
snares and sewinff her clothing, she suf^Iied their place 
with the sinews of rabbits* legs, which she twisted together 
with great dexterity. Thus occupied, she not only became 
reconciled to her desolate situation, but had found time to 
amuse herself by manufacturing little pieces of personal 
ornament. Her clothing was formed of rabbit-skins sewed 
together ; the materials, though rude, being tastefully dis- 
posed, so as to make her garb assume a pleasing though 
desert-bred appearance. The singular circumstances under 
which she was found, her beauty and useful aconnplisb- 
ments, occasioned a cbntest among the Indians, as to who 
should havQ her for a wife ; and the matter being decided, 
she accompanied them in their journey. On.lst March, 
they left the level country of the Athabascas, and approached 
the stony hills bounding the territories of the Northern 
Indians, traversing which they arrived in safety at Prince 
of Wales' Fort on the 2&th of June, 1772, having been ab- 
sent eighteen months and twenty-three days. 

The journey of Heame must be regarded as forming an 
important era in the geography of America. For some 
time it had been supposed that this vast contmen^ extended 
in an almost unbroken mass towards the Pole ; andwe find 
it thus depicted in the maps of that period. The circum- 
stance of Heame having reached the shore of the great 
Arctic Ocean at once demonstrated the fallacy of all such 
ideas. It threw a new and clear light upon the structure 
of this portion of the globe, and resting upon the results i 
thus distinctly at(certained, the human mind, indefatigable in 
the pursuit of knowledge, started forward in a career of 
still more enlarged and interesting discovery.* 
. While the Hudson's Bay Company, by the mission of 
Mr. Heame, vindicated their character from the charge of in- 
difference to the cause of geographical discovery, another 
institution had arisen, under the title of the North-west 
Fur Company, which, though it did not rest on a royal char- 
ter, and had experienced in its earliest exertions many severe 
reverses, at last arrived, by the intelligence and perseverance 
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•f its partners and servants, at a degree of prosperity which 
surpassed the chartered companies of France and fUigland. 
In the counting-house of Mr. Gregory, a partner of this 
company, was bred a native of Inverness, named Alexander 
Mackenzie. In conducting the practical details of the fur- 
trade, he had been settled at an early period of life in the 
country to the north-west of Lake Superior, and became 
animated with the ambition of penetrating across the con- 
tinent: for this undertaking he was eminently qualified, 
possessing an inquisitive and enterprising mind, with a strong 
frame of l^y, and combining the fervid and excursive genius 
which has been said to characterize the Scots in general, 
with that more cautious and enduring temperament which 
belongs to the northern Highlander. 

On 3d June, 1789, Mackenzie set out from Fort Chepe- 
wyan, at the head of the Athabasca Lake, a station neariy 
central between Hudson's Bay and the Pacific He had 
resided here for eight years, and was familiar with the diffi- 
culties of the journey as well as aware of the most likely 
methods of surmounting them. He took with him four 
canoes. In the first he embarked with a German and four 
Canadians, two of the latter being accompanied by their 
wives. A Northern Indian, called the English Chief, who 
had been a follower of Matonabbee, the guide of Mr. Heame, 
occupied the second with his two wives. The third was 
paddled by two stout young Indians, who acted in the double 
capacity of hunters and interpreters ; while the fourth was 
laden with provisions, clothing, ammunition, and various 
articles intended as presents for the Indians. This last 
canoe was committed to the chargaof Mr. Le Roux, one of 
the company's clerks. 

On 4th June, the party reached the Slave River, which 
connects the Athabasca and Slave Lakes, in a course of 
about one hundred and seventy miles ; and on the 9th of the 
same month they arrived at the Slave Lake, without ex- 
periencing any other inconveniences than those arising from 
thi attacks of the mosquitoes during the heat of the day, 
and the extreme cold in the morning and evening. In the 
river were frequent rapids, which obliged them to land and 
transport their canoes and luggage over the carrying-places, 
•—a toilsome piocess, hut attended with no danger, as the 
path had been cleared by the Indkns trading with the com- 
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May. The banki were eoreied with Yarioat kinds uf tiees • 
out, owing to its inien<» lerel and its rich black soil, th« 
west e rn s^ was more thickly wooded than the other. Ob 
the eastern bank, composed of a yellow clay mixed witki 
(ravel, the trees were smaller, but in AiU lea^ though the 
ground was not thawed above fourteen inches in deptn. At 
a little distance from the river were extensive plains fr^ 
qniBnted by herds of buffidoes ; the wo^s bordering its 
sides were tenanted by moose and rein-deer ; and numerous 
colonies of beavers buUt their habitations on the small streams 
which fed the lake. This large body of water was covered 
with ice, which had not given way except in a small strip 
roond the shore, where the depth, nowhere exceeding three 
feet, was scarcely sufficient to float the canoes. Though 
BOW the 9th of Juite, there was every appearance that the 
ice would detain the expedition for a considerable time ; and 
It was thooght necessuy to pitch their tents. The nets 
were now set ; the Indians went off in different directions 
to hunt ; the women gathered berries of various sorts, which 
abounded in the neighbouring woods ; and their, larder was 
soon supplied with plenty of geese, ducks, and beaver, ex- 
cellent trout, carp, and wnite-fish, and some dozens of swan 
and duck eggs, which were picked up on an adjacent island. 
Their stay, therefore, was for from unpleasant, combining 
the novelty of a residence in a strange country with the ex 
citation and variety of a hunter's life ; and on the I6t^ 
after a rest of six days, as the ice had given way a littl^ 
th^ resumed their journey. 

Since leaving Athabasca, the twilight had been so bright, 
owing to the short diwpearance of the sun below the 
horizon, that even at midnight not a star was to be seen ; 
but as they glided along the lake they were greeted by the 
moon, which rose beautiiiilly above the wo3ds, with her 
lovrer horn in a state of eclipse. The obscuration continued 
for about six minutes in a cloudless sky.* Coasting along 
the shore, they came to a lodge of Red Knife Indians, so 
denominated from their using copper knives. One of these 
men engaged to conduct them to the mouth of the river 
which was the object of their seareh ; but such were the 
inqiediinents encountered from drift-ice, contraiy windi^ and 

* MselMiiisPs Tnvds, p. U. 
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Ihs ifBoranee of the goide, whom the Englii^ Chief 
lkie«tened to marker for engaging in a service for which he 
was unfit, that it was the 2S^h of the month before ihey em- 
barked upon the river since known by the name of the 
traveller who now first ascended it. On leaving the lokot 
tfie Mackenzie Rtver was found to run to the westward, 
becoming gradually narrower for twenty-four miles, till it 
diminished into a stream not more than half a mile wide, 
with a strong current, and a depth of three and a half 
fiEOhoms. A stiir breeze from the eastward now drove them 
on at a great rate, and after a rapid run of ten miles, the 
channel gradually widened till it assumed the appearance 
of a smsdl lake, which proved to be the utmost limit known 
to their guide. They now came in sight of the chain of 
the Horn Mountains, bearing north-west, and had some 
difficulty in recovering the channel of the river. 

Having resumed their course on Ist July, they met with 
no interruption for five days, when they ^observed several 
smokes on the northern bank. On landing they discovered 
an encampment of five families of Slave and Dog^>ribbed 
Indians, who on the fifrst appearance of the party fled into 
the woods in consternation. The entreaties of the English 
Ghie^ whose language they understood, at len^h dissipated 
their apprehensions ; and the distribution of a few beads, 
rin^ and knives, with a supply of grog, reconciled them 
entirely to the strangers. Their account of the difficulties 
in the farther navigation of the river was not a little vp^ 
palling : they asserted that it would require several winters 
to reach the sea, and that old age would inevitably overtake 
the party before their return. Monsters of horrid shapes 
and malignant disposition were represented as having their 
abodes in the rocky caves on the banks, ready to devour the 
presumptuous traveller who approached ; and the more sub- 
stantial impediment of two impassable falls was said to 
exist about thirty days' march from where they then were. 

Though such tales were treated with contempt by Mao- 
kemie, Uie Indians, already tired of the voyage, draidL them 
in with willing ears, and they could scarcely be persuaded 
to pursue their journey. On consenting to proceed, one of 
the Dog-ribbed Indians was induced, by the present of a 
kettle, an axe, and some other articles, to accompany them 
M a guide ; but when the time of -embaikation alrrived, hii 
2 
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lote of home came upon him with raeh vielenee that 1m 
need OTeiy mrttfice to escape from his apeement, and mt 
last was actually ibiced on board. Pievioos to his depait* 
vre, a sinfolar ceremony took place : with great solemn^ 
he cut Off a lock of his hair, and dividing it into three parta» 
fastened one to Che upper psirt of his wife's head, blowing on 
it Ihrice with the utmost violence, and uttering eeitain 
words as a cha^ The other two locks he fixed with ths 
same ceremonies to the heads of his two children. Thes^ 
Indians were in general a meager, ugly, and iU-fevouied raes, 
particularly ill-oMde in the legs. Some of them wore their 
hair very long, others allowed a tress to Mi behind, cutting 
tiie rest short round their ears. A few old men had bearda» 
while the young and sdddle-affed appeared to have pulled 
out every hair on their chin. Each cheek was adorned by 
two doable lines tattooed from the ear to the nose, of which 
the gristla was perforated so as to admit a ^foose-quill or a 
smaU piece ei wood. Their clothing consisted of dressed 
deernridns. For winter wear these were prepared with the 
fmr, and the shirts made of them decorated vrith a neat em* 
broidery, composed of porcupine-quills and the hair of the 
BKKMe-deisr, cokrared red, black, }reUow, or white. Thdr 
shirts reached to the mid-thigh, while their upper garments 
covered the whole body, having a fringe round the bottom. 
Their leggins, which were em^roiderea round the ankle and 
sewed to their shoes, reached to mid-thigh. The dress of 
the women was nearly the same as that of the men. They 
wore g og g e ta of horn or wood, and had bracelets of thA 
same materials. On their bead was placed a fiUet or ban- 
deau, fomted of strips of leather, embroidefed richly with 
poreapine-quiUs, and stuck round with bears' claws or tdoaa 
•f wild fewL Their belts and gaiters were neatly con<* 
straeted of the sinews of wild animals and poroupine-quiUs. 
From these belts descended a long fringe coaaposed of strings 
of leather, and worked round with hair of various colours^ 
and their mittens hung from their neck in a position con* 
yenieot fer the reception of their hands.* Their arms and 
veapons for the chase were bows and arrows, speMr% 
daoger^ and a large club formed of the rein-deer hom» 
MOed a psfaaagan. The bowa were about five ^r aix feet 
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kng^ with strings of sinews ; and flint, iron, or copper, 
supplied barbs to the arrows. Their spears, nearly mx 
ieet long, were pointed with bone, while their stone axes 
were fastened with cords of green skin to a wooden handle. 
Their canoes were light, and so small as to carry only one 
person. 

On 6th July, the party re-embarked. Continuing their 
course west-south-west they passed the Great Bear Lake 
River ; and steering throu^ numerous islands, came ^in 
sight of a ridge of snowy mountains, frequented, according 
to their guide, by herds of bears and small white buffaloes. 
. The banks of the river appettred to be pretty thickly peopled ; 
and though at first the natives uniformly attempted to escape, 
the offer of presents generally brought them back, and pro- 
cured a seasonable supply of hares, partridges, fish, or rein- 
deer. The same stories of spirits or manitous which haunted 
the stream, and of fearful rafuds that would dash the canoes 
to pieces, were repeated by these tribes ; and the guide, 
apon whom such representations had a powerful effect, de- 
camped in the night during a storm of thunder and lights 
ning. His place, however, was soon supplied ; and, after a 
short sail, they approached an encampment of Indians, 
whose brawny figures, healthy appearance, and great clean- 
liness showed them to be a superior race to those lately 
passed. From them Mackenzie learned that he must sleep 
ten nights before arriving at the sea, and in three nights 
would meet the Esquimaux, with whom they had ^n 
formeriy a^ war, but were now in a state of peace. One of 
these people, wbose language was most intelligible to the 
interpreter, agreed to acconipany the party; but became 
dreadfully fdarmed when some of the men discharged their 
ibwling-pieces. It was evident none of this race^ bad ever 
heard the report of firearms. To reconcile him toins de- 
parture, his two brothers followed in their canoes, and di- 
verted him with native songs, and other airs said to be imi- 
tations of those of the Esquimaux. The triumph of music 
was never more strikingly exhibited ; from deep dejection 
the Indian at once passed into a state of ^he highait and 
most ludicrous excitement, keeping time to the songs by a 
▼ariety of grstesque gesticulations, perfonasd with such un- 
ceasing rapidity and so little regard to the slendemess of the 
bu^ whidii qiiiveited under his weighty that they expected 
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eveij momeDt to lee it u^set In one of hif paioxyioi% 
shooting hit canoe alongside of Mackenzie's, he leaped 
into it, and commenced an Esquimaux dance. At last he 
was restored to some degree of composure, which became 
complete on their passing a hill, where he informed them 
that three winters ago the Esquimaux had slain his grand- 
fiOher.* 

Mackenzie soon after reached the tents of a tribe named 
Deguthee-Dinees, or Quarrellers, who justified their name 
by the menacing gestures with which they received the 
strangers' approach! A few presents, however, reconciled 
them to the intrusion ;« and they communicated the gratify- 
ing intelligence that the distance overland to the sea, either 
by an easterly or westerly route, was inconsiderable. The 
party now pushed on with renewed hopes ; and the river 
soon after separating into several streams, they chose the 
middle and largest, which ran north. This shortly brought 
in tight a range of snowy mountains, stretching far to the 
northward ; and, by an observation, Mackenzie found the 
latitude to be 67^ 47', which convinced him that the 
waters on which their frail barks were then gliding must 
flow into ihe great Hyperborean Ocean.t At this moment^ 
when within a few days of accomplishing the great object 
of their journey, the Indians sank into a fit of despondency 
and hesitated to proceed. I'he guide pleaded his ignorance 
of the country, as he had never before penetrated to the 
shores of the Benahulla Toe, or White Man's Lake. Mac- 
kenzie assured them he would return if they did not reach 
it in seven days, and prevailed on them to continue their 
course. 

It was now the 11th of July, and the sun. at midnight 
was still considerably above the horizon, while every thug 
denoted the proximity of the sea. On landing at a deserted 
encampment, still marked by the ashes of some Esquimaux 
fires, they observed several pieces of whalebone, and a 
place where train-oil had been spilt. Soon after they 
came to three houses recently left by the natives. The 
ground-plot of these habitations was oval, about fifteen feet 
long, ten feet wide in the middle, and eight feet at either 
eud ; the whole was 4ug about twelve inches below the 
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snsfaee, one half being coTered with willow-hranehes, and 
probably forming the bed of the whole family. In the mid* 
die of the other half^ a space four feet wide, which had 
been hollowed to the depth of twelve inches, was the only 
spot where a grown person could stand upright One sida 
of it was covered with willow-branches, and the other 
formed the hearth. The door, in one end of the house, 
was about two feet and a half high by two foet wide, and 
was reached throogh a covered wa^ about five feet long ; 
■0 that the only access to this curious dwelling was by 
creeping on atl^fours. On the top was an orilce about 
eigfatoen inches square, which served the triple purpose of 
a window, a chimney, and an occasional door. Thdundo 
ground part of the floor was lined with split wood, while 
cross pieces of timber, laid on six or eight upright stakes, 
supported an oblong square roof; the whole being formed ^ 
of drift»wood, and covered with branches and dry grass, 
over which was spread earth a foot thicks On either side 
cf these houses were a few square holes, about two feet 
deep, covered with split wood and earth, excepting one 
small place in the middle, which appeared to be contrived 
for the preservation of the winter stock of provisions. In 
and about the houses lay sled-runners, and bones, piecei 
of whalebone, and poplar-bark cut in circles, uaed evip 
dently to buoy the nets ; and before eai^ habitation a great 
number of stumps of trees were driven into the ground, 
upon which its late possessors had probably hung their 
nets and fish to dry in the son. 

The signs of vegetation were by this time scarcely pep- 
oeptible ; the trees had dwindled into a few dwarf willows, 
not more than three ieet high ; and though the footmarks 
OB the sandy beach of some of the islands showed that the 
natives had recently been there, all attempts to obtain a 
sight of them proved unavailing. The discontent of the 
guide and of the Indian hunters was now renewed ; but 
ttieir assertion, that on the morrow they were to reach 
a large lake in which the Esquimaux killed a huge fish, 
and whose shores were inhabited by white bears, convinced 
Mackenzie that this description referred to the Arctic Sea, 
widi its miffhty denizen the whale. He aeeordingly pressed 
forward with fresh ardour, and the eanoes were soon 
Ctfried by the current to the entimce of the lakoi which* 
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from all the accompanjin|r circumstanceft appears to ha^ 
been an arm of the Arctic Ocelm. It was quite open to 
the westward, and by an observation the latitude was 
found to be 69^. From the spot where this survey was 
taken they now continued their course to the westernmost 
point of a high island, which they reached after a run of 
fifteen miles, and around it the utmost depth of water was 
only five feet. The lake appeared to be covered with ice 
for about two leagues' distance, no land was seen ahead^ 
and it was found impossible to proceed farther. Happily, 
when they had thus reached the farthest point of their 
progress northward, and were about to return in great dis- 
appointment, two circumstances occurred which rendered 
it certain that they had penetrated to the sea : the first 
was the appearance of many large floating substances in 
the water, believed at first to be masses of ice, which, on 
being approached, turned out to be whales ; and the 
second, the rise and fall of the tide, observed both at the 
eastern and western end of the island, which they nannd 
Whale Island.* Having in company with the English 
Chief ascended to its liighest ground, Mackenzf^ saw the 
solid ice extending to the eastward ; and to the west, as 
far as the eye could reach, they dimly discerned a chain 
of mountains, apparently about twenty leagues' distance, 
stretching to the northward. Many islands were seen to 
the eastward ; but thouffh they came to a grave, on which 
lay a bow, a paddle, and a spear, they met no living human 
beings in these arctic solitudes. The red-fox and the rein- 
deer, flocks of beautiful plovers, some venerable white owls, 
and several large white gulls vmsre the only natives. Pre- 
vious to setting out on their return, a post w^ erected close 
to the tents, upon which the traveller engraved the latitude 
of the place, his own name, the number of persons by whom 
he was accompanied, and. the time they had spent on the 
island. 

It was now the 16t)i of July, arid they re-embarked on 
their homeward Toyage. On the 21st the sun, which for 
some time had never set, descended below the horizon, and 
the same day eleven of the natives joined them. They 
lepreiented their tribe as numerous, and perpetually al 
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war with the Esquimaux, who had broken a treaty into 
which they had inveigled the Indians, and butchered many 
of them. Occasionally a strong body ascended the river 
in large canoes, in search of flints to point their spears and 
arrows. At present they were on the banks of a lake to 
the eastward, hunting rein-deer, and would soon begin to 
catch big fish (whales) for their vnnter stock. They had 
been informed that the same Esquimaux, eight or ten 
winters ago, saw to the westward, on White Man's Lake, 
several large canoes full of white men, who gave iron in 
exchange for leather. On landing at ,a lodge of natives 
ferther down the river, the English Chief obtained some 
other particulars from a Dog-ribb«x] Indian, who had been 
driven by some private quarrel frum his own nation, and 
lived among the Hare Indians. Ac^rding to his mfor- 
raation, there was a much larger river to the south-west 
of the mountains, which "fell into White Man's Lake. 
The people on its banks were a gigantic and wicked race, 
who could kill common men with their eyes, and sailed in 
huge canoes. There was, he added, no known communi- 
cation by water with this great river ; but those who had 
seen it went over the mountains, and it flowed towards the 
mid-day sun. This description preceded, he acknow- 
ledged, not from personal observation, but was taken from 
the report of others who inhabited the opposite mountains. 
Mackenzie, having fallen in with one of these strangers, by 
a bribe of some beads prevailed upon him to delineate the 
circumjacent country apd the course of the unknown river 

rn the sand. The map proved a very rude production, 
traced out a long point of land between the rivers with- 
out paying the least attention to their courses. This isth- 
mus he represented as running into the great lake, at the 
extroDDdty of which, as he had been told by Indians of other 
nations, there was built a Benahulla Couin, or White 
Man's Fort. <<This," says Mackenzie, <*I took to be 
Omialaska Fort, and consequently the river to the west to 
be Cook's River, and that the body of water or sea into 
which the river discharges itself at Whale Island commu- 
nicated with Norton Sound." 

Mackenzie now endeavoured to procure a ffuide across the 
moontainsi but the natives steadily refused; and any ad- 
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dttional intelKgenee which they commoniested rega»iixigtiw 
eoantrt only consisted of legends concerning the sopeiw 
natanu power and ferocity of its inhabitant*. Tbey wer« 
represented as a sort of monsters with winffs, who fied oo 
huge birds, which, though killed by them with ease, no other 
mortal would venture to assail. Having gravely stated this» 
they be^an both young and old to jump and dance witfa 
astonishing violence and perseverance, imitating the cries 
of the rein-deer, bear, and wolf, in the hope of intimidating 
Mackenzie ; but when he threatened with an angry asped 
to force one of them along with him across the moantaiiMy 
a sudden fit of sickness seized the whole party, and in a 
fkint tone, which formed a ludicrous contrast to their former 
vociferation, they declared they would expire the instant 
' they were taken from their homes. In the end the traveller 
was compelled to leave them without accomplishing his 
object* 

On 1st August, as the expedition approached the river of 
the Bear Lake, the stars, which hitherto, from the extreme 
clearness of the twilight, had continued invisible, began to 
twinkle in the sky; and the anr, from being op^reseively 
sultry, became ^ cold that perpetual exercise could 
toaively keep the men warm. The women were na>w eost' 
stantly employed in making shoei of moose-skin, as a pair 
did ndt last more than a day, while the hunters brought in 
supplies of geese, rein-deer, and beaver; and on one 
occasion a wolf was killed, roasted, and eaten vrith great 
satisfaction. On 39d August, they reached the entrance 
of the Slave Lake, after which their progress hecuewaid 
presented no ^ture of interest, and on ISth Septean 
her they arrived in safety at Fort Chepewyan^ after an 
absence of 102 days. The importance of this journey 
must be apparent, on considering it in connexion with 
the expedition of Heame. Both travellers'had succeeded 
in reaching the shores of an arctic sea ; and it became 
not only an established fact that there was an ocean of 
great extent in the north of America, but it was rendered 
extremely probable that this sea formed its continooaa 
boundary. 

Mackeniie oonckided his first jouney in Se ptwhtf^ 17B0, 
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tnd nbont three yean afterward midertook a second ezpe* 
didon, which proved still more difficult and haaEardoos, and 
equal^ important and setisfactoiy in its results. His objed 
was to ascend the Peace River, which rises in the Roekj 
Mountains, and crossing these, to penetrate to that unknown 
river which in his former journey had been the subject of his 
unwearied inquiry. This he conjectured must communicate 
with the sea ; and, pursuingr its course, he hoped to reach 
the shores of the Pacific. Setting out accordingly on 10th 
October, 1792, he pushed on to the remotest European 
settlement, where h<B spent the winter in a traffic for furs 
with the Beaver and Kooky Indian^. Having despatched 
six canoes to Fort ChepeWyan with the cargo he had col- 
lected, he engaged hunters and interpreteis, and launched 
the canoe in which he had determined to prosecute his dis- 
coveries. Her dimensions were twenty-five feet lonff within, 
exclusive of the curves of stem and stem, twenty-six inches 
hold, and four feet nine inches beam. She was at the same 
time so light, that two men could carry her three or four 
miles without resting. In this slender vessel they not only 
stowed away their provisions, presents, arms, ammunition, 
and baggage, to the weight of 2000 pounds, but found room 
for seven Europeans, two Indians, and the leader himself. 
Oft embarking, the winter interpreter left in charge of the 
fort could not refrain from tears when he anticipated the 
dangers they were about to encounter, while they them- 
selves fervently offered up their prayers to Almighty God 
for a safe return. 

The commencement of their voyage was-propitions ; and 
under a serene sky, with a keen but healthy air, the bark 
glided through some beautiful scenery. On the west nde 
of the river the ground rose in a ^tly-ascendinr iawn, 
^ broken at intervals by abrupt precipices, and extending in 
a rich woodland perspective as far as the eye could reach. 
*This magnificent amphitheatre presented groves of pedlar 
in every direction, vrhote opei^ings were enlivened with 
herds of elks and buflatoes ; the former choosing the steeps 
aud uplands, the letter preferring the plains. At tins time 
the buffaloes were attended by their young ones, which 
IHsked abottt, while the female elks were great with young. 
The whole country displayed an exuberant verdure: the 
tiees which bote hlossenis were xapidly bursting iiilo 
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flower, and the soft velvet rind of the brandies reflecled 
the oblique rays of a rising or a setting sun, imparting a 
cheerfulness and brilliancy to the scene, ^hich gladdened 
the heart with the buoyant influences of the season.* After 
a few days the air became colder, the country more deso- 
late, the track of the large grisly bear viaa discerned on the 
banks, and the weather was occasionally broken by storms 
of thunder and lightning. 

From this time till the 21st of May, the passage was 
attended with difficulties that would have disheartened a 
less energetic leader. The river being broken by frequent 
cascades and dangerous rapids, it was necessary to carry 
the canoe and luggage till they could resume their voyage 
in safety. On their nearer approach to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the stream, 'hemmed in between stupendous rocks, 
presented a continuance of frightful torrents and impracti- 
cable cataracts. The dangers to which they had aJready 
been exposed had greatly disheartened the men, and they 
began to murmur audibly, «o that no alternative was left 
but to return. Indeed there was some reason for this irre- 
solution ; by water ferther process was impossible, and 
they could only advance over a mountain whose sides were 
broken by sharp jagged rocks, and thickly covered with 
wood. Mackenzie despatched a reconnoitring party, with 
orders to ascend the mountain, and proceed in a straig^*^ 
course from its summit, keeping the line of the river till they 
ascertained that it was navigable. During their absence his 
people repaired the canoe, while he took an altitude, which 
ascertained the latitude to be 66^ 8'. At sunset the scouts 
returned by different routes. They had penetrated through 
thick woo<&, ascended hills, and dived jnto valleys, till they 
got beyond the rapids, and agreed, that though the difficul- 
ties to be encountered by land were alarming, it was their 
only course. Unpromising as the task appear^, their spirits 
had risen and their murmurs were forgotten ; so that a ket^ 
tie of wild rice sweetened with sugar, with the usual even- 
ing regale of rum, renewed their courage; and, after a 
night's rest, they proceeded at break of day on their labo- 
rious journey. 

In the first place, the men cut a road up the moiuitaiB 
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where the trees were smallest, felling some in such a i 
ner as to make them fall parallel to the road without sepa- 
rating them entirety from the stumps, in this way forming 
a kind of railing on either' side. The baggage and the 
canoe were then brought from the water-side to the eccamp* 
ment,-^an undertaking exceedingly perilous, as a single 
&l8e step must have l^en followed by immersion into me 
river, which flowed here with furious rapidity. Having ac- 
complished this labour, the party breathed a little, and then 
ascended the mountain with the canoe, having the line or 
rope by which it was drawn up doubled, and fastened suc- 
cessively to the stumps left for this purpose, while a man 
It the end hauled it round a tree, holding it on and shifting 
it as they advanced. In this manner the canoe was warped 
op the steep ; and by two in the afternoon every thing had 
been carri^ to the summit. Men were then despatched to 
cot the road onwards : and the incessant labour of another 
day could only penetrate about three miles, while mountains 
much more elevated raised their snowy summits around in 
every direction. These, however, were^at a distance ; and 
another day'.s exertion brought them through a wood of tall 
pines to the banks of the nver above the rapids. Before 
again embarking, Mackenzie left attached to a pole a knife, 
a steel, flint, beads, and other trifles, as a tol^en of amity 
to the natives ; and one of his Indians added a small round 
stick of green wood, chewed at one end in the form of a 
brush, used to pick marrow out of bones, — an instrument 
which he explained to be intended as an emblem to the 
people of a country abounding in animals.* 

They iiow resumed their voyage, enclosed on all sides by 
mountains whose sunmiits were covered with snow, and 
one of which to the south rose to a majestic height. The 
air became chill ; the water, through which they frequently 
waded, towing or pushing their bark, was intensely cold ; 
and on 3 1st May, they reached a point minutely described 
to them before setting out by an old Indian warrior. Here 
the river separated into two streams, one running west- 
north-west, and the other south-south-east. The first of 
these they had been warned to avoid, as it soon lost itself 
in various smaller currents among the mountains ; and tho 
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fteerfman «MMM>Tding1y proceeded into the eastern branch/ 
which, though not so broad as the other, was far more 
rapid. The coarse of their journey now led them through 
Biany populous beaver-settlements. In some places these 
animals had cut down several acres of large poplars ; and 
they saw multitudes busy from sunrise to sunset erecting 
houses, procuring food, superintending their dikes, and 
going diligently through all the labours of their little com- 
monwealth. Perceiving soon after a smoke in the forest 
which Kned the banks, and hearing the sounds of human 
voices in great ^confusion, they became aware that they 
were near an Indian encampment from which the inhabitants 
were retreating. Accordingly, on approaching the ^hore, 
two ferocious-looking men sprang from the woiods and took 
their station on a rising ground, brandishing their spears 
with loud vociferations. A few words of explanation from 
the interpreter, and some presents, pacified them, and 
Mackenzie made anxious inquiries regarding the nature of 
the country, and the great river which formed the object of 
his search. To his mortification he found that they were 
unacquainted with any river to the westward ; they had just 
amveid over a carrying-place ^ of eleven days from another 
stream, which was notbinff else than a large branch of the 
one the expedition was then navigating. Their iron, they 
•aid, was procured in exchange for beaver and dress moose- 
•kins from the people there, who travelled during a moon to 
the country of other tribes living in houses, and these in 
their turn extended their journeys to the ocean ; or, to use 
their disparaging epithet, the Great Stinking Lake, where 
they traded with white people, wHo came in canoes as large 
AS islands. Their knowledge of the country, however, ap- 
peared so vague, that all hope of procuring a guide was 
vain, and the heart of the traveller sank within Um as he 
felt that his favourite project was on the point of being 
utterly disconcerted. 

Amid this despondency a faint hope remained that the 
natives, under the influence of suspicion, timidity, or firoot 
imperfectly understanding the interpreter, had not commu- 
nicated all they knew; and after a night sleepless from 
anxiety, the traveller rose with the sun to repeat his in- 
quiries. At first nothing satisfactory could be elicited ; but 
suddenly, Mackenzie, who stood beside the interpreters. 
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Qodentood, from the few words he knew of their language, 
that one person mentioned a great river, while he pointed 
significantly to that which lay before them. On a strict 
inquiry, the interpreter, who had been tired of the voyage, 
and of whose fidelity some suspicion was entertained, ac- 
knowledged that the Indian spoke of a large river whose 
course was towards the mid-day sun, a branch of which 
flowed near the source of the stream they were now navi- 
gating. This branch, he added, it would not be difilcolt 
to reach, there being only three small lakes and as many 
carrying-places on the way to it ; but he also insisted that 
the great river did not discharge itself into the sea.* This 
last assertion was imputed to nis ignorance of the coui\try, 
while a rude map, which he delineated with a piece of 
coal on a strip of bark, jconvinced them that his information, 
so far as it went, was to be relied on. A new ray of hope 
now arose ; and having induced an Indian to so forward as 
a guide to the borders of the small lakes, Nlackentie re- 
sumed his journey on 10th June, promising, if successfiil 
in his object, to revisit these friendly Indians in two moons. 
These people were of low stature and meager ^irame, 
owing probably to the difficulty of procuring subsistence ; 
round faces^ high cheek-bones, black hair hanging in elf- 
bcks over their shoulders, and a swarthy yellow com- 
(rfexion, combined to give them a forbidding aspect ; while 
their garments of beaver, rein-deer, and ground-hog skins, 
dressed with the hair outside, having the tail of this last 
animal hanging down the back, might, when seen at a dis- 
tance, occasion some doubt whether they belonged to the 
human race. Their women were extremely ugly, lustier 
and taller than the men, but much inferior in cleanliness. 
Their warlike weapons were cedar bows, six feet lone, with 
a short iron spike at one end, so that they might also be 
used as spears. The arrows were barbed with iron, flint, 
stone, or bone, from two to two feet and a half long, and 
feathered with great neatness. They had two kinds of 
•pears, both double-edged, of well-polished iron, and with 
shafts from six to eight feet long. Their knives were of 
iron worked by themselves, and their axes resembled a car- 
pemer's adze. They used snares of green skin, nets and 
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fitbing^^nM of willow-bark, hooks of small bones, mnd 
kettles of Vatape so closely woven as not to leak. Besides 
these they had varioas dishes of wood and bark, horn and 
wooden spoons and buckets, and leathern and net-work bags. 
Theif canoes, of sprace-baHc, calculated to hold from two 
to five persons, were propelledby paddles six feet long, with 
the blade shaped like a heart.* 

Pursning their journey under the direction of the new 
guide, they reached a small lake in latitude 64® 24', which 
fif ackenzie considered as the highest or southernmost source 
of tbe Ungigah or Peace River. They passed two other 
lakes, and again entered the river, tbe navigation of which, 
from its rapidity and the trees and rocks in its channel, now 
became dangerous. The canoe struck on a sharp rock, 
which sbatlered the stem, and drove her to the other side, 
where the bow met the same fate ; to complete the disaster, 
she passed at this moment over a cascade, which broke 
several holes in her bottom, and reduced her to a complete 
wreck, lying flat upon the water. All bands now jumped 
out, and clinging desperately to the sides, were hurried 
several hundred yards through a foaming torrent beset with 
sharp rocks, upon which they were every instant in danger 
of being dashed to pieces. Being carried, however, into 
shallow water, where the canoe rested on tbe stones, they 
were relieved from their perilous situation by their com- 
panions on shore. 

After this escape, a consultation was held regarding their 
future proceedings. Benumbed with cold, and intimidated 
by their recent dangers, the Indians proposed an immediate 
return ; but the remonstrances of their leader, enforced by 
the usual arguments of a hearty meal and an allowance d 
rum, banished their fears. It was next proposed to aban- 
don the wreck, to carry the baggage to the river, which the 
guide affirmed to be at no great distance, and thefe to con- 
struct a new vessel. But as it was suspected that this rep- 
resentation was not to be relied on, a party was despatched 
to reconnoitre, and brought back a very <;onfused and un- 
promising account of the country. It was therefore de- 
termined to repair the canoe, and proceed as before. For 
this purpose bark was collected, wluch, with a few piaoss 
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9f otl-dotii and plenty of gum, reitorad their ihattered boot 
to something like a sea-worthy condition. Her frail states 
however, rendered it neceesary to carry part of the lading 
on inen*B shoulders along the banks ; and as a road had 
to be opened with hatchets, their progress was extremely 
slow. 

On 16th June, Mr. Mackay and two Indians were des- 
patched with orders to penetrate if possible to the great 
river in the direction indicated by the guide. They sao- 
ceeded ; but returned with a discouraging account of the in- 
terminable woods and deep morasses which intervened. 
These gloomy prospects were increased by the desertion 
•f their guide ; but nothing coukl repress Mackenzie's ar- 
dour. Gutting a passage &ough the woods, carrying the 
canoe round the rapids and cascides, they held on their slow 
and toilsome way, till at last, after passing a swamp, in many 
places wading to mid-thigh, they enjoyed the satisfaction of 
reaching the bank of the great river, which had be^n the 
object of so much anxiour expectation and protract^ hope.* 

Embarking anew, they were borne along by^ a strong 
current, which, slackening after a short time, avowed them 
to glide gently between banks of high wbite cliiSs, sur- 
mounted with grotesque and singularly-9^aped pinnacles. 
After some progress, the party were farmed by a loud 
whoop from the thick woods ; at the fome moment a canoe 
guided by a single savage shot ou^ from the mouth of a 
small tributary stream, and a mzlnber of natives, urmed 
with bows and arrows, appea^d on an adjacent rising 
ground, uttering loud cries, and Manifesting by their gestures 
uiat instant death would be ififlictedon any one who landed. 
Every attempt to concihatr them proved unavailing ; and a 
canoe was observed to steal swiftly down the river, with the 
evident design of communicating the alarm and procuring 
assistance. At this critical moment the courage and pru- 
dence of Mackenzie providentially saved his party. He 
landed alone, with two pistols stuck in his belt ; having 
first, however, ^ven orders to one of his Indians to sted 
into the woods with a couple of guns, and to keep near him 
in case of attack. **I had not been long,*' says he, **ia 
a^ station on the bank, with my Indian in ambush behind mc^ 

• MacksDiie^ Travels, p 8S8 
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when two of the natives came off in a canoe, but stopped 
when they got within one hundred yards of me. I made 
signs for them to land, and as an inducement displayed 
looking-glasses, beads, and other alluring trinkets. ^ At 
length, but with every mark of extreme apprehension, they 
approached the shore, tddnf care to turn their canoe stem 
foremost, and still not venturing to land. I now made them a 
present of some beads, with which they were going to push 
off, when I renewed my entreaties, and after some time pre- 
vailed on them to come ashore and sit down by me. My 
Indian hunter now thought it ri^rht to join me, and created 
some alarm in my new acquaintance. It wtfs, however, 
soon removed, and I had the satis&ction to find that he and 
these people perfectly understood each other. I instructed 
him to say every thing to them which might tend to sooth 
their fears and win their confidence. I expressed my wish 
to conduct them to our canoe ; but they 4^ined this offer 
and when they observed some of my people coming to- 
wards as, they requested ine to let them return, and f was 
so well satisfied with the progress which I had made in my 
intercourse with them, that I did not hesitate a moment in 
complying wiih their desire. During their short stay they 
observed us, tail every thing about us, with a mixture of 
admiration and astonishment. We could plainly perceive 
that their friends Hceived them with great joy on their • 
return, and that the %rticles which they carried back with 
them were examined ^th a general and eaffer cunosity : 
they also appeared to hold a consultation whidi lasted about 
a quarter of an hour, and the result was an invitation to 
come over to them, which w« cheerfully accepted. Never- 
theless, on our landing, they betrayed evident signs of con- 
fusion, which arose probably from the quickness m our move- 
ments, as the prospect of a friendly communication had so 
^ cheered the spirits of the people that they, paddled across 
the river with the utmost expedition. The two men who 
had been with us appeared very naturally to possess the 
greatest share of courage on the occasion, and were ready 
to receive us on our landing ; but our demeanour soon dis- 
pelled their apprehensions, and the most familiar communi- 
eation took place between us. When I had secured their 
confidence by the distribution of trinkets among them, and 
bad treated the children with suxrar. I instruct^ my inter* 
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iJfNton to cfdloet er^ry neceMurj infoimatioii in then power 
to afford me.'** 

The intelUgence procured from this tribe was diecourag- 
in^. They stated, indeed, that the river ran towards the 
mid-day sun, and that at its mouth white people were buildf 
ing houses ; but that the navigation was dangerous, and in 
three places absolutely impassable, owing to the falls and 
rapids. The nations through whose territories the route 
lay they represented as ferocious and mali|^nant, especially 
their immediate neighbours, who dwelt m subterranean 
house4u Unappalled by this description, Mackenzie re-em- 
barked, and he was accompanied by a small canoe, with two 
persons who consented to act as guides. Coming to a 
place where some savage-looking people were seen on a< 
high ground, it was thought expedient to land, and an ami- 
cable interview took place, which led to important conse- 
quences. On explaining the object of the journey, one of 
the natives, of superior rank and intelligence, drew a sketch 
of the country on a piece of bark, appeahng during his labour 
to his companions, and accompanyin^r the rude but perfectly 
intelligible mi^ by details as to their future voyage. He 
described the nver as running to the east o{ south, receiving 
in its course many tributary streams, and broken every six 
or eight leagues by dangerous falls and rapids, six of which 
were altogether impracticable. The carrying-places he 
represented as of great length acres* mountains. He de- 
picted Che lands of three tribes in succession, who spoke 
different languages ; and concluded by saying that beyond 
them he knew nothing of the country, except that it was 
still a great way to the sea, and that there was a lake of 
which the natives did not drink.t 

While the route by water was thus said to be impractica- 
Me, they asserted that the road across the country to the 
ecean was short in comparison, and lay along a v^atley free 
from wood, and frequently travelled. Other considerations 
combined to reeom/nend this latter course to Mackenzie : 
<mly thirty days' provisions were left, and the supply pro- 
cured by hunting was very precarious. The ammunition 
was nearly spent ; and if the prosecution of the voyage 
appeared perilous, a return would have been equidly s«* 

* Msekanxie's TraTds, p. 9M Stf . t2W(Lp.S». 
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Under these circumsuuices, it was resoWed to abandon the 
canoe, and to penetrate overland to the Western Ocean. 

To arrive at the spot where they were to strike off across 
the country, it was necessary to return a considerable way 
up the river, — a service of great dancer, owing* to the 
snattered condition of the boat and the hostile dispositions 
« of the natives, who were apt to change in an instant from 
the greatest friendliness to unmitiffat»l rage and suspicion. 
The guides deserted them, and it became absolutely neces- 
sary to build a new canoe. She prowd better than the old 
one, and they at last reached the point whence they were to 
start overland. **We carried on our backs,'' says Mac- 
kenzie, ** four bags and a half of pemmican, weiffhin£ from 
eighty-five to ninety-five pounds each, a case with me in- 
struments, a parcel of goods for presents, wdghing ninety 
pounds, and a parcel containing ammunition of the same 
weight ; each of the Canadians had a burden of about 
ninety pounds, with a gun and ammunition, while the In- 
dians had about forty-five pounds' weight of pemmican, be- 
sides their gun, — an obligation with which, owing to their 
having been treated with too much indulgence, they ex- 
pressed themselves much dissatisfied. My own load and 
that of Mr. Mackay consisted of twenty-two pounds of ' 
pemmican, some rice, sugar, and other small articles, 
amounting to about seventy pounds, besides our arms and 
ammunition. The tube of my telescope was also slung 
across my shoulder ; and owing to the low state of our pro- 
visions, it was determined that we should content ourselves 
with two meals a-day."» 

Thus laden, they struck into the woods, and travelled 
along a tolerably beaten path, arrived before night at some 
Indian tents, where they were joined by an elderly man 
and three other natives. The old man held in his hand « 
spear of European manufacture, like a sergeant's halberd, 
which he stated he had lately received from some people on 
the seacoast, to whom it had been given by white men. He 
added, that those heavily laden did i>ot take more than six 
days to reach the tribes with whom he and his friends bar-* 
teried ' their furs and skins for iron, and that thence it was 
' foarcely two days' march to the sea. He recommended 

• MackeniitfSTfavsls, 9. t8S. 
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bIm that, while they retired to sleep, two young Indians 
should be sent forward to warn the different tribes whose 
territories they were approaching,— a precaution which had 
the best effects. Another pleasing distinction between Vheir 
present hosts and the other savages whom they had passed 
soon presented itself: when the weary travellers lay down 
to rest the Indians took their station at a little distance, and 
began a song in a sweet plaintive tone, unaccompanied by 
any instrument, but with a modulation exceedingly pleasing 
and solemn, not unlike that of church-music. The cir- 
cumstance ma^ remind the reader of the descriptions of 
American music given by Mr. Meares and Captain Bumey, 
which it strikingly corroborates. 

Having procured two guides, they now proceeded through 
an open country sprinkled with cypresses, and joined a 
&mily of the natives. The father, on hearing their in- 
tention of penetrating to the ocean, pointed to one of his 
wives who was a native of the seacoast ; her appearance 
differed from the females they had hitherto seen. She was 
of low stature, inclined to corpulency, with an oblong face, 
gray eyes, and a flattish nose. Her garments consisted of a 
tunic covered with a robe of matted bark, fringed round the 
bottom with the beautiful fur of the sea-otter. She wore 
bracelets of brass, copper, and horn, while her hair was 
braided with large blue beads, and her ears and neck adorned 
with the same. With these people age seemed to be an 
object of great veneration,; they carried an old woman by 
turns upon their backs, who was quite blind and infirm. 
The country appeared well peopled, and the natives, though 
at first alarmed, were soon conciliated by the guides. In 
some places they observed chains of small lakes, (he valleys 
were verdant and watered with pleasant rivulets, and the 
scenery varied by groves of cypfess and poplar, in which 
they were surprised to see no animals. The inhabitants 
indeed seemed to live exclusively on fish ; and the people 
of one small settlement containing thirteen families were 
denominated, in the language of the country, Sloa-cuss- 
Dinais, or Red Fish Men. They were healthy looking, and 
more provident, cleanly, and comfortable than the neigb- 
booring tribes. 

One of Mackenzie's matest and most firequent perplex- 
itaes arose oat of the sodden fits of otoriee uid change of 
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purpose wbich characterize most saTages, but none mono 
than the Americans. An example of this «row occurred : 
the guides, upon whose fidelity the success of the expedition 
mainly depended, were advancing apparently in the most 
contented an(l friendly manner, when, m a moment, without 
uttering a word, they sprang forward, and disappeared in 
the woods, leaving the party, who were utteriy uti&cquainted 
with the route, in a state bordering on despair.* Pushing 
forward, however, at a hazard, they perceived a house 
situated on a green spot by the edgfe of a wood, the smoke 
of which curied above the trees, intimating that it was in- 
habited. Mackenzie advanced alone, as his party were too 
much alarmed to second his intrepidity ; and solntent wer« 
the inhabitants upon their household labours, that he ap- 
proached unperceived. Nothing could exceed the terror 
and confusion occasioned by his sudden appearance. The" 
women and children uttered piercing shrieks, and the only 
man about the place sprang out of a back-door with the 
rapidity of a wild-cat, and fled into the woods. Their dis- 
may arose from the belief that they were surprised by ene- 
mies, «nd would be instantly put to death ; an atrocity toe 
common among the Indian tribes. The conduct of the man 
who had fled was amusing : by degrees he crept sufficiently 
near to watch the party ; and on observing the kindness with 
which the women and children were treated, came cautiously 
within speaking distance* His eyes were still staring in 
his head. No assurances of the interpreters or the women 
couW persuade him to return ; no beads, knives, or presents 
of any ^nd had the effect of restoring his confidence. On 
being approached, he kept dodging about behind large trees, 
brandishing his bow and arrows, grinning hideously, and 
displaying a variety of strange antics, till at last, in one of 
his paroxysm^ he dived into a thicket and disappeared. 
As suddenly he emerged in an opposite quarter, and becom- 
ing pacified, after a succession of parleys, agreed to ac- 
company them as a guide. 

On advancing from this station, they travelled over an ele- 
vated tract, and at length gained the summit of a hiQ, a^ 
fbrding a view of a range of mountains covered with snow; 
which, according to the guide, terminated in the occant 

• Mackena*»sTrtvds,p 303, 
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Passing along the borders of several small lakesythnmorh 
a swampy country, they arrived at a lodge of nativesi who 
received them widi hospitality, and minately scrutinized 
their appearance. The hair of the women was tied in large 
loose knots over the ears, and plaited with sreat neatness 
from the division of the head, so as to be included in the 
knots : some had their tresses adopted with beads, produc- 
ing a very graceful effect ; while the men were clothed in 
leather, their hair nicely combed, their complexion fiiir, and 
their skin cleanly. One young man was at least six feet 
four inches in height, with a prepossessing countenance, and 
affiible and dignified manners. All, not excepting the chil- 
dren, carried a burden proportioned to their strength, con- 
sisting of beaver-coating and parchment, skins of the otter, 
marten, bear, and lynx, besides dressed moose-skins. These 
last they procured from the Rocky Mountain Indians ; and 
for the purposes of trade the people of the seacoast preferred 
them to any others. 

They now continued their journey through a beautifhl 
valley, watered by a gentle rivulet, to a range of hills which 
they ascended till surrounded by snow so firm and compact 
that it crunched under their feet. Before them lay a stu- 
pendous mountain, whose summit, clad with the same spot- 
less coronet, was partly lost in the clouds. Between it and / 
the route they were to follow flowed a broad river ; and de- 
scending from their present elevated ground, th^ plunged 
into woods of lofty and umbrageous c^ars and alder-trees.* 
As tboy got lower into these primeval forests th^ were 
sensible of an entire change of climate. The guides pointed 
out to them, through the openings in the dark foliage, the 
river which flowed in the distance, and a village on its 
banks, while beneath their feet the ground was covered 
with berries of an excellent flavour, and completely ripe. 
The effect of sunset upon this noble scenery was strikingly 
beautiful ; but their admiration was interrupted by the ae- 
eaq^Hment of their guides, who, as the shaides of evening 
began to &11, pushed forward at such a pace that the party 
were soon left without conductors in darkness and uncer- 
taintr. The men, who were much fatigued, now proposed 
to take up their quarters for the night ; but their indentigft* 

Trav«l8,]».31(KfS17. 
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ble leader groped his wmy forward, and at leogtli, srrivii^ 
a^, tbue edge of the wood, perceived the light of several fiieei. 
On coming np he enteral a hat where the people were en»- 
ployed in coi^dng fish, threw down his burden, and shook 
nands with the inanatea, who did not show an j sorprisc, hot 
me him to understand by signs that he shoold go to a Urge 
boose, erected on npright posU at some dtatance from the 
groond. A broad piece of timber, with steps cut in it, led 
to a sca£K>idinff on a level with the floor ; and ascending 
these, the traveller entered the apartment, passed three fires 
at equal distances in the middle of the room, and was cor- 
dially received by several pec^e seated on a wide board at 
the upper end. Mackenzie took his place beside one whoni» 
from ms diffnified look, he Utck to be the chief! Soon afUr 
the rest of the party arrived, and placed themselves near 
him ; npon whidi the chief arose and brought a quantity of 
roasted salmon. Mats were then spread, and the fish placed 
before them. When the meal was concluded, their host 
made signs which they supposed to convey a desire that 
they should sleep under the same roof with himself; but, as 
his meaning was not sufficiently plain, they prepared to 
bivouac without. Every thing was done to render their re- 
pose agreeable : a fite was kindled, boards placed that they 
might not sleep on the bare ground, and two delicate dishes 
of salmon-roes, beat up to the con^tency of thick cream, 
and mixed with gooseberries and wood-sorrel, were brought 
for supper. On awaking in the morning, they found aH 
their wants anticipated in the same hospitable manner ; a 
fire was already blazing, a plentiful breakfast of roasted 
salmon and dried roes was provided, and a regale of rasp- 
berries, whortleberries, and gooseberries finish^ the meal.* 
Saknon was so abundant in this river that the people had 
a constant supply. They had formed across the stream an 
embtmkment for placing fishing machines, which were dis- 
. posed both above and below it. For some reason, however, 
they would permit no near inspection of the weir ; but it 
appeared to be four feet above the water, and was constAiftte^ 
of alternate layers of gravel and small trees, fixed in a 
slantinff position. Beneath it were placed machines into 
which Uie salmon fell in attempting to leap over ; and on 

* Maokflnzie's Travels, p. SlS-MO..' 
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fitlieT side was'a large timber frame six feet above tlw water, 
in which passages were left leading directly into the ma- 
chines, while at the foot of the fall dipping nets were sno- 
eessfully employed. These people were observed to indulge 
an extreme superstition regarainff their fish, refusing to 
taste flesh, and appearing to consider such an act as polla- 
tioQ. Qne of their dogs, having swallowed a bone which 
the travellers left, was bieaten by his master till he disgorged 
it ; and a bone of a deer being thrown into the river, a 
> native dived, brought it up, consigned it to the fire, and 
carefully washed his hands. They would not lend their 
canoes for the use of the party, having observed some 
venison which they concluded was to be stowed on board ; 
and they alleged that the fish would immediately smell it and 
leave them. Although generous in furnishing the strangers 
with as much roasted fish as they could consume, uiey 
would part with none in a raw state. They believed salmon 
to have an invincible antipathy to iron, and were afraid that, 
if given raw to the white men, they might take serious of- 
fence at being boiled in a vessel of this ominous metal. In 
other respects nothing could exceed their friendliness ; and 
at a neighbouring village belongmg to the same tribe, the 
reception of Mackenzie was, if possible, still more kind.. 
The son of the chief took from his own shoulders a beauti- 
fiil robe of sea-otter skin, and threw it over the traveller, 
while the father expressed the utmost satisfaction in being 
presented with a pair of scissors to clip his beard, — a pur- 
pose to which, with the eager delight of a child, he instantly 
applied them. 

The houses iii this village were constructed, in the same 
way as those already described, and remind us of the lively 
account given by Mr. Meares. At a little distance, Mac- 
kenzie olMerved some singular wooden buildinffs, which h« 
conjectured to be temples. They consisted of eblonff 
squares, about twenty feet high by eight broad, formed of 
thick cedar-planks beautifully joined. Upon these were 
painted hieroglyphics and figures of various animals, with 
a remarkable degree of correctness. In the midst of the 
village was a large building, at first supposed to be the un- 
finished frame-work of a house. Its dimensions, however, 
were far greater than those of an ordinary dwelling, the 
gcoand-pLot being fifty feet by forty-five, each end formed 
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by toni itout posts, fixed perp«tidicularly in the esrth. The - 
corner posts were unomamented, and supported a beam of 
the whole length, having three intermediate props on each 
side. Two centre posts at each end, about two feet and a 
half in diameter, were carved into colossal human figures, 
supporting ridge-poles on their heads ; the hands were 
plained on the luiees, as if they felt difficulty in sustaining 
the weight, while the figures opposite to .them stood in an 
easy attitude, with their hands resting on their hips. The 
posts, polesj and figures were painted red and black, 
and the carving was executed with a truth and boldness 
which bespoke no little advancement in sculpture.* In the 
i^eohanioai arts they had arrived at considerable perfection. 
The chief's canoe was of cedar, forty-five feet long, four 
wide, and three feet and a half deep. It was painted black, 
and ornamented with drawings of various kinds of fish in 
white upon the dark ground, and the gunwale, both fore 
and aft, was neatly inlaid with the teem of the sea^otter. 
In this vessel, according to the old chief's account, he un- 
dertook, about ten winters before, a voyage towards the 
mid-day sun, having with him forty qf his subjects ; on 
which occasion he met with two large vessels full of white 
men, the first he had seen, by whom he was kindly received. 
Mackenzie very plausibly conjectured that these might be 
the ships of Captain Cook. 

It was now the 18th of July, and, surrounded by fiiendly 
natives, with plenty of provisions, pleasant weather, and the 
anticipation of speedily reaching the great object of their 
wishes, they resumed their voyage in a large canoe, accom- 
panied by four of the Indiansl The navigation of the river, 
as they approached the oeean, was interrupted by rapids and 
cascades ; but theit skill in surmounting these impeidiments 
was now considerable, and on the 20tl^ after a passage of 
thirty-six miles, they arrived at the mouth of the river^ 
which discharges itself by various, smallet channels into' an 
arm of the Pacific Ocean. The purpose of the expedition 
was now completed, and its indefatigable leader painted in 
large characters, upon the face of the rock under whose 
shelter they had slept, this simple memorial : ** Alexander 
Mackenzie, firom Canada by land, the twenty-second of July« 

* MaokensW^ Travels, p. 391 
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«lie thousand seven hundred and ninety-threa." The in- 
scription was only written in yeimilUon, and has probably 
liong ago been washed away by the fury of the elements ; but 
the name of Mackensie is enduringly consecrated in the 
«nnals of discovery, as the first person who penetrated from 
sea to sea across the immense continent of North America. 
His return by the same route it is unnec^ssaiy to pursue. 
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DiMcoveries along the Shifres of the Arctic Ocean* 

FiiBt and 8eeoiidE](peditioiis of FranUin—Voyags of Captain Btsclwy. 

Thb dtscoyeries of Heame and Mackenzie established the 
neat fact that there is a northern coast in America, washed 
by the Arctic Ocean, which forms, in all probability, its con- 
tinuous boundary ; and they demonstrated the practicability 
•f reaching this limk by passing over the vast plains which 
stretch northward from Canada and Hudson^s Bay. The 
▼oyaffes of Captain Parryv also, which have been already 
detailed,* fully corroborated this opinion ; and it appeared 
evident that another expedition, properly conducted, might 
reach this shore, and more fully examine, its whole extent. 
Such an expedition, accordingly, sailed from Enffland on the 
33d of May, 1620, its command beinff intrusted to Lieute- 
nant, now Sir John Franklin, assisted by Dr. Richardson, 
an able Buneralogist and natural historian. During the first 
portion of their journey, they followed the chain of the great 
lakes, instead of the more eastern track pursued by Heame, 
and having descended the Coppermine River, arrived on 
Slat July, at the shore of the Arctic Ocean, where they 
eommenoend their career of discovery. Important as were 
the particulars of their survey, when considered in relation 
to the furtherance of geographical science, a minute detail 
is here unnecessary, uui we shall attempt only a geneiil 
idtftch. 

* Bolar Seat and Regions, p. MI-8S9. 
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Paddline akm; the coait to the eastward, on the iimd« 
of a crowded range of islands, they encamped on shore 
after a ran of thirty*seTen nules, in which they experienced 
little intermption, and saw only a small iceberg in the di»- 
tance, thoagh that beantiful himinous efiblcence emittod 
from the congregated ices, and distinguished by the name 
of the ice4>hnk, was distinctly risible to the northward. 
The coast was found of moderato height, easy of access, and 
covered with vegetation ; but the islands were rocky and 
barren, presenting high cliflb of a columnar structure. In 
continuing their voyage, the dangers which beset a navi^- 
tor in these dreadful polar solitudes thickened gloomily 
around them : the coast became broken and steril, and at 
length rose into a high and rugged promontoiy, against 
which some large masses of ice had drifted, threatening 
destruction to their slender canoes. In attemptinff to round 
this cape the wind rose, an awfiil gloom involved the sky, 
and the thunder burst over their heads, compelling them to 
encamp till the storm subsided. They then, at Uie immi- 
nent risk of having the canoes crushed by the floating ice^ 
doubled the dreary promontory, which they denominated 
Cape Barrow, and entered Detention Harbour, where they 
landed. Around them the land consisted of mountains of 
granite, rising" abruptly from the water's edge, destitute of 
vegetation, and attaining an elevation of 14(^ or 1500 feet ; 
seals and small deer were the only animals ^een, and the 
former were so shy that all attempts to approach within 
shot were unsuccessful. With the deer the hunters were 
tnore fortunate : but these were not numerous ; and while 
the ice cbsed gradually around them, and their little stock 
of provisions, consisting of pemmican and cored beef^ every 
day diminished, it was impossible not to regard their situa- 
tion with uneasiness. Rounding Cape Kater, they entered 
Arctic Sound, and sent a party to explore a river upon the 
banks of which they expected to find an Esquimaux encamp* 
ment. AH, however, was silent, desolate, and desertea: 
even these hardy natives, bred amid the polar ices, had 
removed from so barren a spot, and the hunters returned 
with two small deer and a brown b^ar ; the latter animal so 
lean and sickly-looking that the men declined eating it ; bot 
the officers boiled its paws, and found them excellent. 

Proceeding along the eastorn shore of Arctic Sound, to 
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wMch tbej ^ve the name of Baiyces's Penintula, the expe- 
dition made its painfol way along a coast indented by bayi, 
and in many places studded with islands, till on 10th 
August they reached the open sea ; and sailing, as they 
imagined, between the continent and a large island, found 
to their deep disappointment that, instead of an opSen chan- 
nel, they were in the centre of a vast- bay. The state of 
the expedition now called for the most serious consideration 
upon the part of their commander. So much time had 
already been spent in exploring the sounds and inlets, that 
all hope of reaching Repulse Bay was vain ; both canoes 
had sustained material injury ; the fuel was expended ; their 
provisions were sufficient only for three days ; the appear- 
ances pf the setting in of the arctic winter were too unequi- 
Tocal to be mistaken ; the deer, which had hitherto supplied 
them with fresh meat, would, it was well knowp, soon dis- 
appear ; the geese and other aquatic bitds were already seen 
winging their way to the southward ; while the men, who 
had up to this moment displayed the utmost courage, began 
to look disheartened^ and to entertain serious apprehensions 
for their safety. Under these circumstances, Franklin, with 
the concurrence of his officers, determined not to endanger 
the lives of his people by a farther advance ; and, after 
spending four days in a minute survey of the bay, it was 
resolved to return by Hood's River to Fort Enterprise* 
Franklin's researches, as far as prosecuted at this time, 
ftvoured the opinion^of those who contended for the practi- 
cability of a north-west passage. It appeared probable that 
the coast ran east and west in the latitude assigned to Mac- 
kenzie's River, and little doubt could, in his opinion, be 
entertained regarding the existence of a continued sea in 
that direction. The portion over which they passed was 
navigable for vessels of any size ; and the ice met with after 
quitting Detention Harbour would not have arrested a strong 
boat, whill the chain of islands afforded shelter from all 
heavy seas, and there were good harbours at convenient 
distances. Having with much severe privation completed 
their course from roint Tumligain in Melville Bay to the 
entrance of Hood's River, they ascended as high as the first 
rapid and encamped, terminating here their voyage on the 
Arctic Sea, during which they had gone over 6(d geogra- 
phical miles. 
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On the profpect of commeiiciii^ their land joamer th« 
Canadians could not conceal their satisfoction; and the 
evening previoos to their depaitnre was passed in talking 
over their past adventures, and congratulating each other 
in having at length turned their backs upon the sea, — 
little anticipating that the most painful and hazardous por* 
tion of the expedition was yet to come. Before setting afi» 
an assortment of iron materials, beads, looking-^asses, and 
other articles, were put up in a conspicuous situation for 
the Esquimaux, and the English union was planted on the 
loftiest sand-hill, where it might be seen by imy ships pass- 
ing in the offing. Here also was deposited in a tin box a 
letter containing an outline of the proceedings of the expe- 
dition, the latitude and longitude of the principal places, 
and the course intended to be pursued towards Slave Lake. 
They now proceeded up the river in their canoes, and though 
upon a short allowance of provisions, the produce of their 
nets and fowling-pieces furnished for a few days enough to 
ward off absolute want, but they were often on the very 
brink of it. Their progress was much interrupted by shoals 
and rapids, and one evening they encamped at the lower end of 
a narrow chasm, the walls of which were upwards of 200 feet 
high, and in some places only a few yards apart. Into this 
the river precipitates itself, forming two magnificent cas- 
cades, to which they gave the name of Wilberforce Falls. 
On taking a survey of its farther course from a neighbour- 
ing hill. It was discovered to be so rapid and shallow that 
all progress in the large canoes seemed impossible. Two 
smaller boats were therefore constructed ; and on 1st Sep- 
tember, they set off with the intention of proceeding in as 
direct a line as possible to the part of Point Lake opposite 
their spring encampment, — a distance which appeared com- 
paratively trifling, being only 149 miles. Their luggage 
consisted of ammunition, nets, hatchets, ice-chisels, astro- 
nomical instruments, clothing-blankets, three fettles, and 
the two canoes, each so light as to be carried easily by a 
single man. But disaster attacked them in their very first 
stage. A storm of snow came on, accompanied by a high 
wind, against which it was difficult to carry the canoes, 
that were damaged by the falls of those who bore them. 
The ground was covered with small stones, and much pain 
wasenduxed by the carriers,, whose soft moose-skin shpes 
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mer^ soon cut through. The cold was intense ; and on 
encamping they looked in vain for wood ; a fire of moss 
was all they could procure, which served them to cook 
their supper, but gave so little l^at that they were glad to 
creep under their blankets.* 

Having ascended next morning one- of the highest hills, 
they ascertained that the river took a westerly course, and 
Franklin, tbinkin^r that to follow it farther would lead to a 
more tedious journey than their exhausted strength could 
endure, determined to quit its banks and make directly for 
Point Lake. Emerging, therefore, from the valley, they 
crossed a barren country, varied only by marshy levels and 
small lakes. The weather was fine, but unfortunately 
no berry>bearing plants were found, the surface beinff 
covered in the more humid spots with a few grasses, and 
in other places with some gray melancholy hchens. Oo 
encamping, the last piece of pemmican, or pounded flesh* 
was distributed, with a little arrow-root, for supper. Tht 
evening was warm ; but dark clouds overspread the sky, 
and they experienced those sudden alternations of climate 
which occur in the polar latitudes at this season. At mid* 
night it rained in torrents ; but towards morning a snow* 
storm arose, accompanied by a violent gale. During the 
whole day the storm continued, and not having the comfort 
of a fire the men remained in bed, but the tents were firozen ; 
around them the snow had drilled to the depth of three feet, 
and even within lay several inches thick on their blankets* 
Though the storm had not abated any longer delay was im<F 
possible, for they knew every hour would increase the 
intensity of an arctic winter ; and though faint from fiisting, 
and with their clothes stiffened by frost, it was absolutely 
necessary to push forward. They suffered much in pack- 
ing the frozen tents and bedclothes, and could hardly keep 
their hands out of their fur mittens. On attempting to 
move, Franklin was seized with a fainting fit, occasioned 
by hunger and exhaustion, and on recovering refiised to eat 
a morsel of portable soup, which was immediately prepared 
for him, as it had to be drawn from the only remaininff 
meal of the party. The people, however, kindly crowded 
round, and overcame his reluctance. The efifect of ei^ting 
was hW rapid recovery ; and the expedition moved on. 

* Franklin^s Journey, p. 399 
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Disaster now crowded on disaster. The wind rose so 
high, that those who carried the canoes were frequently 
blown down, and one of the boats was so much shattered 
as to be rendered unserviceable. The ground was covered 
with snow ; and though the swamps were frozen, yet the 
ice was often not suffijciently strong ; so that they plunged 
in knee-deep. A fire, however, was made of the bariL and 
timbers of the broken canoe ; and after having fasted three 
days, their last meal of portable soup and arrow-root was 
cooked. Each man's allowance at this melancholy dinner 
was exceedingly scanty ; but it allayed the p^ngs of hunger, 
and encouraged them to press forward at a quicker rate. 
, They had now reached a more hilly countiy, strewed with 
large stones, and covered with gray lichen, well knoWn to 
the Canadians by its name tripe de roche. In cases of ex* 
tremity, it is boiled and eaten ; but its taste is nauseous, its 
quality purgative, and it sometimes produces an intolerable 
griping and loathing. The party, not being aware of this^ 

fatherad a considerable quantity. A few partridges also 
ad been shot; and at night some willows were dug up 
from under the snow, with which they lighted a lire an4 
cooked their supper. 

Next day they came to Cracroft's River, flowing to the 
westward over a channel of large stones, that rendered k 
impossible to, cross in the canoe. No alternative was left but 
to attempt a precarious passage over some rocks at a rapid ; 
and in effecting this some of the men^ losing their balaiic6» 
slipped into the water. They were instantly rescued by their 
companions ; but so intense was the frost, that their drenched 
clothes became caked with ice, and they suffered much 
during the remainder of the day's march. The hunters had 
fallen in with some partridges, which they shot, and they 
found enough of roots to m^e a fire ; so that their supper, 
though scanty, was comparatively comfortable. Next morn- 
ing they pushed forwaid with ardour, and passed the river 
Congecathawhachaga of Mr^ Heame. The country which 
lay l^fore them was hilly, and covered with snow to a great 
depth. The sides of the hills were traversed by sharp an- 
gular rocks,*where the drifted snow, filling up the interstices, 
presented a smooth but fallacious surface, which often gBv« 
way and precipitated them into the chasms with their heavy 
loads. In this painful and arduous manner they struggled 
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htwwd 9&rtnl dayi, feeding on the tripe de rocbei whicli 
wat so frozen to the rocks that theur hands were benumbed 
before a meal could be collected, and so destitute of nutri- 
tire juices that it allayed hunger only for a rery short time. 
At length reaching the summit of a hill, they, to their great 
delight, beheld a herd of musk-oxen feeding in the valley 
below ; an instant halt was made, the best hunters were 
called out, and while they proceeded with extreme caution 
in a circuitous route, their companions watched their pro- 
ceedings with intense anxiety. When near enough to open 
their fire, the report reverberated thiough the hills, and one 
of the lar^t cows was seen to fall. ** This success,'* says 
Franklin, m that simple and beautiful account of his journey 
which any change of language ^ould only weaken, ** infused 
spirit into our starving party. The contents of its stomach 
were devoured upon the spot ; and the raw intestines, which 
were next attacked, were pronounced by the most delicate 
of the party to be excellent. A few willows, whose tops 
were seen peeping through the snow in the bottom of the 
valley, were quicuy grubbed, the tents pitched, and supper 
cooked and devoured with avidity. It was the MXth day 
since we had had a good meal. I do not think that we 
witnessed, through the course of our journey, a more strik- 
ing proof of the wise dispensation of the Almighty, and of 
the weakness of our own judgment, than on this day. We 
had considered the dense fog-which prevailed throughout the 
Boming as almost the greatest inconvenience which could 
have befallen us, since it rendered the air extremely cold, 
and prevented us from distinguishing any distant object 
towards which our course bould be directed. Yet this very 
darkness enabled the party to get to the top of the hUl, 
which bounded the vsdley wherein the musk-oxen were 
grazing, without being perceived. Had the herd discovered 
US and taken alarmt our hunters, in their present state of 
debility, would in all probability have failed in approaching 
them."* 

On the following day a strong southerly wind blowing 
with a snow-drifl, they took a day's rest, and af only enough 
remained of the musk-ox to serve for two days, they con- 
tented themselves with a. single meal. Next morning, 

. *nankUa'»Joiimey,voLtv.p.l8,smansditlMiori8S9. 
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though the gale had not diminished, they pnriied forward, 
and notwithstanding their rest and recent supply of animal 
food, the whole party felt greater weakness than they had 
hitherto experienced. The weather was hazy, bat after an 
hoar's march the sky cleared, and they found themselves on 
the borders of a lake, of which they could not discern the 
termination in either direction. In these circumstances they 
travelled along its banks to the westward, in search of a 
crossing-place. Credit, one of the Canadians, left the party 
in hopes of falling in with deer, bat did not return ; and -on 
encamping in the evening, hungry and fatigued, they had to 
divide for supper a single partridge and some trip&de roche. 
This weed from the first had been unpalatable, but now 
became insupportably nausfous, and began in many to pro- 
duce severe pains and bowel complaints, especially in Mr. 
Hood, one of the young officers attached to the expedition. 
This solitary partridge was the last morsel of animal food 
that remained ; and they turned with deep anxiety to the 
hope of catching some fish in the lake, but discovered that 
the persons intrusted with them had improvidently thrown 
away three of the nets and burnt the floats on leaving Hood's 
River. Things now began to look very gloomy ; and as the 
men were daily getting weaker, it was judged expedient to 
lighten their burdens of every thing except ammunition, 
clothing, and the instruments necessary to guide them on 
their way. The dipping-needle, the azimuth compass, the 
magnet, a large thermometer, and the few books they car- 
ried were therefore deposited at this encampment, after 
they had torn out firom these last the tables necessary for 
working the latitude and longitude. Rewards also were 
promis^ by Franklin to such of the party as should kill any 
animals, and in the morning they prepared to go forward. 

At this moment a fine trait of disinterestedness occurred : 
as the <^cers assembled round a small fire, enduring an 
intense degree of hunger which they hftd no means of tetis- 
fying, Perrault, one of the Canadians, presented each of 
them with a piece of meat oat of a little store which he 
had saved from his allowance. " It was received," says 
Franklin, <• ^ith ffreet thankfobiess, and such an inatance 
> of self-denial and kindness filled our eyes with tears.'* 
Pressing forward to a river issuing from the lake, they met 
their eomiads Credit, and xsceif«d ths joyiU ialsUigencs 
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that he had killed two deer. One of theae was tmmadiately 
cut up aud prepared for breakfast ; and having tent aorae 
of the party for the other, the rest proceeded down the river, 
which was about 300 yards broad, in search of a place to 
cross. Having chosen a spot where the current was smooth, 
imraediately" above a rapid, Franklin and two Canadian 
boatmen, St. Oermain and Belanger, pushed from the shore. 
The breeze was fresh, and the current stronger than they 
^agined, so that they approached the very edge of the 
rapid ; and Belanger, employing his paddle to steady the 
canoe, lost his balance, and overset the bark in the middle 
of it. The party clung to its side, and reaching a rock 
where the stream was but waist-deep, kept their footing till 
the canoe was emptied of water, after which Belanger held 
it steady while St. Germain replaced Franklin in it and 
dexterously leaped in. himself. Such was their situation, 
that' if the man who stood on the rock had nused his foot 
they would have been lost. His fHends therefore were 
compelled to, leave him, and after a second disaster, in which 
the canoe struck^ and was as expeditiously righted as before, 
they reached the opposite bank. Meanwhile Belanger suf- 
fered extremely, immersed to his middle, and enduring 
intense cold. He called piteously for relief and St. Ger- 
main, re-embarking, attiempted to reach him, but was hurried 
down the rkpid, and on coming ashore was so benumbed 
as to be incapable of further exertion. A second effort, 
but equally unsuccessful, was made by Adam : they then 
tried to carry out a line formed of the slinffs of the men's 
loads, but it broke, and was carried down the stream. At 
last, when he was almost exhausted, the canoe reached him 
with a small cord of one of the remaining nets, and he was 
dragged to shore quite insensible. On bemg stripped, rolled 
in blankets, and put to bed between two men, he recovered. 
During these operations Franklin was left alone upon the 
bank, and it seemed a matter of the utmost doubt whether 
he should be ever rejoined by his companions. *< It is im- 
poss&le," says he, ** to describe my sensations as I witnessed 
.the various unsuccessful attempts to relieve Belanger. The 
distknce prevented my seeing distuM^ly what was going on, 
and I continued pacing up and down the rock en which I 
stood, regardless of the coldness of my drenched and sti£fon 
Sng gaiments. The canoe, in eveiy attempt tp reach him, 
O 
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wai harried down the rapid, and was loet to view among 
the rocky islets with a fury which seemed to threaten instant 
destraction ; once indeed I fiincied that I saw it overwhehned 
in the waves ; such an event would have been fatal to the 
whole party. Separated as I was from my companions, 
without' gun, ammunition, hatchet, or the means of making a 
fire, and in wet clothes, my doom would have been speedily 
seUed. My companions, too, driven to the necessity of 
coasting the lake, must have sunk under the fatigue of 
rounding its inniunerable arms and bays, which, as we 
learned afterward from the Indians, are extensive. By the 
goodness of Providence, however, we were spared at that 
time, and some of us have been permitted to offer up our 
thanksgiving in a civilized land for the signal deliverance we 
then and afterward experienced.''* 

On setting out next morning, Perrault brought in a fine 
male deer, which raised the spirits of the party, as it secured 
them in provisions for two days ; and they trusted to sup- 
port themselves for a third on the skin which tliey carried 
with them. Having ascended the Willingham Mountains, 
they entered upon a rugged country intersected by deep ra- 
vines, the passage of which was so difficult that they could 
only make ten miles with great fatigue. The deer was now 
picked to the last morsel, and they ate pieces of the singed 
hide with a little tripe de roche. At other times this meal 
might have sufficed; but, Exhausted by slender food and 
continued toil, their appetites had become ravenous. Hith- 
erto events had been so merciftilly ordered that in their ut- 
most need some little supply in the tripe de roche had never 
failed them ; but it was the will of God that their confidence 
should be yet more strongly tried ; for they now entered upon 
a level country covered with snow, where even this misera- 
ble lichen was no longer to be found ; and a bed of Iceland 
moss, which was boued for supper, proved so bitter that 
none of the party, though enduring the extremities of hun- 
ger, could taste more than a few spoonfuls. Another dis- 
tress now attacked them: the intensity of the cold in- 
creased, while they became less fit to endure it. Their 
Uankets did not suffice to keep them warm, and the slightest 
breese pierced through their debilitated frames. **T1ie 

• FkanUia^s Jooraey^ p. 410, 41L 
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reader," says Franklin, ** will probably be desirous to know 
how we passed our time in such a comfortless situation. 
The first operation after encamping was to thaw our frozen 
shoes, if a sufficient fire could be made ; dry ones were then 
put on. Each person then wrote his notes of the daily oc- 
currences, and evening prayers were read. As soon as sup- 
per was prepared it was eaten, generally in the dark, and 
we went to bed and kept up a cheerful couTersation until 
our blankets were thawed by the heat of our bodies, and we 
had gathered sufficient warmth to enable us to fall asleep. 
On many nights we had not even the luxury of going to bed 
in dry clothes ; for, when the fire was insufficient to dry 
our shoes, we dared not venture to pull them offy lest they 
should freeze so hard as to be unfit to put on in the mom 
mg, and therefore inconvenient to carry.'** 

Hunger, fatigue, and disappointment began now to have 
a calamitous effect upon the tempers of the men. One, who 
carried the canoe, after several severe falls, threw down his 
burden, and obstinately refused to resume it. It was ac- 
cordingly given to another, who proved stronger, and pushed 
forward at so rapid a rate that Mr. Hood, whoi^e weakness 
was now extreme, could not keep up with them ; and as 
Franklin attempted to pursue and stop them, the whole 
party were separated. Dr. Richardson, who had remained 
behind to gather tripe de roche, joined him, and on advanc- 
ing they found the men encamped among some willows, 
where they had found some pieces of skin and a few bones 
of deer which had been devoured by the wolves. On these 
they had made a meal, having burnt and pounded the bones. 
Boiled the skin, and added their old shoes to the mess. 
With this no fault could be found ; but on questioning the 
person to whom the canoe had been intrusted, it was dis- 
covered that he had left the boat behind, it having, as he 
•aid, been broken by a fall and rendered entirely useless. 

To the infatuated obstinacy of the men m refusing to re- 
trace their steps and fetch it, even in itp shattered state, Is 
to be ascribed much of the distress of their subsequent 
journey. Every argument and entreaty seemed entirely 
thrown away ; and they had«pparently lost all hope of beings 
pr»served. When the hunters, who had been out for soma 

* Franklin's Journey, p. 414. 
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time, did not make their appearance, they became furioni at 
the idea of having been deserted, and throwing down their 
bundles, declared they would follow them at all hazards^ and 
leave the weakest to keep up as they best could. The re- 
monstrances of the officers at length opened their minds to- 
the madness of such a scheme ; and on encamping in the 
evening, they found some pines seven or eight feet high, 
which ^mished a comfortable fire, when they made their 
supper on tripe de roche. Next morning a herd of deer 
came . in sight, and they killed five, — a supply which, con- 
sidering the extremity of hunger and despair to which they 
were redu<^, was especially providential. It was evident 
that He, withbut whom not a sparrow falls to the groun^y 
was with them in their extremity of distress ; and, casting 
themselves upon his care, every heart expanded with hope 
and gratitude. 

The Canadians now earnestly petitioned for a day's rest. 
They pleaded their recent sufferings, and that the enjoy 
ment of two substantial meals, a&r eight days' famine, 
would enable them to press forward more vigorously. The 
flesh, the skins, and even > the stomachs of the deer were 
accordingly equally divided among the party, and some of 
them suffered severely from too nree an indulgence in the 
use of this food after so long an abstinence. Next morning 
the party resumed their journey, and after a walk of three 
mUes' came to the Coppermine River. Its current was 
strong, but with a canoe there would have been no difficulty 
in crossing ; and the reckless folly of the men in abandon- 
ing their only means of transport was now brought stronely 
to their mind. No ford could be discovered, and the plan 
was suggested of framing a vessel of willows, covered with 
the canvass of the tent ; but the most experienced boatmen 
declared the willows were too small to bear the weight ; and 
no pines could be found. Nothing remained but to resume 
their march along the borders of the lake ; and looking out 
eagerly, but in vain, for some fordable place, they encamped 
at the east end. Anxious to adopt eveiy possible means 
for preserving the party, Franklin sent Mr. Back forward 
with the interpreters to hunt.* He was directed to halt at 
the first pines and construct a raft ; and if his hunters had 
killed animals sufficient to provision them, he was to cross 
immediately and send the Indians with supplies of meat to 
the party behind. 
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At tbis time it was discovered that two of tbe men had 
•tolen part of the officers* proyision, thous^b it had been 
doled out with the strictest impartiality, and they saw their 
leaders suffering more acutely than themselves. To panish 
this was impossible, except by the threat that they should for- 
feit tbeir wages, which produced little effect Despondency 
had deeply seized upon the party, and in the morning strict 
orders could not prevent them from stragglins in search of 
the remains of animals ; in consequence of whichf much 
time was lost in halting, and amnvanition in firing guns to 
collect them. The snow, however, had disappeared, and 
pressing forward with more alacrity, they came to an arm 
of the lake running north-east. The idea of making the 
long circuit round it was distressing, and having halted to 
conisult what was to be done, some one discovers in a cliff 
the carcass of a deer which had fallen into a chasm. It 
was quite putrid, but even in that state appeared delicious, 
and a fire being kindled, a large portion was rapidly de 
voured ; while the men, cheered by this unexpected break- 
fiist, regained their confidence, and requested leave to return 
to the rapid, insisting on the practicability of making a suf- 
ficiently strong raft of willowsv though they had formerly 
pronounced it impossible. Their advice was followed ; and 
having sent off Augustus, one of the interpreters, to inform 
Mr. Back of this change of plan, they commenced their 
retrograde movement, and encamped at night in a deep val- 
ley among some large willows, where they supped on the 
remains of the putrid deer. 

Next day they regained the rapids, commenced cutting 
willows for the raft, and a reward of 300 livres was prom- 
ised by Franklin to the person who should convey a line 
across the river strong enough to manage the raft and trans- 
port the party. The willows when cut were bound into 
iagots, and the work completed ; but the greenness of the 
wood rendered it heavy, and incapable of supporting more 
than one man at a time. Still they hoped to be able to 
cross ; but all depended on getting a line carried to the oppo« 
site bank, through a current 130 yards wide, strong, deep, 
and intensely cola. Belanger and Benoit, the two strongest 
men of the party, repeatedly attempted to take the raft over, 
but for want of oars were driven back. The tent-staves 
were then tied together) and formed a strong pole; but it 
02 
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Wtfl not long enou|[h to reach, th^ bottom even at a abort 
distance irom the shore. Dr« Richardson next produced a 
{wddle he had brought from the coast, but which was fooad 
not powerful enough to impel the raft against a strong 
breeze* The failure of every attempt occasioned a deep 
despondency, which threatened to have the most fatal effect 8» 
when Dr. Richardson, with a disinterested courage that 
made him forget his own weakness, threw off his upper 
garments, and attempted to swim with a rope to the oppo« 
site bank. Plunging in with the line round his middle he 
at first made some way, but the extreme cold was too much 
for him, and in a few moments his arms became powerless ; 
still, being an expert swimmer, he not only kept himself 
afioat, but made way by turning on his back and using hit 
legs, so that he had nearly reached the other side, when, to 
the inexpressible anguish of those who watched his progress, 
his limbs became benumbed, and he sank. All hands now 
hauled on the line, and drew him ashore almost lifeless ; holt 
placed before a fire of willows, and stripped of his wet 
clothes, he gradually revived enoush to give directions as to 
the mode of treating him. His thin and emaciated limbs, 
which were now exposed to view, produced an involuntary 
exclamation of compassion and su^rprise : — << Ah, que nous 
sommes maigres !'' said the French Canadians ; but it is 
probable that few of 4hem would have presented so gaunt 
and attenuated an i^pearance as the brave and excellent 
man who had thus nearly fallen a sacrifice to his humanity^ 
for it was discovered about this time that the hunters wers 
in the practice of withholding the game which they 8hot» 
and devouring it in secret.* , 

Soon after this the party were joined by Mr. Back, who 
had traced the lake about fifteen miles farther up without 
discovering any place where it was possible to get across ; 
and towards evening Credit, who had been out hunting, re* 
turned without any game of his own killing ; but brought 
the antlers and back-bone of a deer shot during the summer. 
These relics bad been already picked clean by the wolves 
and birds of prey, but the marrow remained in the spine ; 
and though completely putrid, and so acrid as to excornte 
the Upa. It was not the less acceptable. The boaei wsvs 

* EnakUn^ Joaraey, p. 4IS,4M. 
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rendered friable by burning, and the whole eagerly devoured. 
St. Germfun, one of the voyagers, now saggested that a 
canoe might be made of the painted canvass used to wrap 
up the bedding, and offered to construct it upom a frame- 
work of willows. For this purpose he and Adam removed 
to a clump of willows, while another party proceeded to the 
spot where they had encamped on the 25th, to collect pitch 
among the small pinea to pay over the seams. A snow« 
storm at this moment came on, and the sufferings of the 
men hourly increasing, a deep gloom settled upon their 
spirits. Mr. Hood was by this time reduced to a perfect 
shadow; Mr. Back required the support of a stick; Dr. 
Richardson was lame ; and Franklin so feeble, that, after a 
struggle of three hours, he found himself utterly unable to 
reach the spot where St. Germain was at woric, a distance 
of only three-quarters of a mile, and returned completely 
exhausted. The Canadian voyagers had now fallen into a 
state of despondency which bordered on despair, and, indif- 
ferent to their fate, refused to make the slightest exertion. 
The officers were unable ta undergo the labour of gathering 
the tripe de roche, and Samandr^, the cook, sullenly de- 
clined continuing bis labours. At this miserable crisis the 
conduct of John Hepburn, an English sailor, was especially 
admirable, presenting a striking contrast to the gloomy sel- 
fishness of the GansMlians. His firm reliance on the watch- 
fol goodness of God, and a cheerful resignation to his will, 
never for a moment forsook him; and, animated by this 
blessed principle, his strength appeared to be preserved as 
the means of saving the party. He collected uie tripe de 
roche for the officers* mess, cooked and served it out, and 
showed the most indefatigable zeal in his effdrts to alleviate 
thair sufferings. 

A ffleam of hope at length arose when St. Germain com- 
plied the canoe* It was impossible not to feel that their 
last chance of escape seemed to hang upon this little bark ; 
— wottkl it prove sufficient for its purpose 1 or, constructed 
of soch wretched materials, would it not at once sink to the 
bottom 1 Amid this conflict of contending emotions it was 
laanehed on the river, and every heart bounded with exulta- 
Hon when it floated, and St. Germain transported hinftelf to 
the opposite side. It was drawn back, and, one \jy one, the 
irhole party were Sdmfid ovetf thoiigh» flrom the Imy state 
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of the little bark, their garments and bedding were com* 
pletely drenched. Franklin immediately despatched Mr. 
Back and three men to push on to Fort Enterprise in seaidi 
of the Indians, while he himself followed with the rest. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Canadian voyagers 
at this onlooked-for deliverance. Their spirits rose from 
the deepest despondency into tumultuous exultation. They 
shook the officers by the hand, cried out that their worst 
difficulties were at an end, and expressed a confident hope 
'^f being able to reach Fort Enterprise in the course of a 
few days, — a boisterous and sudden confidence, to which the 
silent gratitude and quiet resolution of the pious Hepburn 
presented a striking contrast. 

Their tents and bedclothes were so much frozen, and the 
men, who had kindled a small fire, so weaiy, that it was 
eight in the morning before the bundles wire packed, and 
the party set forward. They travelled in single files, each 
at a small distance firom his neighbour. JMr. Hood, who 
was now nearly exhausted, was obliged to walk at a gentle 
pace in the rear. Dr. Richttrdson kindly keeping beside him ; 
while Franklin led the foremost men, that he might make 
them halt occasionally till the stragglers came up. Credit, 
hitherto one of their most active hunters, became lamentably 
weak from the effects of tripe de roche on his constitution, 
and Vaillant, from the same cause, was getting daily more 
emaciated. They only adva£6ed six miles during the day, 
and at night satisfied the cravings of hunger by a smidl 
quantity of tripe de roche mixed up with some scraps of 
roasted leather. During r the night the wind increased to a 
strong gale, which continuing next day, besides being piere* 
uigly cold, filled the atmosphere with a thick snow-drift. 
Having boiled and eaten the remains of their old shoes, and 
every shred of leather which could be picked up, they set 
forward at nine over bleak hills separated by equally barren 
valleys. 

In this manner they journeyed till noon, not witbont 
much straggling, and frequent halts, at which time Saman* 
di^ came up with the melancholy news that Credit and Vail- 
lant had dropped down, and were utterly unable to proceed 
Dr. Richardson went back, and discovering Vaillant about 
a mile and a half in the rear, assured him that a fire was 
kindled a little way on, and that he would x«cover if he could 
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but reach it ; the poor fellow struggled up on his feet, and 
feebly tried to advance, but fell down every step in the deep 
snow. Leaving him, Dr. Richardson retraced his steps 
about a mile farther in a fruitless search for Credit. In re- 
tnming he passed Vaillaht, who had fallen down, utterly 
npable to renew his efforts to rejoin the party. Belanger 
want back to carry his burden and assist him to the fire ; 
but the cold had produced such a numbness that he could 
^ot «peak or make the slightest exertion. The stoutest of 
the pi^y were now implored to make a last effort to trans- 
port him to the fire, but declared themselves utterly unable 
for the lask. They eafferl^ requested leave to throw down 
their loads, and proceed with the utmost speed to Fort En- 
terprise, — a scheme projected in the despair of the moment, 
and which must have brought destruction upon the whole. 
Matters had now reached a dreadful crisis ; it was neces- 
sary to come to an immediate decision regarding their nlti- 
mate measures, and a plan proposed by Mr. Hood and Dr. 
Richardsdn was adopted. These gentlemen consented to 
remain with a single attendant at the first spot where there 
Were sufficient firewood and tripe de roche for ten days' 
consumption, while Franklin and the rest were to proceed 
with all expedition to Fort Enterprise, and send immediate 
sssistance. This scheiqe promised to relieve them of a con- 
siderable portion of their burdens, — for one of the tents and ^ 
various other articles wei^ to be left; and it gave poor 
Credit and Vaillant a fairer ^portunity, should they revive, 
of regaining their companion^. On the resoluticm being 
communicated to the men, they were cheered with the pros** 
pect of an alleviation of their mti^ery, and pressed forward 
m search of a convenient spot for the proposed separation. 
Near nightfall they encamped under the lee of a hill among 
some willows, which furnished a s^iall fire, but not suffi- 
ciently strong to thaw their frozen clothea; and no tripe de 
loche having been found during the day, they lay down hun- 
gry, cold, and full of the gloomier apprehensions, while 
sleep fled from their eyelids, and the images of their dyinc 
companions rose before their imagination in colours which 
Blade them shudder for a fate that might so soon become 
theur own.* Next morning the weather provideatially was 

* Frtoklin's Journey, p. 431, 432. 
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mild, and letting out at nine they anrired towards noon at a 
thidiet of willows, in the neiffhbourhood of some tocIdb 
bearing a pretty full supply of tripe de roche. Here Dr. 
RichaMson and Mr. Hood determined to remain. The tent 
was pitched, a barrel of ammunition and oth^ articles were 
deposited, and Hepburn, who volunteered the service, was 
appointed to contmue with them. The rest of the party 
now had only to cany a single tent, the ammunition, and 
the officers' joumids, m addition to their own clothes and a 
single blanket for Captain Franklin. When all was ready, 
the whole party united in thanksgiving and prayers to Al- 
miffhty God for their mutual preservation, and separated 
wim the melancholy reflection that it might in all probability 
be the last time they should ever again meet in this world. 
On leaving their friends Captain Franklin and his party 
descended into a more level country ; but the snow lay so 
deep, and they were so little able to wade through it that 
Uiey encamped, after a painful march of only four miles and 
^ a hal^ in which Belanger and Michel, an Iroquois, were left 
fkt behind, yet still struggling forward. In the evening they 
came in dreadfully exhausted, and Belanger, till now one 
of the strongest of the party, could not refhdn from tears 
as he declared he was totally unable to proceed, and im- 
plored permisaion to return to Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood. 
Michel made the same request, and it was agreed that they 
should do so. The cold of the night was excessive, and 
the men were so weak that they could not rai^ the tent ; 
from its weight it was impossible to transport it from place 
to place, and it was cut up, the oanvass serving them for a 
covering ; but, though they lay close together, the intense 
frost deprived them of sleep. Having no tripe de roche, 
they haa supped upon an infusion of the Labrador tea-plant, 
with a few morsels of burnt leather. Michel and Belanger, 
being apparently more exhausted in the morning than over- 
night, were left, while the rest moved forward. After .a very 
short progress Perrault was attacked with a fit of dizziness^ 
but, on halting a little, again proposed to proceed. In ten 
minutes, however, he sank down, and, weeping aloud, de- 
^ elared his total inability to go on. He was accordingly ad- 
* vised to rejoin Michel and Belanger, — ^a proposal in which 
be acquiesced. These examples of the totsd failure of the 
strongest in the party had a very on&voarable effect on tb« 
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■pints of Um TMt, and the exeition of wadinff throogh the 
MOW and croMing a lake on the ice, where they were fre- 
qaeotly blown down, was lo severe, that Fontano, after 
having repeatedly fallen, piteonsly complained that he was 
atteriy unable to go farther. Being not two miles from the 
others, it was thomght best that he ^Iso should attempt to 
lej^ them ;* and as he was much beloved, the parting was 
very distressing. They watched him fox some time, and 
were comforted by seeing that, though his progress was 
very slow, he kept his feet better than before. 

The whole party was now reduced to five persons. Cap- 
tain Franklin, Adam, Peltier, Benoit, and Samandr^ the 
interpreter Augustus having pressed forward by himsekf 
during the late frequent halts. They made that day only 
£>ttr miles and a hal^ and encamped for the night under a 
rock, supping again on an infusion of the Labrador tea-plant 
and some shireds pf boiled leather. The evening was com- 
paratively mild, the breeze light, and having the comfort of 
a fire, they enjoyed some sleep. This was of infinite advan- 
tage ; it gave them new spirits, which were further invigo- 
rated by a break&st of tripe de roche, this being the fourth 
day since they had a regular meal. On reachmff Marten 
.Lake they found it frozen over, — a circumstance which they 
knew would enable them to walk upon the iee straight to 
Fort Enterprise. 

It may be easily imagined what were the sensations of 
the party in approaching the spot which they trusted would 
be the end of all their toils and privations. From the ar- 
rangements previously made, it waa judged certain that 
they wouM here find relief, and be able to send assistance 
to Uieir unfortunate companions. It was a spot where they 
had enjoyed, at a former period of the expedition, the great- 
est comfort ; but it was possible, though they scarcely per^ % 
Butted themselves to contemplate so dreadful an idea, that 
orcumstances might have occurred to defeat their present 
expectations. On approaching the house their minos were 
strongly agitated between hope and fear, and, contrary to 
their usutu custom, they advanced in silence. At length 
they reached it, and their worst apprehensions were reali^d. 
It was complete^ desolate. No provisions bad been depa»- 

• Fkuklin's Jonmey, p. 430» 4S7. 
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ked— no trace of Indian* could be dieeovered— no letter hf 
there firom Mn Wentsel to inform them where the IndiuM 
might be foond. On entering, a mute despair seized the 
partj. They sazed on the cold hearth, comfortlesa waUs, 
and broken sashes, through which the wind and snow pene* 
trated, and, awakening to a iiill sense of the horrors of their 
situatkm, burst into tears.* On recovering a little, and 
looking ronnd with more attention, a note was found from 
Mr. Back, statins that having two days before this reached 
the house, he had proqeeded in search of the Indians ; hut 
it described his party as so debilitated that it was doubtful 
whether they wook) be able to reach Fort Provulence. The 
sufferings endured by this meritorious officer and his little 
party, one of whom was frozen to death, were equally dread- 
ful with those which fell to the share of his excellent coofr- 
mander.f 

. The poor sufferers, thus grievously disappointed, now 
examined the deserted habitation for the means of subsist- 
ence, and found several deer-skins thrown away during their 
former residence at the fort. The heaps of ashes were 
6arefolly raked, and a considerable collectien of bones dis- 
covered, which were hoarded up for the purpose of being 
pounded and manufoetured into soup. The parchment 
originally employed instead of glass had hetm torn from the 
windows, and the place was exposed to all the inclemeiicy of 
an arctic winter ; but they succeeded in filling the sashes 
with loose boards, and as the temperature of the outer air 
was now firom 15^ to 20° below zero, this precaution was 
especially necessary. To procure water they melted the 
frozen lumps of snow, and the flooring of the neighbouring 
apartment was broken up for fuel. 

Having completed these arrangements, they assembled 
round the fire, and were busy singeing the hair off a deer- 
skin, when ther were cheered by the entrance of the intef- 
preter, who had made his way to the fort by a different route, 
through a country he had never traversed before. Though 
by far the strongest of the party, he was now so enfeebled 
by fomine that he could not follow two deer wMch he had 
iean on his way. Next morning there was a heavy gale 
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the south-eait, and the enow drifted fo thick that no 
one ventured abroad. On the evening of the suoceedinff 
day, a figure coverod with ice, benumbed with cold, and 
almoet speechless, staggered into the house : it was one of 
the Canadians who hs^ been despatched with a note by Mr. 
Back, and having fallen into a rapid, narrowly escaped being 
drowned.* To change his dress, wrap him m waifm 
blankets, and pour some soup over his throat, was their first 
care ; and after a little be revived enough to answer the 
anxious questions with which he was assailed. From his - 
replies but little comfort was derived. Mr. Back had seen 
no trace of the Indians, and the messenger's recollection 
appeared confiised with regard to the part of the eountiy 
where he had left his officer, who, as he stated, intended to 
proceed to the spot where the Indian chief Akaitcho had 
encamped Itot summer, — a distance of about thirty miles. 
Thither he proposed to follow when he watf a little recruited ; 
and, though dissuaded from the attempt, persisted that atf 
the track was beaten he would e able to make it out, and 
to convey intelligence of the situation of Captain Franklin's 
party. Accordingly, the fifth day after his arrival, he de- 
parted from the fort with a small supply of singed hide. 

Not long after, Adam, one of the five men who now re 
mained with Captain Franklin, became so ill that he was 
utterly incapable of moving, and it was discovered that he 
had been for some time afflicted with osdematoos swellings in 
various parts of his body, which he had hitherto generously 
concealed, from a wish not to impede the movements of his 
companions. As it was impossible for this poor man to 
travel, it was necessary to abandon the original intention of 
proceeding with the whole party to Fort Providence, and 
Pettier and Samandre, who were in almost as weak a state, 
havinff expressed a wish to remain with Adam, Captain 
FranUin, along with Augustus and Benoit, determined to 
press on to Fort Providence, and to send relief to their com- 
panions by the first party of Indians they should meet 

Having accordingly given directions regarding the journals 
and charts which were left in their custody, and the best 
mode of forwarding succour to Mr. Hood and Dr. Richardson, 
Franklin set forwaid with his two attendants ; butsofteUe 

* PraokUil^ Aouraqr, p. iM^ 441. 
P 
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had they become, that the distance accomplished in sisr 
hoara was only four miles. They encamped on the borders 
of Rowid Rock Lake, and, nnahle to find any tripe de roche, 
made their supper upon £ried deer-skin. The night proved 
intensely cold, and although they crept as close to each other 
as possible, they shivered in every limb, and the wind 
pieiced through their famished frames.* Next morning was 
mild, and they set out early, but had scarce proceeded a few 
yards, when Franklin fell between two rocks and broke his 
snow-shoes, an accident which incapacitated him from keep- 
ing up with Benoit and Augustus. In a very short time 
his attempt to press forward completely exhausted him ; and 
as the only hope of preserving the lives of the party 
appeared to rest on their speedily reaching Fort Providence, 
he determined, rather than retard them, to retrace his steps 
to the house while they proceeded for assistance. Calling 
a moment's halt,* he addressed one note to Mr. Back, re- 
questing an immediate supply of meat from Rein-deer Lake, 
and another to the commandant at Fort Providence, with 
argent entreaties for assistance. This done, Augustus and 
Benoit resumed their journey, and Franklin returned to the 
house. 

On arriving he found Adam, Samandr^ and Peltier still 
alive ; but the two first, whose minds seemed quite enfeebled, 
could not be prevailed on to leave thmr bed, and their nervouf 
weakness was so great that they scarcely ceased shedding 
tears all day. It was even with difficulty that they were 
prevailed on to take any nourishment \ and the labour of 
cutting and carrying fiiel, gathering the tripe de roche, and 
cooking fell entirely upon Franklin and Peltier. The frost 
was now so severe that it was evident this lidien would 
soon be bound up in ice, and as their stoength daily declined, 
eveiy exertion became irksome. When once suited, it re- 
quired a painful effort to rise up, and not unfrequently they 
had to lift each other from their chairs. This miserab^ 
condition could not last long. Peltier soon became almost 
incapable of holding the hatchet ; the bone-soup had grown 
so acrid as to corrode the inside of their mouths ; the tripe 
de roche, covered with ice, defied all efforts to detach it frcMn 
the lock ; and though the rein-deer sported on the banks ai 

* Fnmklin's Ooamey, p. 4M. 
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/ 
the river, no one had strength to go after them, or to hold a 
gun so steadily as to secure an aim 

Still the hopes and cheerfulness of FrankTm did not de- 
sert him. From his knowledge of the places mostly frequented 
at that season hj the Indians, he was sanguine as to the 
likelihood of their being found ; and their speedy arrival 
formed a constant subject of conversation. At length, on 
the evening of the 29th, when talking of this long looked- 
for relief and sitting round the fire, Peltier suddenly leaped 
up and uttered a joyful exclamation, imagining he heard 
the 4>U8tle of the Indians in the adjoining room. It was not 
the Indians, however, but Dr. Richardson and Hepburn, 
who came in each carrying his bundle. The meeting was 
one of mingled joy and sorrow. Poor Hood's absence was 
instantly perceived^ and their saddest anticipations were 
confirmed by Dr. Richardson declarins that this young officer 
anci Michel were dead, and that neither Perrault nor Fon- 
tano had reached the tent, or been heard ot Such n^ws 
could not fail to create despondency. All were shocked at 
the emaciated countenancea and hollow voices of Dr. Rich- 
ardson and his companion, while Captain Franklin and his 
fellow-suff^ren;, having become gradually accustomed to the 
dreadful effects of famine upon each other, were not aware 
that, to the eyes of their friends who had just arrived, the 
dteratioQ upon themselves w'as equally melancholy. ** The 
doctor," says Franklin, <* particularly remariied the sepul- 
chral tone of our voices, which he requested us to make 
more cheerful if possible, not aware that his own partook 
of the same key.*** 

The arrival of these friends, however, was soon attended 
with a fiivourable change. Though greatly reduced, they 
were still in a better condition than their unfortunate com 
minions, and it was not long till Hepburn shot a partridge. 
Dr. Richardson speedily tore off the feathers, and having 
held it for a few minutes at the fire divided it into six 
pieces : Franklin and his companions ravenously devoured 
their portions, " being the first morsel of flesh that any of 
them had tasted for thirty-one days," and Dr. Richardson 
cheered them with the prospect that Hepburn might pos- 
tibly bring in a deer in his next expedition. The counaeli 

* Flniikliii*s Jboney, p. 4i7. 
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and example of this pious and intelligent man produced4be 
best effects on the spirits of the party. He had brought 
with him his Testament and Prayer-book ; and by readmg 
portions of Scripture appropria^ to their situation, and en- 
couraging them to join in prayer and thanksgiving, he led 
them to the only Source whence, under the awful circum 
stances in which they were placed, they could derive hope 
or consolation. He taught them the necessity of exertion, 
whatever pain it might at first cost ; roused them to pay some 
attention to the cleanliness of their apartment, and insisted 
particularly that during the day they should roll up their 
blankets, which they had been in the practice of leaving 
beside the fire where they slept. Their several tasks were 
now allotted to each ; Hepburn and Richardson went out 
in search of deer ; while Franklin, beinff unable to walk 
far, remained nearer the house, and digged under the snow 
for skins, which, during their former happy winter residence 
at this station, when they killed and ate abundance of 
game, were thrown away as useless, but now, in their 
alo^ost putrid state, formed their principal support. The 
cutting of firewood was intrusted to Peltier and Samandr^ ; 
but both were so weak and dispirited that it was generally 
performed by Hepburn on his return from hunting ; as for 
Adam, his legs were still so severely swollen that he kept 
his bed, though an operation performed by Dr. Richardson 
gave him some ' ease. In the midst of these necessary 
pares, all seemed for a while to dread approaching the sub 
ject of Hood and Michel's death ; but at length one even 
)ng, on the return of the doctor from hunting, and after 
having despatched their usual supper of singed skin and 
bone-soup, they requested him to relate the particulars, and 
a more afflicting, or in some respects a more terrific story, 
as it appears in his published narrative, could not well be 
conceived. 

He stated, that after being left by Captain Franklin they 
remained boside the fire as long as it lasted. Having no 
tripe de roche, they supped on an infusion of tbe country 
' tea-plant, which was grateful from iia warmth, but afforded 
no nourishment, and retired to rest. Next day proved 
stormy, and the snow being so deep that a fire could not be 
kindled with the green willows, they lay in bed reading 
•ome religious bo^ with which the party had been fiuw 
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ail hed before leayinflr England by tbe ^ectionate and j^iom 
care of a lady. ** They proved,'' sayg Richardson, ** of in- 
calcolable benefit to us. We read portions of them to each 
other as we lay in bed, in addition to the morning and 
evening service, and found that they inspired us on each 
perusal with so strong a sense of the omnipresence of a 
beneficent God, that our situation in these wilda appeared 
no longer destitute ; and we conversed not only with calm- 
ness but with cheerfulness, detailing with unrestrained con- 
fidence the past events of our lives, and dwelling with hope 
upon our future prospects."* 

The weather clearing up. Dr. Richardson went out in 
search of tripe de roche, leaving Mr. Hood in bed and Hep- 
bum catting willows for a fire ; but the rocks were covered 
with ice and snow, and he was unsuccessful. On his re- 
turn he found Michel the Iroquois, who delivered the note 
from Franklin, t All were surprised to see him alone ; but 
he stated that Belanger had separated from him, and, as he 
supposed, lost his way, he himself having wandered far 
from the straight road. They had afterward good reason 
to suspect the truth of this story, but beHeved it at that 
moment, and were rejoiced to see him produce a hare and 
a partridge, — an unlooked-for supply, which they received 
with humble thankfulness to the Giver of all good. Frank- 
lin's note advised them to advance to a little wood of pines, 
which Would afford better fuel ; and to this they removed 
tmder the guidance of Michel, who led them straight to the 
spot 

As he had declared himself so little acquainted with the 
country as to lose his way, it seemed stranse that he should 
at once conduct them to the thicket. This roused their 
attention, and made them feel rather uneasy as to his 
honesty; and various circumstances occurred to increase 
their suspicions. He requested .the loan of a hatchet, when 
any other hunter would have taken only his knife. He re- 
mained abroad all day without any definite employment 
He brought them some raw meat, saying it was part of 
the carcass of a wolf; but which they had afterward rea- 
son to believe was a portion of the bodies of Belanger and 
Penrsult, whom they suspected him to have murdered. He 

*rtanklin'sJ<Niniey,p.440. tII>iiLp.i49. 
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shcmned the society of Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood, n* 
fusing to sleep in the tent, and preferring to lie alone at the 
fire. On going out with the purpose of remaining a whole 
day, he often returned abruptly, and when questioned gave 
vague' answers. In a few days he began to remt that he 
had left Captain Franklin's party, refused to taie any share 
b the labour of cutting wood, talked in a surly and insolent 
manner, ind could scarcely be prevailed upon to go out and 
hunt at all. These sjrmptoma of gloomy dissatisfaction 
increased ; he resisted all entreaties, and when Mr. Hood» 
who was now ^uced by famine to the last extremity, re- 
monstrated with him, he flew into a violent passion, and 
exclaimed, " It is of no use bunting; there are no animals ; 
you had better -kill and eat me." He afterward, however, 
consented to go out, but returned upon some frivolous pre* 
tence ; and on the succeeding day that dreadful catastro^ie ' 
took place which will be best given in the words of jDr. 
Richardson's Journal. 

♦*In the morning," says he, "being Sunday, October 
20th, we again urged Michel to go a-hunting, that he 
might, impossible, leave us some provision, to-morrow being 
the day appointed for his quitting us ; but he showed great 
unwillingness to go out, and lingered about the fire under 
the pretence of cleaning his gun. After we had read the 
morning service, I went about noon to gather some tripe 
de roche, leaving Mr. Hood sitting before the tent at the 
fireside arguing with Michel. Hepburn was employed 
cutting down a tree at a small distance from the tent, being 
desirous of accumulating a quantity of firewood. A short 
time after I went out I heard the report of a gun, and about 
ten minutes afterward Hepburn called to me in a voice of 

Seat alarm to come directly. When I arrived I found poor 
ood lying lifeless at the fireside, a ball having apparently- 
entered his forehead, I was at first horror-struck with the 
idea that in a fit of despondency he had hurried himself 
into the presence of his Almighty Judge by an act of hie 
own hand ; but the conduct of Michel soon gave rise to 
other thoughts; and excited suspicions which were con- 
firmed, when, upon examining the body, I found that the 
shot had entered the back part of the head and had passed 
out at the forehead, while the muzzle of the gun had been 
applied so close as to set fire to the nightcap l^hind. The 
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, which was of the lonffest kind sapplied to the Indians, 
coold not have been placed in the position to inflict such a 
wound except by a second person. Upon inaairing of 
Michel how it happened, he replied that Mr. tiood had 
sent him into the tent for the short gun, and that during 
his absence the long gun had gone off, be did not know 
whether by accident or not. He held the short gun in his 
hand at the time he was speaking. Hepburn afterward as- 
serted, that previous to the report of the ffun, Mr. Hood 
and Michel were speaking* to each other m an elevated 
angry tone : he added, that Mr. Hood, being seated at the 
fireside, was hid from him by intervening wiflows ; but that 
on hearing the report he looked up, and saw Michel risinff 
ap from before the tent-door, or just behind where Mr. Hood 
was seated, and then going into the tent. Thinking that 
the gun had been discharged for the purpose of cleaning it, 
he did not go to the fire at first ; and when Michel called 
to him that Mr. Hood was dead, a considerable time had 
elapsed. * ♦ • Bickersteth*s Scripture Help was lying 
open beside the body, as if it had fallen from his hand, and 
it is probable he was reading it at the instant of his 
death.'»* 

Such was the melancholy fate of Mr. Hood, a young 
officer of the highest promise, who by his conduct had en- 
deared himself to every member of the expedition, and 
whose su£ferings, as they were more intense from the pe- 
culiarity of his constitution, were borne with a placid and 
unpretending' fortitude which it was impossible to contem- 
plate without emotion. Both Dr. Richardson and Hepbura 
were convinced he had met his death from the hands of 
Michel ; but to have accused him at that moment would 
have been the extremity of rashness. They were so re- 
duced by famine that he could easily have overpowered 
both. His appearance showed that he possessed secret 
supplies of food ; he was of great bodily strength, and was 
armed to the teeth, carrying, besides his gun, a brace of 
pistols, an Indian bayonet, and a knife. To have hinted a 
suspicion, therefore, might have been instantly fatal, and 
they aflected to consider the death of their companion en« 
tiiely accidental. As his weakness had been the chief 

* Franklin's Joonisy, veL iv 13ms. «d. p. 109-llS. 
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cause of delaying their journey, they now att out for tho 
fort, having first paid the last rites to the dead in the onljr 
way which their situation would permit. The ground was 
MO hard and their strength so exhausted, that to dig a grave 
was impossible ; so they carried the body into the willow 
grove behind 'the tent, and returning to the fire read the 
Mineral service in addition to their evening devotions. 

In the mominff, having singed the hair off a portion of 
Mr. Hood's buffalo robe, they boiled and ate it for breakfast. 
Meanwhile, the conduct of Michel was so extraordinary* 
that had they not been already convinced of his guilt, no 
doubt of it could have remained. . Though not a breath of 
their suspicions reached his ears, he repeatedly protested 
that he was incapable of committing such an act ; he kept 
constantly on his guard; appeared fearfiil of leaving ui. 
Richardson and Hepburn alone even for the shortest time : 
and when Hepburn spoke he listened anxiously, though 
very imperfectly acquainted with the Eni^lish language, 
fixed his eyes keenly upon him, and asked fiercely if he ac- 
cused him of the murder. He evinced great unwillingness 
to set out for the fort, and wished Dr. Richardson to pro- 
ceed to the Coppermine River, where he said the ^oods 
would supply plenty of deer. On finding this advice dis- 
regarded his conduct became more and more alarming ; he 
muttered to himself, fell into sullen fits of abstraction, and 
used those convulsive and abrupt gestures often involun- 
tarily exhibited by a person whose mind is full of some 
dreadful purpose. Suddenly awakening from this revery, 
he again expressed his unwillingness to return to the fort, 
and renewed his solicitations to fir. Richardson to repair to 
the southern woods, where they would find ample subsist* 
ence. On being requested to pursue his own plan alone, 
and leave them to continue their journey, he broke into an 
ungovernable fury, accused Hepburn of having told stories 
agcdnst him, and assumed such airs of superiority as showed 
that he knew they were both in his power, at the same time 
giving vent to expressions of hatred ag^nst the white peo- 
ple, calling them deadly enemies, and afiSrming they had 
Killed and eaten his' uncle and two of his relations. 

None of these menaces were lost upon Richardson and 
Bepbum ; both felt they were not safe in this man's com- 
ity ; and these dreadful surmises rose into certainty when 
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be threw out EinU that he would free himself firom all re* 
straiiit ob the morrow. Beiii|r now coavinced that, as he 
had cruelly murdered Hood, he was resofvcd also to sacrifice 
them, they ascribed his not hariiig already done so to the 
circumstance, of his not knowing the way to the fort, and 
requiring their guidance. They came to this conclusion 
without any communication with each other; for their 
fierce companion would not leave them a moment, watching 
them with a malignant look, and ^firequently muttering 
threats against Hepburn. Towards evening, as they ap- 
proached the spot where it would be necessary to stop for 
the night, Michel halted tor gather tripe de roche, and to 
their surprise bade them walk on and he would' soon over^ 
take them. Hepburn and Dr. Richardson, now left done 
together for the first time since Mr. Hood's death, rapidly 
opened their minds to each other. In addition to the foots 
already mentioned, others came to light which left not the 
slightest doubt as to Michel's guilt ; and so convinced was 
Hepburn of there' being no safety for them but in his death, 
that, though a man of extreme benevolence and deep re« 
ligious principle, he ofiTered to be the instrument of it him« 
tM '' Had my own life,*' says Dr. Richardson, " alone 
been threatened, I would not have purehased it by such a 
measure ; but I considered myself as intrusted also with 
the protection of Hepburn's, a man who by his humane 
attentions .and devotedness had so endeared himself to me 
that I felt more anxiety for his safety than for my own." 
Animated by sndi feelings, and convinced that Michel's 
death was necessary to self-preiervation, he determined 
that it ought to be by his own and not by Hepburn's hand, 
and on his coming up shot him through the head with a 
pistol It appeared that he had gathered no tripe de roche, 
and had halted to put his gun in order, no doubt with the 
intention of attacking them when in the act of encamping.* 
Dr. Richardson anid Hepburn now pursued their way to 
the fort ; but fotigue, and want of food and fuel, bad neariy 
proved fiitai to them. They remarked, however, that repeat- 
edly when death seemed inevitable, an unexpected supply of 
provisions again restolred them ; and the confidence that, 
when no human help was nigh, they were supported by a 

* FraokUa*s Jbolroey, p. 457, 408. 
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tneieifol God, uifpiied them withrenewed hope. At lait th^ 
had the delight of beholding from an eminence the smoke 
iMuing from the clumney of the fort, and immediately after 
embracing those friends for whose fate they had entertained 
•o many melancholy forebodings. So ended this interest- 
ing narrative. 

The whole party were now once more onited, but under 
circumstances of the most distressing priYation; all>«na- 
ciated to such a degree as to look like living skeletons ; their 
hands shook from weakness, so that tb take an aim was im- 
possible ; and the rein-deer, partridges, and other gam^ 
new or bounded past in joyousness and security, while the 
unhappy beings who beheld them were gaunt with hunger. 
The winter was closing in with all its horrors ; it became 
daily more difficult to procure fuel, the labour of cutting imd 
carrying the logs being so grievous that only Dr. Richardson 
and Hepburn could underUtke it ; and to scrape the ground 
for bones, and to cook this miserable meal, was all Captain 
Franklin could accomplish. On 1st November, the doctor 
•btaiaod some tripe de roche ; and as Peltier and Samandri 
were in the last stf^ of exhaustion, it was hoped a little of 
the soup might revive them. All was in vain ; they tasted 
a few spoonfuls, but soon complained of a soreness in their 
throats, and both died in the course of the night, apparentiy 
without pain. To inter the bodies, or even cany them to 
the river, was a task for which the united strength of the 
survivors was inadequate ; all th^ could do was to Temcrm 
them into an opposite part of the house ; and the living and 
the dead remained in awful contiguity under tiie same noL 

The party was now reduced to four, — ^Franklin, Richard- 
son, Hepburn, and Adam. The last had become dreadfvdfy 
low since the death of his companions, and could not bear 
to be left alone for a moment Their stock of bonea was 
exhaust^, and in a short tune it vras evident that the se- 
verity of the frost must render the gathering of the tripe de 
roche impossible. Under these circumstances, with death 
by famine approaching every hour, this little band of pieua 
and brave men were supported by an unwavering rrfisaee 
on the mercy of God. ^^ We read prayers,*' says Captain 
Franklin, ** and a portion of the New Testament in the 
morning and evening, as had been our practice since Dr. 
Richardson's arrival ; and I may remaik^ that the perform- 
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t&oe of these datiei always afforded us the greateat oonso* 
lation, serving to reanimate our hope in the mercy of the 
Omnipotent, who abne could save and deliver us.*** It 
seemed as if it were the mysterious design of the Almighty 
to permit them to be reduced to the lowest depth of suffering, 
that his power might be magnified at the very moment when 
^i^Tj human effort appeared utterly impotent Hitherto 
Br. Kichardson and Hepburn had been the healthiest of the 
party, but they had overwrought themselves, and both sank 
rapidly. Owing to their loss of flesh, the hardness of the 
ioor, from which they were only protected by a single 
blanket, rendered the whole surfoce of their bodies sore ; 
yet the labour of turning from one side to the other was too 
much for them. As their strength sank, their mental facul- 
ties partook of the weakness of their frame ; and, to employ 
the candidvand simple expressions of the excellent leader, 
** ma. unreasonable pettishness with each other began to 
Bianifest itself each believing the other weaker in intellect 
than himself and more in need of advice and assistance.** 
During this doomy period, after the first acute pains of 
hunger (which lasted but for three or four days) had sub- 
sided, they generally enjoyed the refreshment of sleep, ac- 
eompanied by dreams which, for the most part, partook of m 
pleasant character, and very often related to the pleaslue* 
of feasting, t 

Help, however, was now near at hand, and we shall not 
impair the affecting description of their deliverance by giving 
it in any other than Captain Franklin's own words. ^< On 
November 7th, Adam had passed a restless night, being 
disquieted by gloomy apprenensions of approaching death, 
which they tried in vain to dispel. He was so low in the 
Bon^g as scarcely to be able to speak, and Captain Frank- 
lin remained by his bedside* to cheer him as much as 
possible, while the doctor and Hepburn went out to cut 
wood. They had hardly begun their labour when they were 
amaxed at hearing the report of a musket, and could 
scarcely believe that there was any one near till they heard 
a shout, and 'espied thlree Indians close to the house. Adam 
and Franklin heard the latter noise, and were fearfiil that 
■gme part of the house had Men upon one of their ( 
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panions, — a ditaiter which had been thoojHbt not naSMf* 
The alarm was only momeDtafy ; for Dr. Kichardaon came 
in to commanicate the joyful intelligence that relief h»d 
arrived. He and Captain Franklin immediately addressed 
their thanksgivinffs to the Throne of Mercy for this deliveiv 
ance ; bnt poor Adam was in so low a state that he could 
scarcely comprehend tho information. When the Indiaaa 
entered he attempted to rise, but inmiediately sank down 
again. But for this seasonable interposition of ProTidence^ 
hut existence must haye terminated in a tew hours, and thai 
of the rest probably in not many days."* 

The Indians, who had been despatched by Mr. Back, had 
travelled with great expedition, and brought a small sup- 
ply of provisimis. They imprudently presentlsd too much 
' food at first ; and though aware of the^fiects which might 
arise from i^ surfeit, and warned by Dr. Richardsoivto eat very 
sparingly, the sight of the venison was irresistible : and it 
was devoured by them all, not excluding the doctor him* 
self, with an avidity that soon produced the most acute 
pains, which during the night deprived them of rest. Adaii% 
whose weakness rendered him unable to feed himself, was 
not subjected to the same inconvenience, and taking mode- 
rate meals revived hourly. All now was thankfulness and 
cheerful activity. Boudel-kell, the youngest Indian, afler an 
hour's rest, returned to the encampment of Akaitcho, tha 
Dog-rib chie^ carrying a note from Captain Franklin, and 
a request for another supply of provisions. The two othars, 
named in their familiar manner Crooked Foot and the Rat* 
remained to nurse tha white men. Under their care the 
apartment, lately so desolate, and somethinff between a sep- 
ulchre and a laxar-house, assumed a gladdeped look which 
had the best effsct. The dead bodies were removed, tha 
room cleaned of its filth and fragments of pounded bonesi 
and large cheerfiil fires produced a sensation of comfori to 
which they had long been strangers. The poor sufibrerB 
had often cast a wismul eye on a pile of dried wood near 
the river, but were utteriy unable to carry it up the bank. 
When p(mited out to the Indians, they fetched it home with 
a rapidity which astonished their feeble friends. *^ They sel 
•boot every thing," says Franklin, <*with an aatiidtgF yi^A 

tfta^iws Jousaqr»F*40T. 
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Unaxed us. Indeed, contrasted with oor emaciated fignres 
md extreme debility, their frames appeared to us gigantic^ 
and their strength sapematural." 

Under the care of the Indians, and the blessing of whole- 
some and regular meals, the strength of the party was so 
fiff restored, that, although still feeble, on the 16th, after 
having united ui prayer and thanksgiving to God for their 
detiverance, they left Fort Enterprise, — a spot where, as they 
had formerly enjoyed much comfort, if not happiness, they 
had latterly experienced a degree of misery scarcely to be 
paralleled.* The Indians treated them with unremitting 
kindness, gave them their own snow-shoes, and walked at 
their side to be ready to lift them ap when they fell. In this 
manner Uiey pushed forward to the abode of Akaitcho, the 
Indian chief, who welcomed them with the utmost hospita* 
fity. Soon after they received letters from their friends at 
Fort Providence, and the messenger also brought two trains 
of dogs, a package of spirits and tobacco for the Indians, 
and a supply of shirts and clothes for Captain Franklin and 
his companions. The gratification of changing their linen, 
which had been uninterruptedly worn ever since their de* 
parture from the seacoast, is described as conveying an in- 
tensity of comfort to which no words can do justice. From 
tiiis spot their progress to Fort Providence and thence to 
Montreal was prosperous and. easy; and thus terminated 
tiieir lonff, fraigmng, and disastrous travels in North 
America, naving journeyed by water and by land, indud 
ing their navigation of the Polar Sea, 5550 miles. 

8o disastrous had been the result of his first expedition, 
and BO i^pallhi^ the sufferings with which it was accompa^ 
aied, that nothmg assuredly can convey a more honourable 
testamcmy to the enthusiastic zeal and iinshaken perseve- 
noee of Captaii[i Franklin, than the statement of the simple 
&ct, that towards the dose of 1823, having learned the de« 
teimination of government to make another attempt to effect 
a Dortliem passage by sea between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, he, to use his own words, *^ ventured to lay before 
his majesty's government a plan for an expedition overland 
to tiie mouth of the Mackenzie River, dnd thence by sea to 
the noith-westem extremity of America, with the combined 

* Ftanklin's JoQmey, p. 470. 
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object also of minrejin^ the coaits between the Medfciwig 
and the Goppennine Rivers.** 

^ It was the opinion of this able officer, that in the course hm 
now proposed to follow, reverses similar to those which had 
surround^ his first journey were scarcely to be appre- 
hended ; and his views havingr met the approbation of govern-' 
ment, he received directions for the equipment of the 
expedition, and was nominate its commander. He had 
the satisfaction also of being once more accompanied by ham 
valued friend Dr. Richardson; who, unappalled by his 
former dreadfol sufferings, again o&red his services as 
naturalist and surgeon, and volunteered to undertake the 
survey of the coast between the Mackenae and Coppermine 
Rivers, while Captain Franklin was occupied in an attempt 
to reach Icy Cape.* Previous to the departure of the ships 
a correspondence was opened with the governor and direc- 
tors of the Hudson's Bay Company ; who transmitted in- 
junctions to their officers in the fur-countries to provide 
depdts of provisions at the stations pointed out by Franklin. 
The building of proper boats for the navigation of the 
Arctic Sea, as well as the passage of the rapids between 
Yor^L Factoiy and Mackenzie River, fonped the next object 
of attention. It was evident that the canoes of birch-bark 
employed by Sir A. Mackenzie, and by Captain Franklin in 
his first journey, though excellently adapted for the Ameri- 
can rivers, uniting lightness and fiiolity of repair with speed, 
were yet, from the tenderness of the bark, little fitted to re- 
sist the force of the arctic waves, or the collision of the 
sharp-pmnted masses of ice. Captain Franklin accordingly 
obtained the Admiralty's permission to have three boats 
constructed, at Woolwich, under his own superintendence. 
** They were built," says he, " of mahogany, with timben 
of ash, both ends exactly alike, and fitted to be steered either 
with a ship-oar or a rudder. The lareest, being twenty-six 
feet long and five feet four inches broad, was adapted for six 
lowers, a steersman, and an ofiicer ; it was found to be csf 
pable of carrying three tons weight in addition to the ciew, 
and could be transported with ease on the shoulders of six 
men. The other two boats were twenty-four feet in length. 
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fbar fed ten inches broad, and held a crew of fire men, be- 
flides a steersman and an officer, with an extra weight of 
two and a half ton^. In addition to these, another little 
tessel was constructed, at; Woolwich, which reflected sreat 
credit upon its inventor. Lieutenant-colonel Pasley, of the 
Royal Engineers. Its shape whs exactly that of one of the 
TaWes of a walnut-shell, and it was framed of well-seasoned 
planks of ash, fastened together with thongs, and CQvered 
with Mackintosh's prepared canvass. It weighed only 
eighty-five pounds, and when taken to pieces could be made 
up in five or six parcels, and again put together in less than 
twenty minutes, although it was nine feet long by four feet 
four inches in breadth.*'* Each person on b^ird was pro- 
vided with two suits of water-proof dresses, prepared by 
Mr. Mackintosh, of Glasgow ; the guns, which were of the 
same bore as the fowling-pieces furnished by the Hudson's 
Bay company to the Indian hunters, had their locks tem- 
pered to resist the cold ; each being fitted with a l>road 
Indian dagger similar to a bayonet, which, on being dis- 
joined,, eould be used as a knife. Ammunition of the best 
quality, and a store of provisions sufficient for two years, 
were also supplied. 

The expedition sailed from Liverpool on 16th February, 
1B25, and after a favourable passage to New-York, pro- 
ceeded to Albany, travelled through Utiea, Rochester, and 
Geneva, crossed the Niagara and Lake Ontario, coasted the . 
northern shore of Lake Superior, and thence pushed for- 
ward through Rainy Lake, the Lake of the Woods, Lake ' 
Winipeg, Saskatchawan River, and arrived at Cumberland 
House en the 15th June. From this station, proceeding 
northward to Isle k la Crosse, and passing through Dee^ 
River and Clear and BuffiUo Lakes, they overtook their 
boats in Methye River on the morning of 29th June. The 
advanced period of the season rendered it impossible to em* 
baik on the Mackenzie before the middle of August, so that 
it became necessary to postpone the great expedition till the 
ensaing suomier. They accordingly established their winter- 
quarters on the banks, erecting a habitation and store, which 
Ihey named Fort Franklin. « The superintendence of these 
buildings was committed to Lieutenant Back, while Captain 
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Fnnkliii detennined to descend the nwr^ take a liewof tb« 
state of the Polar Sea, and return to winter-qaaitera b^oso 
Che extreme cold should set in. 

In this voyage there occurred nothing worthy of paiticular 
notice till the arriyal at Whale Ishmd* where, though Mmo- 
kenzie had the strongest reasons to conclude that be had 
reached the sea, he appears not to have been completely satis- 
fied on that point. Prdbably his doubts arose from the firesh 
taste of the water. Franklin, however, proceeded beyond 
Whale Island, and reached the shore oi the great Arcti« 
Ocean. " Embarking,'* says he, ^* at eleven A. M., we con- 
tinued our course along the shore of Ellice Island, until wa 
found its coast trending southward of east. There we landed, 
and were rejoiced at the sea-like appearance to the northward. 
An island was now discovered to the north-east, io(4ung 
blue from its distance, towards which the boat was imme- 
diately directed. The water, which for the last eight miles 
had been very shallow, became sradually deeper, and of a ■ 
more green colour, tliough still nesh, even when we had 
entire^ lost sight of the eastern land. In the middle of the 
traverse we were caught by a strong contrary wind, against 
which our crews cheerfully contended for five hours. Un- 
willing to return without attaining the objeet of our search, 
when the strength of the rowers was neady exhausted the 
sails were set double-reefed, and our excellent boat mounted 
over the waves in a most buoyant manner, while an oppor- 
tune alteration of the wind enabled us in the course of 
another hour to fetch into smoother water under the shelter 
of the island. We then pulled across a line of strong rip- 
ple, which marked the termination of the firesh water, that 
on the seaward side being brackish ; and in the further pro- 
gress of three miles to the island, we had the indescrihs^ile 
pleasure of finding the water decidedly salt. The sun was 
setting as the boat touched the beach ; we hastened to the 
most elevated part of the island^ about two hundred and fifty 
feet high, to look around ; and never was a prospect more 
ffratifying than that which lay open to us. The Rocky 
Mountains were seen Arom S.W. to W.^N., and firom the 
latter point, round by the north, the sea appeared in all its 
majesty, entirely free from iee, and without any visible ob- 
struction to its navigation. Many seals and black and 
white whales were seen sporting <m its wavei» and the 
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nMe scene was calcidated to excite in our minds the most 
fiBtteiing expectations of our own success and that of out' 
friends in the Hecia and the Fury."* Franklin pronounces 
a high encomium on the accuracy of Mackenzie, and con- 
siders him as completely entitled to the praise of having 
reached the Arctic Sea, although, owing to the frail con- 
struction of the Indian canoes, it was impossible for him ' 
to sail to the point where the water became salt. 

Having accomplished his design in this preliminary jotir- 
ney, Franklin returned on 5th September to his winter- 
quarters on Great Bear Lake. About the same time Dr. 
Richardson arrived from his excursion to the north-eastera 
shores of the same extensive sheet of water, having com- 
pleted his survey as far as the influx of Dease's River, and 
ascertained that the first rapid was the best point to which 
the eastern detachment of the expedition should direct its 
course on their return from the Coppermine in the following 
season. Meantime the people were so busily employed that 
time never hung heavy on their hands, and the shortest day 
came almost unexpectedly upon them. The Canadians 
and Indians were engaged in fishing and hunting for the 
support of the whole party, and during the nutumn the nets 
yielded daily eight hundred fish of the kiiid called herring- 
salmon. Four Dog-rib Indians, along wkh the two interpre- 
ters, Augustus and Ooligbuck, were employed in huntin|r rein- 
deer, and the sailors were divided into different jparties, to 
whom separate duties were allotted ; such as attending on the 
nets, bringing home the venison killed by the hunters, felling, 
carrying, and splitting wood, and exercising themselves m 
running as letter-carriers on snow-shoes between Fort 
Franklin and two ether small posts established on the Mac- 
kenzie and Slave Lake. A school also was opened, in 
which, during the long winter evenings, the officers mstructed 
the s^ors in readin^^, writing, and arithmetic ; and during 
the hours of relaxation the hall was given up to the men to 
. divert themselves with any game they chose ; on which oc- 
casions they were always joined by the officers. Sunday 
was invariably a day of rest, and the whole party attended 
divine service morning and evening. Besides thiis, the offi- 
fiefs had ample employment in noting down the |hermo« 

♦ VnnUjiiAi Beeond Joonugr, p. H-^ 
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metrical raagnetical, md atmospherical obeerratums, in wiit> 
ing their journalfl, finishing their charts and drawings, and 
arranging the objects of natural histoiy which had been ' 
collected.* They were amused by occasional visits of the 
Dog-rib Indians and various other tribes ; and Christmas- 
day foiling on a Sunday, they on the succeeding evening 
gave a dance and supper, which was attended by sixty pep- 
sons including savages. « Seldom," says Franklin, ^in 
such a confined space as our hall, or among the same num- 
ber of persons, was there a greater variety of character or 
creater confusion of tongues. The party consisted of Eng- 
hshmen, Highlanders (who mostly conversed with each 
other in Gaelic), Canadians (who spoke French), Esqui- 
maux, Chipewyans, Dos-rlbs, Hare Indians, Cree women 
and children, all mingled together in perfect harmony, while 
the amusements were varied by English, Gaelic, and French 
song8.'*t 

The spring now approached, and the mimtoiv animals, 
which observe with beautiful exactness their penods of de- 
parture and arrival, began to appear, gladdening the yet 
wintry face of nature. On 5th October the last swan had 
passed to the southward, and on the 11th the last brown 
duck was noticed. On 6th May the first swan was seen, 
and on the 8th the brown ducks reappeared on the lake. 
The mosses began to sprout, and various singing birds and 
orioles, along with some swifts and white geese, arrived 
soon after. It is remarked by Dr. Richardson, that the 
ainginff birds, which were silent on the banks of the Bear 
Lake during the day, serenaded their mates at midnight ; at 
which time, however, it was quite light. On 20th May the 
little stream which flowed past the fort burst its icy chains, 
and the laughing geese arrived to give renewed cheerfill- 
ness to the lake. Soon after this the winter-gieen began 
to push forth its flowers ; and under the increasmg warmth 
of the sun's rays the whole face of nature underwent a de- 
lightful change. The snow gradually melted, the ice broke 
4ip from the shores of the lake, the northern sky became 
red and laminous at midnight, the dwarf-birch and willowi 
f/Zpanded their leaves, and by the 3d June the anemones. 

* Franklin^sSMond Journey, p. 54-sC. 
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Uto Imsilago, the Lapland io«e, and other early planta, were 
in fall flower.* 

Admoaithed by these pleasing changes, Captain Franklin 
prepared to set out, and' on 1 6th June the equipments for 
the boats were completed. Fourteen men, including Au- 
gustus the Esquimaux interpreter, accompanied the com- 
mander-in-chief and Lieutenant Back in the two larger boats, 
the Lion and the Reliance ; while nine men, and Oolig- 
buck another interpreter, attended Dr. Richardson and Mr. 
Kendall in the Dolphin and the Union. Spare blankets, and 
all that could be useful for the voyage, or as presents to the 
Esquimaux, were divided between the eastern and western 
parties. On the Sunday before their departure, the oflScers 
and men assembled at divine worship, and, in addition to 
the usual service, the special protection of the Almighty 
was implored for the enterprise upon which they were about 
to be engaged. All was now reaidy, and on Tuesday, 28th 
Jane, they embarked upon the Mackenzie, with the naviga- 
tion of which the reader is already fiainiliar. On the 4th 
July they reached that part where the river divides into 
various channels, and the two parties had determined to 
pursue different directions. The expedition which was to 
follow the western branch, commanded by Captain Frank- 
lin, embarked first at Dr. Richardson's desire, with a salute 
of three hearty cheers from their companions, and as they 
dropped down the river and passed round a point of land they 
perceived their friends who were to follow the eastern branch 
employed in the bustle of embarkation. All were in high 
spirits, and it was impossible not to contrast their present 
eomplete state of equipment with the circumstances of their 
first disastrous journey. 

On reaching the mouth of the Mackenzie, the western 
expedition came almost immediately into contact with the 
Esquimaux. Captain Franklin observed an encampment 
upon a neighbouring island, and instantly proceeded to open 
a communication. A selection of presents was made, and at 
die same time ever^ man was directed to have his gun ready 
for use. Having adopted these precautions, they steered 
direct for the island with their ensigns flying. The boats 
toached ground when about a mile from the beach. Signs 
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wen made to tbe Eiqiiimaiix to come o£^ and the EngHdi 
pulled back a little to await their arrival in deeper water. . 
Three canoes, each carrying only a single person, pushed 
off, and these were followed rapidly by others ; "So that in a 
few minutes the whole space between the boats and the 
shore was alive with those little vessels, which they name 
kayaks. An attempt was at first made to count them, and 
the sailors got the length of seventy ; but they increased in 
such quick succession as to baffle their further efforts. 

•At first every thing proceeded in a friendly manner. Au- 
gustus, after delivering a present,* informed them, that if the 
English succeeded in finding a navigable channel for large 
ships, an advantageous trade would be opened« This in- 
timation was received with a deafening shout, and the sight 
of the presents which had been carried away by the three 
foremost kayaks inflamed the cupidity of their companions ; 
so that the boats were in a moment surrounded by nearly 
three hundred persons, offering for sale their bows, arrows, 
and spears, with a violence ana perseverance which became 
at last exceedingly troublesome, and Captain l^ranklin di- 
rected the boats to be put to seaward. At this moment a 
k&yvk was upset by one of the oars of the Lion, and its 
unhappy possessor was struck by the accident with his head 
in the mud and his heels in the air. He was instantly Ex- 
tricated, wrapped in a warm great-coat, and placed in the 
boat, where, although at first excessively frightened and 
angry, he soon became reconciled to his situation, and look- 
ing about, discovered many bales and other articles which 
hm hitherto been carefully concealed. His first impulse 
was to ask for every thing he saw, his next to be indignant 
that his requests were not granted ; and on joining his com- 
panions, as they afterwanl learned, he harangued on the 
mexhaustible riches of the Lion, and proposed a plan for a 
general attack and pillage of both the boats. This scheme 
was immediately carried into execution ; and although the 
plunderers at first affected to be partly in sport, matters soon 
assumed a serious complexion. Two of the most powerful 
men, leaping on board, seized Captain Franklin, forced him 
to sit between them, and when he shook them off, a third 
took his station in front to catch his arm whenever he 
attempted to raise his gun or lay his hand on the broad dagger 
which hung hj his side. During this assault the two boats 
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we^ -violently dnigged to the shore, and a numerous party, 
stripping to the waist and brandishing their long sharp 
knives, ran to the Reliance, and commenced a regular pillage, 
handing the articles to the women, who, ran^sd in a row be- 
hind, quickly conveyed them out of sight. No sooner was 
the bow cleared of one set of marauders than another party 
commenced their operations at the stem. The Lion was 
beset by smaller numbers, and her crew, by firmly keeping 
their seats on the canvass cover spread over the cargo, and 
beating off the natives with the butt-end of their muskets, 
succeeded in preventing .yny article of importance from 
being carried away. , Irritated, at length, by their frequent 
&ilure, the Esquimaux made a simultaneous charge, and, 
lei^ing on boai^ began to wrest the daggers and snot-belts 
from the sailors, and to strike with their knives. In the 
midst of this attack, when the crew in the Lion were nearly 
overpowered and their commander disarmed, all at once the 
natives took to their heels, and concealed themselves behind 
the drift-timber and canoes on the beach. This sudden 
panic was occasioned by Captain Back, whose boat at this 
time had been got afloat, commanding his crew to level their 
muskets, — a proceeding which was immediately observed 
by the Esquimaux, though not noticed by Captain Frank- 
Un^s men, who were wholly occupied in defending them- 
.selves. The Lion happily floated soon after ; and as both 
boats pulled oS, Captain Franklin desired Augustus to in* 
form some of the Esquimaux, who manifested a disposition 
to follow and renew the attack, that he would shoot the first 
man who ventured to approacl^ within musket-range.* 

In the evening, Augustus anxiously entreated permission 
to attend a conference of his countrymen on the shore, to 
which he had been formally invited. The courage and 
fidelity of this person had much endeared him to the £ng« 
lish, and it was not without hesitation that Captain Frank- 
lin agreed to his request, as he stated his determination to 
reprove the natives for their disgraceful conduct. He was 
at length allowed to go, and by the time he reached the 
sh<Mre the number of Esquimaux amounted to forty, all of 
them armed. On landing, he walked undauntedly into the 
middle of the assembly, uid addressed them in the following 

* Franklin's Sacond Journey, p. 101-107. 
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animated apeech, which he afterward repeated to hia Eng- 
lish frienda : — *^ Your condact," said he, " has been Tery 
bad, and unlike all other Esquimaux. Some of you even 
stole from me, jour countiyman^but that I do not mind. 
I only regret that you should have treated in this violent 
manner the white people, who eame solely to do you kind- 
ness. My tribe were m the same unhappy state in whidi 
you now are before the white people came to Churchill ; 
but at present they are supplied with every thinff they need ; 
and you see that I am well clothed, I get every thing I want, 
and am very comfortable. Yo||, cannot expect, after the 
transactions of this day, that these people will ever bring 
any articles to your country again, unless you show your 
contrition by returning the stolen goods. The white people 
love the Esquimaux, and wish to show them the same kind- 
ness Uiat they bestow upon the Indians. Do not deceive 
yourselves, and suppose that they are afraid of you ; I tell 
you they are not, and that it is entirely owing to their hu- 
manity that many of you orere not IdUed to-day, for they 
have all guns with which they can destroy you either near 
or at a distance. I also have a gun, and can assure yoa 
that if a white man had fallen, I would have been the first 
to have revenged his death.'* During this speech, which 
was delivered, as they perceived from the boats, with much 
energy and spirited gesticulation, the Esquimaux expressed^ 
their approbation by frequent shouts, and on its cpnclusion 
made a very penitent, though somewhat singular apology : 
** They had never seen white men before," they said, ** and 
really all the things in the boats were so beautiful and de- 
sirable that it was impossible not to steal them. As they 
were very anxious,' however, for the friendship and trade of 
the white men, they solemnly promised never to repeat such 
conduct, and, at the request of Augustus, sent back the 
large kettle, the tent, and some pairs of shoes which they 
had carried off."* The interpreter was afterward invited 
to a dance, and a friendly understanding seemed to be et* 
tablished ; but Captain Franklin soon discovered that the 
professions of the natives were hollow and treacherous ; and 
nothing but his jealous precautions saved him and his < 

* Raoklin^k Se«md Joonisy, p. 106, 109. 
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puuoos from maMacre, in which it had bMn Mfolred to in- 
dode the fidthfui Au^8tuf.« 

Their voyage along the coast in the direction of weft- 
north-west, a&r a progress of twelve miles, was impeded 
by the ice stretching from the shore far to seaward. The 
boats were in consequence hauled up ; and as the frozen 
masses were piled round to the height of thirty feet, it be- 
came necessary to await the breakmg up of this formidable 
barrier. Having gone to sleep, the officers were startled at 
midnight by the guard calling to arms : three Esquimaux, 
belonging to a laree party encamped at some distance, had 
stolen forward, and been only discovered when close at hand. 
Alarmed at the appearance of the men, who stood to their 
arms, the strangers were on the point of discharging their 
arrows, when uiey were arrested by the loud voice of Au- 
gustas, who explained the object of the expedition, and di- 
lated upon the advantages which they would derive from it. 
A present confirmed his statement, and an amicable inter- 
course was opened, — a line, however, being first drawn at a 
certain distance from the tents, across which no Esquimaux 
was to pass under the penaJty of being instantly shot. 
Against this ihey made no remonstrance, only remarking, 
when informed of the treacherous conduct of the natives at 
the mouth of Mackenzie River, that " these were bad men, 
altogether diiferent from them, and never failed either to 
steal or quarrel whenever an opportunity was offered.'* 
The delight exhibited by these people, including the most 
elderly among them, on receiving any little^resent, was ex- 
actly similar to that of children when they get hold of toys. 
They ran from one thing to another ; examined with rest- 
less cariosity ^veiy part of Augustus's dress, who, to gratify 
his vanity, had put on his gayest apparel ; and, ignorant of 
the uses of the articles presented to them, they walked about 
with cod-fish hooks and awls dangling from the nose, and 
copper thimbles strung Co their trousers or rein-deer jackets. 
The men were robust, and taller than those seen on the 
east coast by Captain Parry, though their manner of life 
. ^ipear^ to be nearly the same. With the broad nose and 
nrall eyes, which peculiariy distingoish the whole Esqoi- 
Biaax tribes, they had the cheek-bones less projecting than 
those of the eastern coast. From a constant exposure 
to th0 glare of the ioe and snow, the whole party won 
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afflicted with loro eyes, and two of the old men 
nearly blind. They wore the hair on the upper liji and 
chini and eTery man had pieces of bone or shells thrasl 
through the septum of the nosce, whUe holes were pierced 




im each side of the under lip, in which were placed ciieular 
pieces of iTory with a large blue bead in the centre, — onub- 
ments which they tbIumI highly, and declined selling. 
Their clothes consisted of a jacket of rein-deer skin, wuh 
a skirt behind and before, and a small hood ; breeches of the 
same material, and Urge seal-skin boots. The djress of the 
females difiez«d from that of the men only m th^ wetring 
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wide tioaiera, and in the eize.of their hoodt, which did net 
fit close to the head, bat were made large for the purpose 
of receinng their children : these were ornamented with 
stripes of Jmerent coloured skins, and round the top was 
fastened a band of wolfs hair, made to/stand erect. The 
women were from four feet and a half to four feet three- 
quarters high, and some of the younger, thouffh too cor- 
pulent, were pretty ; their black hair was tastefully tamed 
up from behind to the top of the head, and braided with 
strings of white and blue beads and cords of white deer- 
skin. Both men and women were much pleased by having 
their portraits sketched by Captain Back ; and one young 
lady, who sat for a frill-length and chose the extraordinary 
attitude of staffing both hands into her breeches-pockets, 
interrupted the labours of the draughtsman by repeatedly 
jumping into the air, and smiling in a very ludicrous and 
irresistible manner. The men were armed with bows and 
arrsws, long knives, which they concealed in the shirt- 
sleeve, and spears tipped with bone.* 

The Esquimaux had predicted, that as so<m as a strong 
wind began to blow from the land it would loosen the ice ; 
and on 12th July a heavy rain with a pretty hich gale set 
in, and opened up a passage. The boats accordingly were 
launebed ; and, passing a wide bay named by the com- 
Mander after his friends Captains Sabine and Kay, they 
were suddenly anrested by a compact body of ice, and en- 
vek)ped at the same time in a dense fog. On attempting to 
poll back for the purpose of landing, they discovered that 
the ioe had closed between them wad the shcoe. In this 
situation only one alternative was left, which was to pull to 
seaward and tiBce the outer border of the ice. This they 
at last effected ; though a sudden change of wind brought 
en a heavy swell, and surrounded them with floating masses 
of iee, which threatened to eru^ the boats to pieces. 
Thej succeeded, however, after Bve hours employed in 
piUmg in and out between these floating icebergs, in reach- 
■Iff the ehore and landing a little to the west of Point SaWne. 
Aier a detention of *-«>u days they proceeded as far as Point 
Kay ; but being here again impeded by a compact body of 
les^ which extended to seawajrd as &r as the eye oovM 

• IVaBklin'»8seM^JoBnisr» P. U8,ll«. 
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reach, they were obliged to encaaap and wait patientlj for 
the first strong breeze from the land. 

The time of their sojoam in (hese arctic solitudes was 
pleasantly occupied in making astronomical observations^ 
collecting specimtes of the plants in flower, sketching 
scenery, and completing charts of the coast. Augustus 
went m search of his countrymen, and returned at night 
with a young Esquimaux and his wife, who, after a tew 
presents, became loquacious, and informed them that the 
ice would soon break up. Symptoms of this desirable change 
were accordingly observed next day, and with great labour 
they reached Herschel Island. At the moment they mad^ 
the shore a herd of rein-deer came bounding down to the 
beach, pursued by three Esquimaux hunters, and imme- 
diately took the water, while the natives, startled at sight 
of the strangers, ^zed for a moment, consulted among 
themselves, changed the heads of their arrows, and pre- 
pared their bows. Their hostile intentions, however, were 
laid aside when they were addressed by Augustus ; and in 
the evening a large party arrived, bringing dried meat, fish, 
and game, for which they received presents in exchange, 
which set them singing and dancing round the encampment 
for the greater part of the night. 

From these people was collected some curious information. 
They stated that thev procured beads, knives, and iron 
principally from Esquimaux residing far away to the west, 
and also from Indians who came annually from the interior 
by a river directly opposite the encampment, to which Cap- 
tain Franklin gave the name of Mountain Indian River.* 
Whence -the Indians or the Esquimaux obtained these 
goods they could not tell, but supposed it was from Kabloo- 
Hacht or white men, at a great distance to the west. The 
articles were not of British manufacture, firom which Cap- 
tain Franklin concluded that the KabUxmacht must be the 
Russian fur-traders. 

It was with great difiiculty that the boats made even a 
short distance from Herschel Island. The ice repeatedly 
dosed in upon them, leaving only a narrow channel, often 
too shallow to float the boats, and dense fogs now became 
fiequenty rendering their navigation peculiarly hazardemk 

t Franklin's Second 4wxtwj, a. 190, m. 
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TiMse dreary curtains hanging over the ice gaTe it the 
appearance of water, and exposed them to the danger of 
being shut in by an impenetrable barrier when they expected 
m open sea. They continued their course, however, till 
they came abreast of Mount Conybeare, when they en- 
eaoiped, and crossing a swampy level ascended to the sum* 
mit, from which they enjoyed a striking view into the inte- 
rior. Three noble ranges of mountains were seen parallel 
to the Buckland chain, ^ut of less altitude, while the pros- 
pect was bounded by a fourth range, mingling their pyra- 
midal summits with the clouds, and covered with snow. 
From this last encampment their advance was extremely 
slow. The boats were jpushed forward through small lanes, 
the uUnost vigilance bemg necessary to prevent their being 
entirely shut in, as a few hours often made essential 
changes, and their iirail craft could only be saved by being 
frequently hauled upon the beach. The calm weather also 
retarded them, and they earnestly longed for a strong gale 
to break up the compacted fields of ice, and permit them to 
continue their voyage. 

After a detention of some days their wishes seemed about 
to be gratified ; at midnight, on the 2f)th July, a strong 
south-westerly breeze sprang up, accompanied by thunder 
and lightninff; but in the morning an impenetrable fog 
hung over Sie sea. On the land i^ide the prospect was 
equally dreary ; an extensive swamp, in which they sank 
ankle-deep at every step, prevented any excursions into the 
intericr, and the clouds of mosquitoes which for ever 
buzzed around them kept them in a perpetual irritation. At 
length, however, the fog dispersed, disclosing an open lane of 
water about half a mile from shore ; following its course for 
eight miles they came to the mouth of a wide river, whicit 
had*its rise in the British range of mountains. Its course 
approached near the line of demarcation between the Ame- 
rican dominions of Great Britain and Russia, and Captain 
Franklin named it the Clarence River, after his prdsent 
majesty, then lord high admiral. On the most elevated 
part of the coast near its mouth they erected a pile of drift- 
wood, under which was deposited a tin box, containing a 
royal 41ver medal, and an account of the proceedings of the 
expedition ; after which the union flag was hoisted with 
three hearty cheers. 
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They now cpntinaed their voyage, though often heiet by 
ice and interrupt^ by fogs, and passing the boandaiy he* 
tween Russian and British America descried an encanqi- 
ment of natives on a low island, surrounded by many oomiaks 
and kayaks guarded by Esquimaux dogs, while their mas- 
ters were fast asleep in the tents. The interpreter being 
despatched to arouse them, a singular scene tpok place. At 
his first call a little squabby woman rushed out in a state of 
perfect nudity, uttered a loud yell, and instantly ran badk 
again to rouse her husband, who, shouting out that stran- 
gers were at hand, awoke the whole band. In a moment all 
seized their arms, and without waiting to put on their deer- 
skin breeches or jackets, swarmed out upon the beach, which 
in an instant was covered with fifty-four grown-up persons 
completely naked, very outrageous, dirty, and ngly. A 
short parley quieted their fears, an interchange of presents 
took place, and the boats crossed Camden Bay, having in 
view the noble range of the Romanzofi* Mountains, whose 
peaks were covered with snow. « 

Soon after thev arrived at the mouth of a river, which 
discharged into the sea so great a volume of water that 
even three miles from land the taste was perfectly fresh ; 
and having reached latitude 70*^ 7', farther progress was 
prevented by ice closely packed on the outer border of a 
reef, and they discovered that the great chain of the Rocky 
Mountains either terminated abreast of their present situa* 
tion, or receded so far to the southward as to fade away in 
the distance. During their detention Captain Back, to 
whose pencil we are indebted for many admirable drawings 
of arctic scenery, made a sketch of the most western moun- 
tain, which they named Mount Copleston.* Various cir- 
cumstances now warned them that much further progress 
along this inhospitable coast was impnccticable. The fog* 
became more frequent and perilous, the water was often so 
shallow that even at two miles from shore the boats 
grounded, and on getting into deeper soundings, tho re- 
peated shocks received from masses of floating ice severely 
mjured their timbers, especially those of the Lion, which 
was very leaky. Still they struggled on from Flaxman 

* Franklin's Second Journey, p. 150 See the Vignette to this 
volume. 
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JLfianii sihng a low, desolate shore, rendered more dreary by 
the stormy weather, till on the 10th a gale brought along 
with it a thick fog, and they hauled up the boats, encamping 
on a low spot, which they named Foggy Island. Here they 
kindled fires, dried their clothes, which were completely 
wet with the moisture of the atmosphere, and amused 
themselves in their murky prison by proceeding in search of 
rein-deer. The fog caused frequent and sometimes ludi- 
crous mistakes ; and on one occasion, after the men had 
spent a long time in stealing upon some deer, and were 
congratulating themselves on coming within shot, to their 
amazement the animals took wing and disappeared in the 
fog, with a scream and cackle which at once declared their 
genus, and seemed to deride the credulity of their pursuers. 
** We witnessed with regret,*' says Captain Franklin, " in 
these short rambles, the havoc which this dreary weather 
made among the flowers. Many which had been blooming 
upon our arrival were now lying prostrate and withered, 
and these symptoms of decay could not fail painfully to re- 
mind us that the term of our operations was fast approach- 
ing.' Often at this time did every one express a wish that 
we had some decked vessel, in which the provisions could 
be secured from the injury of salt-water, and the crew 
sheltered when they required rest, that we might quit this 
shallow coast and steer at once towards Icy Cape."* So 
frequently did they attempt to fulfil this desire, and so per- 
petually were they driven baqk by the fog closing in upon 
them, that the sailors declared the island was enchanted. 
Indeed, to a superstitious mind the appearances furnished 
some ground for believing it. Th^ fog would often dis- 
perse, and permit a short glimpse of a point about three 
miles distant, bearing north-west-by-west; in a momen 
every hand was at work, the boats were launched, the crews 
embarked; but before they could be dragged into deep 
water the spirit of the mist once more drew his impenetra- 
ble curtain round them, and after resting a while on their 
oars, they were compelled to pull back to their old quarters 
SoEirceiy had the}r kindled a fire and begun to dry their 
clothes, soaked with wading over the flats, when the fog 
«gain opened, the boats were launched, and the desim» 

* FJtanklia*s Second Jtomey, p. IM. 
R2 
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point almost gained; but their tormentor once more en*' 
veloped earth and ocean in a thicker gloom. than before. 
*'Fog is, of all others," says Captain Franklin, *<the most 
hazardous state of the atmosphere for navigation in an icy 
sea, especially where it is accompanied by strong breezes ; 
but particularly so for boats where the shore is unapproach- 
able. If caught by a gale, a heairy swell, or drifting ice, 
the result must be their wreck, or the throwing their pro- 
visions overboard, to lighten them so as to proceed in shoal- 
water. Many large pieces of ice were seen on the border of 
the shallow water, and iirom the lowness of the temperature 
we concluded that the main body was at no great distance.'** 
The nights were now lengthening : the grasses and the 
whole aspect of the vegetation was autumnal ; their storee 
of drift-wood had been so much drawn upon, that though the 
tents were wet through, and they were for warmth obliged 
to wrap their feet in blankets, no fire was allowed except 
to cook the victuals. The provisions were barely sufficient 
for the support of the party on their return, while the fr»> 
quency of the fogs, the shallowness which prevented the 
boats from floating, the heavy swell that, as the wind 
freshened, rose upon the flats, compelled them ,to haul ffo- 
ther from land, and the danger which in doing so they 
necessarily incurred from the drift-ice, — formed an accumu- 
lation of difficulties which rendered their progress from 
Point Anxiety across Prudhoe Bay to Return Reef the most 
discouraging and painful part of the whole voyage. It was 
now the 16th of August, and the boats, though the exer- 
tions of the crews had been unwearied, were only half-way 
between the mouth of 'Mackenzie Hiver and Icy Cape. The 
young ice had already begun to form at night on the pools 
of fresh water, and the mind of the commander recurred 
naturally and wisely to his former experience. He recol- 
lected that only one day later, and in a latitude two degrees 
more southerly, he had in his first voyage encountered 
severe storms of wind and isnow, and that in another fort- 
night the winter would set in with all its horroi^. Already 
the sun began to sink below the horizon, and with this 
change the mean temperature of the atmosphere rapidly 
decreased; the deer were hastemng from the coast; the 

♦ ftriskUn'6 Second Joarney, p. IM. 
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Esquimaux had ceased to appear ; no winter homet gaTe 
indications that this remote coast was inhabited ; and the 
autamnal parties of ffeese hourly winding their flight to the 
westward, indicated that winter had already surprised them 
in their polar solitudes. It had been Franklin's great object 
to ^oable Icnr Cape, and meet the expedition under Captain 
Beechey in Kotzebue's Inlet ; but from the distance and the 
advanced season this was now impracticable. On the other 
band, his instructions directed him, ** if, in consequence of 
slow progress, or other unforeseen accident, it should re- 
main doubtful whether the expedition should be able to reach 
Kotzebue's Inlet the same season, to commence their return 
on the I6th or 20th of August." T<$' relinquish the great 
object of his ambition; and to disappoint the confidence 
reposed in his exertions, was a sacrifice which cost him 
no ordinary pain ; and had he been then aware of the 
fact (with which the reader will be immediately acquainted) 
that the barge of the Blossom was at .that moment only 146 
miles distant, we have 'his own authority for "stating that 
no difficulties or dangers would have prevailed on him to 
return; but, under the circumstances in which he was 
placed, to make any further effort in advance was incom- 
patible with the higher duties which he owed to his officers 
ivad crew. After a mature consideration of every, thing, 
he formed the reluctant conclusion that they had reached 
the point where perseverance would have been rashness, 
and their best efforts must have only led to a more calamitous 
failure.* It was resolved therefore to return ; and on the 
morning of the 18th of August they began their retreat to the 
Mackenzie River, which, without any material danger, with 
the exception of a severe gale encountered off Point Kay, they 
regained on the 4th of September. Thence they proceeded 
to Fort Franklin, where they met Dr. Richardson, Mr. Ken- 
dall, and their friends of the eastern expedition, who, after 
a prosperous and interesting voyage to the mouth of the 
<Joppermine, had returned to the Fort on the 1st September. 
Of this interesting journey our limits will only permit a 
very cursory glance. Fortunately for the eastern expe- 
dition, the coast between the mouths of the Mackenzie and 
the Coppermine Rivers presented none of those seriooa 

^ Franklin's Second Journey, p. 161, lOS, 105* 
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obetaoles which at every step were starting up in the dreary 
and protracted route of the western part^ ; and they conse^ 
quently accomplished a voyage of about 500 miles, between 
the 4th of July and 8th of August. It was eminently suc- 
cessful in the accurate survey of this hitherto unexplored 
coast, but unvaried by any remarkable incidents. The Es- 
quimaux on various parts of the coast were more numerdus, 
pacific, comfortable, and wealthy than the western tribes ; 
but their civilizatfon had not eradicated the propensities for 
thieving. On one occasion the boats were surrounded b^ a 
fleet of about fifty kayaks, and an attack was made exactly sun- 
ilar to that upon Franklin ; but though the obje6t was the 
same it was pursued with less vigour, and the moment the. 
sailors levelled their mdfekets the whole party dispersed with 
precipitation. 

On arriving at Atkinson - Island they discovered, under 
shelter of a chain of sand-hills drifted by the wind to the 
height of thirty-feet, a small Esquimaux town, consisting 
of seventeea winter houses, besides a larger building, which 
Dr. Richardson at first conjectured to be a house of assembly 
for the tribe. Ooligbuck the interpreter, however, whose 
ideas were more gross and commonplace, pronounced it to 
be a general eating-room. ** This large building," says Dr. 
Richardson, " was in the interior a square of twenty-seven 
feet, having the log roof supported on two strong ridge-poles 
two feet apart, and resting on four upright posts. The floor 
in the centre formed of split logs, dressed and laid with great 
care, was surrounded by a raised border about three feet 
wide, which was no doubt meant for seats. The walls three 
feet high, were inclined outwards, for the convenience of 
leaning the back against them, and the ascent to the door, 
which was on the south side, was formed of lugs. I'ho 
outside, which was covered with earth, had nearly a hemi- 
spherical form, and round its base were ranged the sculls of 
twenty-one whales. There was a square hole in the roo^ 
and the central log of the floor had a basin-shaped cavity 
one foot in diameter, which was perhaps intended for a 
lamp. The general attention to comfort in the construction 
of the villa^, and the erection of a building of such magni- 
tude, requinng a union of purnpse in a considerable numb«qr 
of people, were evidences of a more advanced progrets 
towards civilization than had yet been found among the 
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Es^imaux. Wbale-scuUs were confined to the large build- 
ing, and to one of the dwelling-bouses, which had tbree or 
four placed roand it Many wooden trays and hand-barrows 
for carrying whale-blabber were lying on the ground, most 
of them in a state of decay.*'* 

On making the traverse of Harrowby Bay, land was seen 
round the bottom ; and on nearing shore twelve tents were 
distinguished on an adjoining eminence. When the boats 
appeared, a woman who was walking along the beach, gave 
the alarm, and the men rushed out, brandishing their knives, 
and employing the most furious expressions. In vain 
Ooligbuck endeavoured to calm their apprehensions, explain- 
ing that the strangers were friends ; they only replied by 
shouts, leaps, or hideotts grimaces, intended to inspire terror,, 
and displayed great agility, frequently standing on one foot 
and throwing the otl^r nearly as high as their head. Dr. 
Richardson, nothing intimidated by these gesticulations, be- 
thought himself of enouncing, at the highest key he could 
reach, the word ** Noowoerlawgo,'* meaning, " I wish to 
barter,** and the sound operated like a spell. The savages 
instantly became quiet ; one of them ran to his kayak, jpad- 
dled off to the boats, and was followed by crowds, who fear- 
lessly came alongside, readily exchanging bows, arrows, 
spears, and dressed seal-skins, for bits of old iron-hoop, fil«s, 
and beads. " The females,'* says Richardson, " unlike 
thoi|9 of the Indian tribes, had much handsomer features 
than the men ; and one young woman of the party would 
have been deemed pretty even in £urope. Our presents 
seemed to render them perfectly happy, and they danced 
with such ecstasy in their slender boats as to incur more 
than once grei^t hazard of being overset. A bundle of strings 
of beads Ming thrown into an oomiak, it was caught by an 
eld woman, who hugged the treasure to her breast with the 
strongest expression of rapture ; while another elderly dame, 
who had stretched out her arms in vain, became the veiy 
picture of despair. On its being explained, however, that 
the present was intended for the whole party, an amicable 
division took place ; and to show their gratitude, they sang 
& song to a pleasing air, keeping time with thoir oars. They 
|ave us many pressing invitations to pass the night at their 

* FrsnkliB'k Second Joomey, p. 317 
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tents, in which they were joined hy the men ; and to excits 
our liberality the mothers drew their children out of their 
wide boots, where they are accustomed to carry them naked, 
^nd holding them up, begged beads for them. For a time 
their entreaties were successful ; but being desirous of 
getting clear of our visiters before breakfast-time, we at 
fength told them the stock was exhausted, and they took 
leave."* 

The voyage, owing to the clear atmosphere, the unen- 
cumbered state of the coast, and the abundant supply of 
provisions, was pursued with ease and comfort ; and on 8th 
August having made a bold cape, rising precipitously from 
the sea to the height of 350 feet. Dr. Richardson and Mr. 
Kendall climbed the promontory, and descried in the distance 
the gap in the hills at Bloody Fall, through which the Cop- 
permine hdlds its course. Delighted with the prospect of so 
near a termination of their labours, they communicated the 
intelligence to the crew, who received it with eipressions 
of profound gratitude to the Divine Being for his protection 
during the voyage. On reaching the river the men were in 
excellent condition, fresh and vigorous for the march across ' 
the barren grounds on their return to Fort Franklin, which, 
as already mentioned, they reached in safety on the 1st of 
September. On approaching within a few days' journey of 
the fort, a pleasant adventure occurred, characteristic of 
Indian gratitude and friendship. The party had supped, 
and most of the men were retired to rest, when Mr. Ken- 
dall, in sweeping the horizon with his telescope, descried 
three Indians coming down a hill towards the encampment. 
More moss was thrown on the 6re, and the St. George's 
ensign hoisted on the end of a musket, to show the comem 
that they were appro^hing friends ; but they hid the 
youngest of their number in a ravine, and approached slowly 
and with suspicion. Mr. Kendall and Dr. Kichardsoif im- 
mediately went unarmed to meet them, and as they ciime 
up one held his bow and arrows ready in his hand, apd the 
other cocked his gun ; but as soon as they recognised the 
doctor's dress, — the same he had worn the preceding au- 
tumn in his voyage round Bear Lake, and which was 
fiuniliar to most of the Hare Indians, — ^they shouted in tm 
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•cftasy of joy, shook hands most cordially, and called loadly 
for the young lad whom they had hid to come up. ** Tm 
meeting," says Dr. Richardson, « was highly gratifying to 
ourselves as well as to the kind natives ; ror they seemed to 
be friends come to rejoice with us on the happy termination 
of our voyage."* 

It had naturally occurred to government, that if the expe- 
ditions under Captains Parry and Franklin should be success- 
ful, their stores would be exhausted by the time they r^^bed 
Behrin^s Strait. It was certain also that Franklin would 
be destitute of any means of conveyance to Europe ; and 
to supply these wants government resolved that a vessel 
should be sent out to await their arrival in Behring's Strait. 
For this purpose, accordingly, Captain F. W. Beechey sailed 
in the Blossom from Spitbead on the 19th May, 1825. The 
vessel was a twenty-six gun ship ; but on this occasion 
mounted only sixteen. She was partially strengthened, and 
adapted to this peculiar service by increasing her stowage. 
A boat was also supplied to be used as a tender, built as large 
as the space on deck would allow, schooner-rigged, deck^ 
and fitted up in the most complete manner. Cloth, beads, cut- 
lery, and various other articles of traffic, were put on board, 
a^d a variety of antiscorbutics were added to the usual 
allowance of provision. Aware that he must traverse a 
large portion of the globe hitherto little explored, and that 
a considerable period would elapse before his presence was 
required on the coast of America, Captain Beecbey was in- 
structed to survey the parts of the Pacific within bis reach, 
of which it was important to navigators that a more correct 
^delineation should be laid down. These observations were 
not, however, to retard his arrival at the appointed rendez- 
vous later than the lOth of July, 1826 ; and he was directed 
to remain at Bebring's Strait to the end of October, or to 
as late a period as the season would admit, without incurring 
the risk of spending the tirinter there. During this interval 
he was to navigate from Kotzebue*s Sound northward, and 
afterward to continue in an easterly course along the main 
shore as far as the ice would allow. Captain Beechey's 
survey of various portions of the Pacific does not fall withiv 
the pUn of this work. 

* IkanUln'S natcnd JonmtffV* S74. 
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On Uie 2d o^ Jane, hxwiag left the Sandwich Itlei, be 
■haped his coone for Kamtschatka, and on the 27th was 
becaUned within six miles of Petropalauski. The best 
guides to this harbour are a range of high mountains, on 
one of which, upwards of 11,000 feet in height, a volcano 
is in constant action. It was a serene and beautiful evening 
when they approached this remote quarter of the world, 
and all were struck with the maffnificence of the mountains 
capped with perennial snow, and rising in solemn grandeur 
one above the other. At intervals the volcano emitted dark 
columns of smoke ; and from a sprinkling of black spots 
upon the snow to the leeward it was conjectured there had 
been a recent eruption. From Petropalauski Captain Bee* 
chey sailed on the 1st of July for Kotzebue's Sound. ** Wt 
approached," says he, ** the strait whbh separates the twc 
great continents of Asia and America, on one of those 
beautiful still nifhts well known to all who have visited the 
arctic regions, when the sky is without a cloud, and when the 
midnight sun, scarcely his own diameter below the horizon, 
tinges with a bright hue all the northern circle. Our ships 
propelled by an increasing breeze, glided rapidly along a 
smooth sea, startlinff from her path iiDcks of aquatic biras, 
whose flight in the deep silence of the scene could be traced 
by the ear to a great distance." Having closed in with ihe 
American shore some miles northward of Cape Prince of 
Wales, they were visited by a little Esquimaux squadron 
belonging to a village situated on a low sandy island. The 
natives readily sold every thing they possessed, and were 
cheerful and good-humoured, though exceedingly noisy and 
energetic Their bows were more slender than those of the 
islanders to the southward, but made on the same prindpls, 
with drifl-pin^, assisted with thongs of hide or pieces of 
whalebone placed at the back, and neatly hound with smaU 
cord. - The points of their arrows were of bone, flmt, or 
iron, and their spears headed with the same materials. 
Their dress was similar to that of the other tribes on the , 
coast. It consisted of a shirt, which reached half-way down 
the thigh, with long sleeves and a hood of rein-deer skin, 
and ed^ with gray or white fox-fur. Besides this they 
had a jacket of eider-drake skins sewed tO|;ether, which, 
when engaged in war, they wore below their other dress, 
reckoning it a tolerably effiosnt piotectioii against an arraw 
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6r a Bpear-thrast. In wet weather they threw over the fut 
dress a shirt made of the entrails of the whale, which, being 
well .saturated with oil and grease, was water-tight; and 
they also used breeches of deer's hide and seal-skin boots* 
to the upper end of which were fixed strings of sea-horse 
hide. It was their fVishion to tie one of these strings round 
the waist, and attach to it a long tuft of hair, the wing of a 
bird, or sometimes a fox's tail, which, dangling behind at 
they walked, gave them a ridiculous appearance, and may 
probably have occasioned the report of the Tschuktschi < 
recorded in Muller that the people of this country have tails 
like doffs.* 

On the 22d July, the ship anchored in Kotzefbue's Sound 
and after exploring a deep inlet on its northern sho^ 
which they named Hotham Inlet, proceeded to Chamisso 
Island, where the Blossom was to await Captain Franklin. 
A discretionary power had, however, been permitted to 
Captain Beechey, of employing the period of his stay in 
surveying the coast, provided this could be done without the 
risk of missing Captain Franklin. Having accordingly 
directed the barge to keep in-shor« on the look-out for the 
land-party, he sailed to the northward, and doubling Cape 
Krusenstem, completed an examination of the coast by 
Cape Thomson, Point Hope, Cape Lisbum, Cape Beaufort, 
and Icy Cape, the farthest point reached by Captain Cook. 
As there were here strong indications of the ice closing in, 
and his instructions were positive to keep in open water i# 
possible, he determined to return to Kotzebue's Sound, 
while he despatched the barge under Mr. Elson and M. Smyth 
to trace the coast to the north-eastward, as far as they could 
havigate. 

On this interesting service the barge set out on I7th Au* 

Sist, while Beechey returned towards Kotzebue's Sound. 
n the night of the 25th they beheld, for the first time in 
these northern latitudes, a brilliant display of the Aurora 
Borealis. " It first appeared," says Captain Beechey, " in 
an arch extending from west-by-north to north-east ; but 
the arch shortly after its first appearance broke up and en- 
tirely disappeared. Soon after this, however, a new display 
began in im direction of the western foot of the first arcl^ 

* BeMbey** TtfyacS) vol. i. p. S41. 
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preceded by a bright flame,' from which emanated < 
tions of a pale straw ^our. An almost simultaneous more* 
ment occurred at both extremities of the arch, until a com- 
plete segment was formed of wavering perpendicular radii. 
A soon as the arch was complete, the li^ht became greatly 
increased, and the prismatic colours, which had before been 
faint, now shone forth in a very brilliant manner. .The 
strongest colours, which were also the outside ones, were 
pink and green, on the green side purple and pink, all of 
which .were as imperceptibly blended as in the rainbow. 
The green was the 9olour nearest the zenith.» This magni- 
ficent display lasted a few minutes ; and the light had nearly 
vanished, when the north-east quarter sent forth a vigorous 
display, and nearly at the same time a corresponding co- 
ruscation emanated from the opposite extremity. The west- 
em foot of the arch then disengaged itself from the horizon^ 
crooked to the northward, and the whole retired to the north- 
east quarter, where a bright spot blazed for a moment, and 
all was darkness. There was no noise audible during any 
part of our observations, norwere the compasses percepti- 
bly affected.'^ During the voyage back tp Chamisso 
Island, where they arrived on the 27th August, they had 
repeated interviews with the Esquimaux, whose habits and 
disposition were in no respect different from those of the 
natives already described. They found them uniformly 
friendly, sociable, devotedly fond of tobacco, eaeer to en- 
gaffe in traffic, and upon the whole honest, though disposed 
to drive a hard bargain. Oh some occasions they attempted 
to impose upon their customers, by skins artfully put toge- 
ther so as to represent an entire fish ; but it was di^cult to 
determine whether they intended a serious fraud or only a 
piece of humour, for they laughed heartily when detected, 
and appeared to consider it a good joke. Their persons, 
houses, and cookery were all exceedingly dirty, and their 
mode of salutation was by a mutual contact of noses ; some- 
times licking their hands and stroking first their own faces^ 
and afterward those of the strangers, f The rapidity with 
which these people migrated from place to place was re- 
markable. On one occasion the motions of two baidars 
under sidl were watched by Uie crew of the Blossom. Tht 

*Baeeliej^Voyscs,voI.Lp.l0r. tlM.^M^»l. 
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Mople landed at a spot near Choria Peninaala, drew np the 
boats on the beach, taming them bottom upwards, pitched 
tents, and in an incredibly short time transferred to them the 
whole content? of their little vessels. On visiting the en- 
campment an hour after, every thing was found in as com- 
plete order as if they had been domiciliated on the spot for 
months ; and the surprise of the sailors was raised to the 
highest by the variety of articles which, in almost endless 
succession, they produced from their little boats. ** From 
the two baidars they landed fourteen persons, eight tent- 
poles, forty deer-skins, two kayaks, many hundred-weight 
of fish, numerous skins of oil, earthen jars for cooking, two 
living foxes, ten large dogs, bundles of lances, harpoons, 
bows and arrows, a quantity of whalebone, skins rail of 
clothing, some immense nets made of hide for taking small 
whales and porpoises, >eight broad planks, masts, sails, pad- 
dles, dec., besides sea-horse hides and teeth, and a varietr 
of nameless articles always to be found among the Esqui- 
maux."* 

In the mean time, Mr. Elson in the barge proceeded 
along the shore for seventy miles, as far as a promontory, 
denominated by Beechey Cape Barrow, which was afler^ 
ward discovered to be only distant 146 miles from the ex- 
treme point of Franklin's discoveries. Upon this new line 
of coast posts were erected at various distances, with direc- 
tions for Captain Franklin, should he succeed in pushing 
so far to the westward. A frequent communication was 
opencMl with the inhabitants, who were found to resemble 
the other Esquimaux, with the Unpleasant difierence that 
their manners were more rude and boisterous, and their 
conduct in some instances decidedly hostile. Point Barrow, 
the most northerly part of America yet discovered, formed 
the termination to a spit of land jutting out several miles 
from the more regular coast-line. The width of the neck 
did not exceed a mile and a half; on the extremity were 
several small lakes, and on its eastern side a village. The 
danger of being shut in by the ice was now great, and Mr. 
Elson determined to land, obtain the necessary obsenrations, 
erect a post, and deposite instructions for Franklin. This 
plan, however, was nustrated by the violent conduct of the 
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Btti^rw, wbo asaembled ki fomiidRble nvmben^ and threat- 
ened lo attadc the crew of the bar^e, whiefa conaisted only 
•f eiifht men. It was therefore judged prudent to proceed 
M speedily as possible to the rendezvous at Chamisso Island* 
wbteh they reached on the 9(h of September, not without 
considerable difficulty, having been obliged to track the 
barge round Cape Smyth, through a sea thickly beset with 
ke, that threatened every moment to close with its impen- 
etrable walls, and cut off their tetum. • The result of Cap- 
tain Beeehey's voyage, and of the expedition undertaken 
under his orders by Mr. Elaoa and Mr. Smyth, was the 
addition of a new and extensive line of coast to the geogra^ 
pby of ihe pohur regions. The actual distance between the 
extreme points reached by Captain Franklin and Mr. Elson 
being so snutll, there is eveiy reason to believe that the 
navigation of this remaining pcnrtion will not be attended 
with any very formidable or msurmountable obstacles. 

In the following year Beechey, in obedience to his instruc- 
tions, returned to Kotzebue's Sound,' and recommenced hie 
examination of the coast, in the hope o( extending his sur- 
v^ beyond Cape Ban;ow, and either joining Franklin or 
oMlecting some certain intelligence regarding his enterprise. 
In both objects he bad the mortification to fail : lie found ihe 
posts erected the preceding year and the buried bottles re- 
maining untouched, and the state of the weather rendered 
k necessaiy to put about before reaching Icy Cape. It had 
heen previously arranged, tha^ the signal to be used by 
Frankiin, if he arrived on an unknown coast during the 
night, should be a beacon kindled on the cliffs; and, on 
passing Cape Krusenstem after dark, their attention wac 
arrested by a large fire blazing on an eminence. Every eye 
on board was fixed on the welcome light, and every bosom 
heat with the delightful expectation of soon seeing their 
Irieods. The ship was brought-to, and hope almost passed 
into certainty, as a boat was seen pulling from the shore. 
On examining her through the telescope by the light of the 
Aurora Boredis, some sanguine spirits d^lared they icould 
discern that she was propelled by oars instead of paddlee, 
and it needed only a slight additional exertion of the fancy 
to be assured that the dress of the crew was European. In 
>he midst of these excited and enthusiastic feelings, the 
harsh and boisterous voices of the natives suddenly broke on 
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« 
their ear, mnd the pleasing picture which their imagination 
had been so busy m constructing faded away in a moment, 
leaving nothinff before them but two sorry Esquimaux 
baidars and their «nlovely occupants. 

From this point Captain Beechey^s voyage presented few 
features of new or striking interest. In Behring^s Strait 
they were visited by a splendid exhibition of the Aurora 
Borealis, and under its coruscations of pink, purple, and 
green rays, which shot up to the zenith in the shape of a 
gigantic cone, they anchored off Chamisso Island. After 
the discovery of two capacious harbours, which they named 
Port Clarence and Grantley Harbour, they took their final > 
departure from the Polar Sea, on the 6th October, 1827. 
On the 29th a flight of large white pelicans apprized them 
of their approach to the coast of California ; and after touch- 
ing at Monterey and San Bias, they arrived at Valparaiso 
on the 29th April, 1828. On the 30th June they passed the 
meridian of Cape Horn in a gloomy bnow-storm, and made 
Rio on the 21st July. Their voyage from Rio to England 
was completed in forty-nine days, and they arrived at Spit- 
bead on the 12th October, 1828. He found that the expe- 
dition of Franklin had preceded him in his return by more 
than a year, having reached Liverpool on the 26th Septem- 
ber, 1827 ; its transactions occupied two years and nearly 
eight months, wlule Beechey had been absent on his voyage^ 
tluee years and a hal£ 
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CHAPTER V. 

Introductory ObterwUiom* 

AmeliontkMi in the Character of European Intercoarae with onciYil- 
faed Nations— The iLbsence of Sandy Deserts a grand Feainre in tba 
Physical Attributes of America— Cieiieral Boundaries of the DIatrieta 
afterward treated of in Detail— Early Sources of Information regard- 
ing the Natural History of North America— General View of the Fur* 
countries— Passanes across the Roclcy Mountainse-^PIains and Valleya 
along the Pacific Shore. 

Tt^B preceding historical narrative will have rendered o«r 
^aders familiar with the progress of navigation and dis- 
covery alon^ the shares of North America ; while the 
•ketches which have been presented of the journeys of 
Heame and Mackenzie, as well as of the more recent ex* 
peditions of Franklin and Richardson, will have exhibited- 
an accurate and interesting picture of whatever is most 
wor^h^ of record in the history and habits of the more cen- 
« tral tnbes. The unextinguishable boldness and persevering 
bravery of the human race are strikingly manifested by these 
achievements in maritime and Iriland adventure ; and while 
we are too often shocked by the recital of deeds of violence 
and bloodshed, by unprovoked and unpardonable aggression 
on the part of the invaders, and by unsparing revenge, in 
retaliation, by the darker savage, we cannot but admire the 
energy and reckless daring exhibited on either side, though 
we may too often regret the want of a gentler and mora 
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iiiMiiaiitzmg •piriL In regard, hdweyer, to the later expe- 
ditions, especudly those from the British shores, the philan- 
thropist and phiiosopi^r must have been alike delighted 
ky the amelioration which has taken place in our mode of 
intercourse with tbe " painted men," who are no longer 
nassacred as the beasts that perish, but, even when sought 
after briginallj from motives not entirely disinterested, are 
yet regarded as beings in whom the great Creator has im- 
planted the germ of an immortal life. But by what a cata- 
logue of crimes was the naAie of Christian first made known 
to many nations of the Western World ; and by what cruel 
tyranny and the sword of an exterminating war were not 
the insidious pretences of peace so often followed up by the 
civilized nations of Euxope ! The cross was indeed bat a 
vain and hollow symbol in the hands of those blood-stained 
and avaricious men, who sought to plant upon a false foun- 
dation that glofious banner 16 which God alone giveth the 
increase. The last entry in the following sumptuous enume- 
ration was probably omitted in the books of those proud 
traders : — " The merchandise of gold, and silver, and pre- 
cious stones, and of pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and 
•ilk, and scarlet, and ail th^'vm wood, and all manner ves- 
sels of ivory, and all manner vessels of most precious wood, 
and of brass, and iron, and marble, and cinnamon, and 
odours, and ointments, and frankincense, and wine, and oil, 
and fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, and sheep, and horses, 
and chariots, and slaves, and — stmU cf menJ'^* 

We have now to describe tiie characteristic features of 
the Natural History of the Northern Parts of America, a 
task rendered comparatively easy, in many important par- 
ticulars, by the labours of those intrepid men the recital of 
^i^se adventurous expeditions by land and sea has already 
engaged the attention of the reader. Indeed, we know of 
BO better or more condusive argument against Uiose who 
venture to doubt the propriety of scientific exploration, on 
account of the uncertain fulfilment of some of bur most 
sanguine expectations, than the great advancement which 
ha* recently been effected in our natural knowledge of far 
countries. It is true that the north-west passage has not 
yet been achieved, and it may be true that it never will be 
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achieved, contiitently with the itrictly otiKtariaii views of 
merely commercial enterprise : bat even although we should 
never have it in oar power to substitute bad moskets for the 
arrows and harpoons of the skin-clad Esquimaux, vhd 
should be for ever doomed to a continuance ^ our present 
lengthened navigation to the eastern shores of Asia ; still 
it is something to say that we have almost completed our 
geographical knowledge of the circumference of the north- 
em parallels of the earth ; and that, if the merchant cannot 
exchange his commodities by a more rapid route, a stock of 
intellectual food and a r^ch library both of useful and en- 
tertaining knowledge have been already provided, and will 
doubtless increase for the benefit of future generations. It 
is to the two expeditions under Sir John rranklin that we 
owe the better part of our information regarding the natural 
history of the interior districts of the fur-countries of North 
America ; and although the collecting of specimens did cer- 
tainly form but a secondary object in comparison with those 
great geographical problems, the solution of which was 
looked forward to as the principal and more important re- 
sult, yet it is gratifying to know that in the performance of 
higher duties of difficult and dangerous achievement, these 
iresolute men neglected nothing which could in any way 
conduce to the completion of our knowledge of the countries 
they explored. 

Before entering into any zoological details, tjre shall de- 
vote a brief space to the consideration of one of the most 
peculiar and influential features in the physical character 
of the New World, viz. the absence of smdy deserts. It 
has been well observed that the physical conformation of 
North America precludes the possibility of those lurid wastes 
They result from a want of moisture, and attach to such 
extended plains, in the more inmiediate vicinity of the 
tropics, as are too vast and disproportioned in relation to 
ythe quantity of rain which nature has assigned them ; for 
there — / 

** No cloud of morning dew 
Doth travel througta the waste air*8 pathless Uue, 
To nourish those fiu* deserts.** 

They drmk and are for ever dry ; for the castellated glories 
of oloud-land float over them in vain ; and even when rent 
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bf UnindeiiioUa, or UUin»inatod by the btindinf giftra of the 
led tigbining, Ibey ne? er hear the reffething music of the 
▼eice of ** many water«." Greographical observation points 
out tb<iLt whenever a continent or country is expanded for 
more than a few huadrfKl miles beneath an equatorial skyt 
with a aur&ce comparatively low and flat, it' wiU beeoHie a 
desert. This is nothing more than the natural result of its 
inability to be supplied with moisture. A great proportion 
of Airic«i the central regions of Asia,. Arabia, and even 
tliose parts of Hindostan whercf mountains do not prevail, 
have become sterii and deserted. Vast chasms are thus 
created, in which neither animai nor vegetable life can 
flourish. 

New-Holland probably ewes its nMMstuM to its insnlar 
situation ; and the peninsular fonn is no doubt highly ad- 
vantageous in that respect to the regions of Spaint Italy^ 
Greece, and Asia Minor, while the mountain-ridges of Hin- 
dostan render it essential service. It is chiefly owing 
either to the vicinage of the sea, or of some alpine tract 
of territory, that those parte of Asia and Africa which the 
great deserts do not reach have become the fit abodes of 
the humab race. Over a great extent of Central Airica, 
wnd some parts of Asia, along the coasts of the Red Sea 
and of the Indian Qcean, .thine does not seem to exist a 
sufficiency of mountain-ranges to collect from the atmo- 
sphere such stores of moisture as are necessary to fertilize 
those thirsty plains, and dothe their arid wastes with ver- 
dure. No oommanding CordiJleras overlook those burning 
deaetts, — no upUnd vales, nor cool and doud-capped sum- 
mits, e«ch with its huge recess, 
I 
** Tbat ki^ps till jQDe Deotmbsr'a snow,* 

ierre as die perennial fountains of refreshing water. 

het n« hnefly consider a few of the leading physical 
diaraoters of America, with a view to ascertain the cause 
of its exemption from deaert regions.* Within and in the 
vicinity of thet^ic, North An^rica is composed <^ whet 

* See a sbort paper entitled " The United States are exempt from 
Deserts, and aU the Evila consequent thereon,'* published in Mr. 
"'tetberstonhaiigh's Monthly American Joaraai of Geology and Natural 
PtaUalslpbia, Aogast, 1881. 
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may, oompanitively, be regarded as a narrow slip. It en- 
joys all the advantages of an insular position, and is re- 
freshed on either side b^ the vapours of th^ translucent 
sea. Besides, the Cordilleras traverse the whole space* 
rising upon the Mexican table-land to an elevation of 
11,000 feet. All the winds of heaven, and especially the 
deeply-saturated trades, pour forth their never-ceasing 
vapours on this well-disposed region, and clothe its length- 
ened slopes and undulating plains with all the rich luxu- - 
riance of a life-sustaining vegetation. ** These friendly 
mountains, after upheaving the tropical parts of our con- 
tinent to the regions of eternal -verdure, bear aloft th^ 
wide-spread arms (the Chipewyan and Alleghany ranges) 
as far as it is necessary to counteract the heats of a south^ 
em sun, and impart fertility to the great valley or the 
Mississippi, which seems especially confined to their fos- 
tering care. But when elevations become no longer essen- 
tial to the certainty of moisture and vegetation, they sink 
into the great plains of Canada, and disappear. How wise 
is this arrangement ! For, if these mountains had carried 
their characteristic elevation far north, they wftuld have 
chilled with their eternal snows all the northern portion 
of our country, and rendered it barren, — not from drought 
and deserts, but, what is equally to be deprecated, the 
blights of intolerable cold. These, friendly ranges of 
mountains are thus the everlasting guarantee of our coun- 
try's fertility. The Alleghany range derives its* moisture 
firom the Atlantic, and waters not only all the states that 
intervene between it and that ocean, but the states and dis- 
tricts that rest upon its western base, and contributes its 
full part to the gresit plains of Mississippi and Missouri. 
The Rocky or Chipewyan range draws heavily from the 
Pacific Ocean, and abundantly' waters, not only that sl^e, 
but the extended plains which meet i(8 eastern base, llie 
narrow slopes of the two ranges of mountains which bor- 
der the two oceans are easily and very naturally irrigated 
trom those oceans ;■ and their slopes, pointing inwards from 
the oceans and the plains immediately in contact with them, 
draw moisture from the numerous founts and reservoirs of 
the mountains themselves. The great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, however, is too extensive, and too important to 
the rising generation of this country, to be left to any 
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uncertain supply of moisture. The sources of the moantains 
with which it is enfiladed might prove to-be inadequate, 
and CfBrtainly would, if all depended on them. Other 
guarantees are. found, and powerful aids provided in the 
case. That great valley opens itself without barrier, on the 
southern end, to the trade-winds, which become deflected 
by the Mexican coast, enter it fraught with all the moisture 
of the gulf, and deposite on this region a supply literally 
inexhaustible, because those winds themselves are per- 
petual."* 

But even should the vast masses of vapour which gather 
over these majestic mountains, and are carried thither by 
the trade-winds, be insufficient to supply with moisture the 
almost boundless plains of. the Western World, Providence 
has th^re collected the mtghtiest reservoirs of fresh water 
which exist on the surface of the known earth. The vast 
lakes of Canada, over which the winds ore perpetually 
sweeping, and f^om which arise innumerable clouds of 
vapour, ensure a never-foiling supply of water to the con 
tiguous portions of the plain. Thus, table-lands and rocky 
mountains, a circumambient ocean, and the most magnificent 
internal reservoirs, all co-operate to ensure, especially to 
the territory of the United States, a perpetual supply of 
moisture. The natural fertility of the soil is therefore 
great, and yields abundantly and with certainty to the 
wants of man. This humidity is moreover well-tempered, 
and is rarely poured forth in superabundance. In some 
northern European countries, and even in Great Britain 
and Ireland, our own familiar, homes, the crops more fre- 
quently fail from excess than deficiency of moisture. In 
the former case, the ffrain is either blighted in the field, or 
it moulds and rots in we granary, or acquires a musty smell 
and flavour which render it unfit for the production of the 
finer breads. 

Wherever deserts prevail to a great extent, they not only 
pevent vegetation, and, consequently, preclude the possi- 
bility of a numerous population, but they also exercise a 
prejudicial influence over all the habitable neighbouring re- 
gions. They draw from them their moisture, and thus 
lender thMX vegetation precarious. The heats that steam 

♦IW«. . 
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from 4e0ert8 enfeeble the vegetable Itfe of fife adjoftting' 
districts, and the sirocco-winds, collecting defeterions mat- 
ters from their fevered surface, carry languor, disease, nni 
death in their course, tend convert the ve^ant fr^hness of > 
nature into an arid wilderness. When the seasons and 
the climate of a country are uncertain, when no human 
effort can control them, and no art ojr fbresight render the 
results of labour available, the human creature himself par* 
takes of the wildness and irregularity of outward nature, 
and is either a victim of the wrathful elements, or a fierce 
and relentless devastator in his turn. Even the very fbrm 
of man, in eonneiion with deserts, is deprived of much of 
its natural symmetry ; it is thinj dry, emaciated, and of a 
black or swarthy Ifbe. He seems there formed, as it were, 
to drift with the sands, to move Hii limber and elastic frame 
with all the quickness that anccirtainty may require ; but he 
possesses not the muscular powers requisite to continuous 
and effective labour. "In such countries population is 
sparse, and the few who draw a scanty support from the 
stinted and uncertain vegetation are uiifixed in their habits, 
and wanderers. They realize nothing — ^improve not their 
condition — are actuated by the sudden impulses of want, or 
the emergency occasioned by the irregularities of the ele- 
ments around them. If industry exists not, and human 
labour be unavailable, none of those improvements which 
change the condition of our race, and give tq us character 
and comfort, have any existence. Without surplus produe* 
tion there can be no commercial eitchanges ; a limit is thus 
placed to social improvement, and a barrier erected against 
civilization. Man, under such a state of things, cannot 
multiply his race, because his supply of food is limited;— 
nor create wealth, because his labour is unproductive and 
without stimulus, — nor make valuable improvements in the 
arts, comforts, and intercourse of society, because he h» 
neiUier the means nor the necessary numbers, — ^nor can he 
polish and refine himself, because his state 6f society ii 
essentially wild and violent."* In America the natund 
condition and consequent tendency of all things is widely 
different, for the human raco is th^re exempted from deserts 
and their concomitant evils. Hence a mighty po^vrer of fitt^ 

• Faathentonbaof fa's Monthly American Joomsl, vol. i. p. 8Q. 
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f i» BkaBohmmg even among the most unpeopled wntef; 
['nothing is wanting but the skill and perseverance ef 
taan to make the " desert blossom as the rose." 

** Pure element of waters ! Whereeoe'er 

Thou dost fbrsake thv subterranean haunts. 

Green herbs, bright flowers, and berry-beariof idsnts 
Bise into life, and in thy tMn appear ; 
And, through the sunny porti<ni of the year, 

Swift Insects shine, thy hovering pnrsuiTants. 

But if thy bounty fail, the forest pants, 
▲nd hart and hind, and hnnter with his spear, 

Lsaguiah and droop together." 

The portion of North America with the natural histoiy 
of which we are now about to be engaged is exclusive of 
the southern parts of the Canadas, tuidof the whole of the 
United States. But iteomprehends the entire of those vast 
territories whibh lie to the northward of the 48th parallel^ 
from the northern shore of Lake Superior to Melville Island* 
in relation to latitude; and from Newfoundland and the 
eastern cape of Labrador to the peninsula of Alaska, the 
western termination of the Russian dominions in America, 
in regard to. longitude.* These districts are very generally 
known under the name of the Ametican fur-couTUries ; and 
it is indeed to the employis of the Hudson's Bay Cpm- 
pany and other cpmmercial travellers that we are largely 
mdebted for information regarding the zoological productions 
ofseveral extensive tracts. For example: the earliest coUec 
tions of the birds of Hudson's Bay were formed about ninety 

* In speaking of the boundaries of the almost boundless territories of 
the Russian dominion, we feel inclined to qualify the expression by the 
words used in/the spirited inscription engrared on the {rieee of plate pre- 
sented to Colonel Behra. That gentlemaa was commaadant of the 
pforinee of Kamtschatka in the time of Captain Cook, and bad enter* 
tabled the great navigator and his crews in a humane and generous 
spirit. The inscription, cit which the composition is graceftil, runs as 
f>Uew8: 

Viao EOREoio KAONO DE BsHM ; Qui Imperstricis AugastissbMi 
Catherine auspiciis, summAqne animi benignitate, sera, qnibos praerat, 
Kamtschatka littora, navibus nautisque Britannicis hosplta prsbuit; 
soeqae in terminis, si fiu esaerU Imperio KuMtee, flrastrA expleramlls, 
mala multa perpessoe iteratA Tice excepit, refecit, recreavit, et com- 
meatA omni cumulate anctos dimiait ; Rki navalu Britannicjc skf- 
TKMviai in sliqimm beocToleatist tarn inaigi^ siemoiiaBi, smirtssims 
grattwimoqge animo, soo, patriaBque nomine, D. J). D. 

^ MDocuuaa. 
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yean ago bj Mr. Alexander Light, who ww Mni out hf 
the company fai conseqaenoe of his knowledge of nataral 
hiitorj. It hat been also recorded that Mr. laham, for a 
long time a reaident fforemor of various forts in the for* 
countries, occupied his leisure in preparing the skins of 
beasts, birds, and fishes. , These two gentlemen, we are in- 
Ibrmed by Dr. Richardson, returned to England about the 
year 1746, and, fortunately for the advancement of sciencey 
intrusted their specimens to Mr. George Edwards, the in- 
genious author of the ^* Natural History of Birds, and other 
rare undescribed Animals," — a publication which has been 
characterized as the most original and valuable work of the 
kind in the Enelish language. In the course of the year 
1749, Ellis* and Draffe,t the latter of whom was clerk to 
the California, published the respective narratives of their 
voyage, both of which tend to the illustration of nataral 
history. 

Little information appears to have been received regard- 
ing these northern regions for about twenty years succeed- 
ing the last-mentioned period. Mr. William Wailes went 
(o Hudson's Bay in 1768 for the purpose of making ob- 
servations on the transit of Venus, and was intmstra on 
his return b^ Mr. Graham, governor of the company's fort 
at Severn mver, with a collection of quadrupeds, birds, and 
fishes, for presentation to the Royai SocieU. These speci- 
mens were described by John Reinhold' Forster,| and ap- 
pear to have excited so much attention that the Rdyal 
Society requested that directions should be given by the 
governor and committee of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
with a view to the more frequent and extensive collectioii 
and transmission of objects of natural history. Accord- 
ingly several hundred specimens of ahimalis and plants, col- 
lected at Fort Albany, were transmitted by Mr. Humphrey 
Martin. His successor, Mr. Hutchins, was still more m- 
dustrious ; for he not only prepared numerous specimens, 
but drew up minute descnptions of Whatever quadrupeds 
and birds he could procure. It was in fiict irom his ob- 
servations (preserved in a folio volume in the Library of 
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tlw Hudson's Bay Company*) that Pennant and Latham 
ehiefly derived whatever was valuable in their worKsf re* 
f[irding the feathered tribes of Hudson's Bay. Cook's third 
▼oyage threw some hght, from circumstances not now very 
eflScient, on the species of the north-west of America and 
Behrin^s Straiis.t Pennant's ** Arctic Zoology" was 
published in 1785, and contains the most ample descriptive 
catalogue of arctic American quadrupeds and birds which 
had appeared prior t6 Dr. Richardson's recent volumes. 

These may be regarded as among the more accurate 
sources of information up to the commen^ment of our own 
scientific expeditions by land^ and sea, — ^for although Um- 
ficeiville and Heame no doubt illustrate the habits of somo 
of the more, common species, and the well-known voyages 
of Vancouver, Portlock, Meares, and Lanffsdorff to the 
north-westt^and the journeys of Lewis and Clarke to the 
banks of the Columbia, contribute to our stock of know- 
ledge, yet no ver/ important result» were thereby obtained. 
The naturalists attached to Kotzebue's expeditipn also ac- 
quired some information regarding the zoology of the 
north-west coasts ; and the Appendix to Captain Beechey's 
Voyage, now in preparation, will probably throw consider- 
able light <»i those forlorn regions of the world.^ 

* For this Information we are indebted to Dr. Richardson. Fatma 
Boreali-Ajnericana, vol. ii., Introduction, p. xi. 

t Arctic Zoology, and General Synopsis of Birds. 

t From the want of engraved representations, and the. subseqpent 
destruction or dispersion of ttie specimens collected, it is now difflcnlt 
to identify the species with precision. 

^ We should gladly have availed ourselves of the information ooo- 
tained in the Zoological Appendix to Captain Beechey's published voy- 
age, which we understand has been for some time printed. It has not 
yet, however, made its appearance. Few specimens of quadrupeds 
were brought by that expedition from North America ; and we are in- 
tbrmed that the only hew one was a squirrel firom Califtimia. Dr 
Bicbardson has supplied a list of all the mammalia known to inhabit 
the Pacific coast to the north of California. It includes 70 species, of 
which the following are not in the Fauna Boreali- Americana : vix. Cania 
oekropns, Eschschultz, Zoologisch. Atl. pi. 2; Felis mmcolor ; F. onca; 
ttx species of seal; Trie/uchus roamarus : FHdelphis Vtrginiana; 
' Arvieola rubricatus (Rich.), described from Mr Collie's notes^this 
animal was obtained in Behring's Straits, but no specimen was brought 
B ; it is allied to Arvieola ceeonomtis of Pallas) ; Aretomys caUgata, 



£sc^.h. pi. 6, a species resembling Aretomys pruinoma of Pennant ; 
and Sehirus CoUiesi (Rich.), firom San Bias, California. 

We are Aurther informed that in this forthcoming Appendix, Mr. Vigors 
somnerates osariy 100 spseies of birds; but as ibe locaUties at which 
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Th^ most exact and aystematie information wluch 'wb 
poaaeas regarding the zooloffj of the extreme northcni 
ahorea and inaular sroapa otAmerica ia contained in the 
Appendicea to the Yoyagea of Captaina Rota and "PBrryy 
in Mr. Joaeph Sabine*a Appendix to the Narrative of Sir 
John Franklin*a first Journey, and in Dr. Riohaidacm's 
^ Faona Boreali-Americana," — a work lately characterixed 
aa an ** admirable volume, which, while it conveya more 
aubatantial information on the aubject of arctic xoologj 
than any publication that haa apprared aince the time of 
Pennant, ia alao highly valuable aa correcting the occaaicmal 
errora of that excellent work, and adding all the moat uao- 
fiil and intereating information which haa been more re- 
cently acquired."* The beat account which we yet poaaass 
of the zoology of Greenland ia that of Otho Fabridua.f 
The ornithology of that country haa likewiae been ablj 
illuatrated by (^iptain Sabine.t 

We ahall now proceed to give a conciae general view of 
^ nature of the different tracta of country of which we 
are afterward to deacribe the zoological productiona. Thia 
we ahall do in conformity with the viewa to lucidly preaented 
by Dr. Richardson.^ 

The Rocky Mountaina form the moat intereating and 
prominent feature in the physical geography of North. 
America. Though much nearer the western than the 
eastern shore of that ^at continent, they appear to form, 
in relation \o the distribution both of planta and animala, 
a strongly-marked line of demarcation, which presents a 
barrier to the progreaa or migration of many species. No 
doubt, the direction of this vast chain being from aoutb to 
north, it lies in the line of, rather than at right anglea to, 
the usual course of migration, and therefore opposes a leas 
formidable barricade than if it were atretched across the 
continent. As it is, however, the natural productions 
which occur on the plains on different sides of this lengtb- 

UMy were proeared were not originany noted witb precision, it will ba 
the more duBcttIt to dsOne the ranges of Uioae wbich eharacteriie tlia 
nprtlMrn regions. 

Few nortnem flehes were obtained ; bur Mr. Bennat has fbmisbed aa 
aceoant of sueb as were procared at Kamtsebatka. 

* Edinborgb Review, No. 106, p. S4tf. t Faona Groenlandloa. 

t Memoir oa tbe Birds of Greenland. Linn. Tamo. vol. xiL 

I BoiaaU-Ansrieaaa, vol. L, Introdsetioo, p. xix. zitv . 
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maaed range exhibit a considerable dissimilarity. Nature^ 
under the regulation of the laws of Providence, has no 
doubt made many exceptions to this rule in favour of species 
^rhicb occur on both sides of the chain ; but the distribu- 
tion both of plants and animals, if not regulated, is at least 
modified by the intervention of these mountains. 

This continuous chain, of which the loftiest peak attains 
to an elevation of 15,000 feet, stretches from Mexico in a 
north-west direction, and, pursuing a course nearly paral- 
lel with the shores of the Pacific Ocean, terminates about 
the 70th degree of north latitude, to the westward of the 
mouth of the- Mackenzie River, and within sight of the 
Arctic Sea. Though much inferior in height to the Andes 
of the southern continent, of which, however, in a general , 
sense, they may be regarded as the northern continuation, 
ihej greatly exceed in elevation the other mountain-chains 
of North America. ^ This, indeed, becomes apparent from 
a considdlration of the courses of the great rivers of the 
country, all of which, with the exception of the lake-bom 
St. Lawrence, derive their sources and primary streams 
from the Rocky Mountains-, however different may be the 
direction in which their waters flow. The Columbia, for 
example, which falls into the Northern l^acific Ocean in the 
46th parallel, derives its primary streams from the western 
slopes of the same rocky chain, the eastern sides of which 
give rise to the waters of the Missouri, which, following a 
south-easterly and southern direction, terminate their long- 
continued course of 4500 miles in the Gplf of Mexico. 
The Saskatchawan, in both its great branches, likewise 
flows from the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and, 
uniting its streams a short way below Garlton House, it 
flows through Lake Winipeg, arid then, assuming the name 
of Nelson Kiver, it empties itself, in the vicinity of Cape 
Tatnam, into* Hudson's Bay. In like manner, the Mac- 
kenzie, which, in respect of size, may be regarded atf the 
third river in North America (being inferior (othe Missouri 
and St. Lawrence alone), derives its two main branches, 
the Elk and Peace Rivers, from these mountains ; and ere 
long, flowing northwards and in a north-Westerly direction, 
it opens its numerous mouths into the Polar Seal after a 
course of nearly 2000 miles. It may be mentioned as a 
tingolar fitct, that the Peace River actually rises on th« 
T2 
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ipat t€m aid* of the RockjiMoantAin ridge, wiUiiii 300 yndM 
of the sooioe of die Tacootcheud, or Fraser's River, which 
iowi into the Strait of Georgia, on the western shove.* 

At a ooosiderable distance below its issue from Great 
Slave Lake, and where the Mackenue makes hs first near 
approach to the Rocky Mountains, it is j<Mned by a large 
stream which rans a Uttle to the northward of the Peace 
River, and flows along the eastern base of the mountains. 
It was called the River of the Mountains by Sir Alexander 
Mackenne ; but it has since, on account of its great mag- 
nitude, become more generally recognised by Uie traderi^ 
under the name of the South Branch of the Mackenzie. 
The Mackenzie also receives several other large streams in 
the coarse of its seaward journey, and among others Ghreat 
Bear Lake River, whose head-waters draw their source 
from the banks of the Coppermine River, and Peel's River, 
which issues from the Rocky Mountains in latitude 67^. 
** Immediately after the junction of Peel's River," Dr. 
Richardson observes, ^ the Mackenzie separates into nume- 
rous branches, which flow to the sea through a great deka 
composed of alluvial mud. Here, from the richness of the 
soil, and from the river bursting its icy chains compara^ 
tively very early in the season, and irrigating the low d^ta 
wiUi the wanner waters brought from countries ten or 
twelve degrees fiuiher to the southward, trees flourish, and 
a more luxuriant vegetation exists than in any place in the 
same parallel on the North American continent."t In lati- 
» tude fliB^, there are many groves of handsome white spruoe- 
fUs, and in latitude 69°,- on the desolate shores of the Polar 
Sea, dense and well-grown willow-thickets cover tKe flat 
islands ; while currants and gooseberries ^w on the drier 
hummodks, accompanied 1^ showy epilobiums and peren- 
nial lupins. The moose-deer, the beaver, and the Amertcan 
hare follow this extension of a life-sustaining vegetation, 
and the enstence of these herbivorous axumals induces a 
corresponding increase in the localities of wolves, foxes, and 
other predaeeous kinds. 

The above-mentioned are the principal .rivers whidi 
traverse the fiu^coantnes of America. Thero are, however* 
• few othets of smaller size, the baid» of which yielded 

• 'Edinbni^Kli Review, No. 100, p. S53. 

t FNBa Bomli-AaMctosBa, VOL 1^ loCiodMllaB, ^ ntf. 
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€baT ahan-' of the natanl historj^ coUeetioiiB, tnd nsy 
therefore be briefly noticed. Hayee River take* its origin 
from the neighbourhood of Lake Winipe'g, and, after run* 
ning a course almost parallel to that of Kelson's River, it 
£dls into the same quarter of Hudson's Bay. York Factory* 
so frequently mentioned in the narratives of our northern 
expeditions, stands on the low alluvial point that separates 
the mouths of these two rivers. The Missinnippi, or, as 
it is sometimes called, the English River, falls into Hud- 
son's Bay at Churchill. Ittf upper stream is denominated 
the Beaver ^ver, and takes its. rise' from, a small ridge of 
hills, intermediate between a bend of the Elk River and the 
northern branch of the Saskatchewan. Lastly, the Copper- 
mine River derives its origin not far from the east end of 
Great Slave Lake, and pursuing a northerly course, already 
«made familiar to ou^ readers, it flows through the Barren 
Grounds into the Arctic Sea.^ It is inferior in size to several 
tnanches of the Mackenzie; and as there are 'few alluvial 
depositee along its banks, it is deficient m that compara- 
tive luxuriance of vegetation which, along the banks of the 
Mackenzie, induces several species of herbivorous quadru- 
peds to seek a higher latitude than the^ elsewhere attain. 
Did our lunits permit we could dwell with pleasure on this 
example of the interconnexion or mutual dependence of the 
links of a lengthened chain of facts in natural history. 

There are various practicable passages across the Rocky 
Mountains. Sir Alexander Mackenzie crossed them in thie 
year 1798, at the head of the Peace River, between lati- 
tudes 55^ and 56^. The same route was followed in 1806 
by a party of the NcArth-west Company, who went to form 
a settlement in New-Caledonia. It is still occasionally 
used by the aeivants of the Hudson's Bay Company. In 
the year 1805, Lewis and Clarke effected a passage at the 
head of the Missouri, in latitude 47^, on their way to the 
mouth of the Columbia. Dr. Richardson informs us, that 
for several years subsequent to that penod, the North-west 
Company were in the nabit of crossing in latitude 52i^t 
at the head of the north branch of the Saskatchewan, be* 
tween which and one of the feeding streains of the Cohunbia 
there is a short portage ; but of late years, owing to the 
hostility of the Indians, that route has been deserted, and 
the Hudson's Bay Company, whe now engtoss the whol* 
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of the fhr trade of that ooontiy, make oae of a mora 
lengthened portage between the northern branch of the 
Colombia and the Red Deer River, one of the branches of 
the Elk or Mackenzie. We are likewiae informed that at- 
temptf have been recently made to effect a passage in the 
62d parallel of latitude ; bat although several ridges of the 
mountains were crossed, it does not appear that any stream ' 
flowing towards the Pacific was attained. 

The latest journeys across the Rocky Mountains with 
which we happen to be acqiftiinted are those of Messrs. 
Drummond and Douglas, two skilful and enterprisuog bota- 
nists, both belonging professionally to that high class of 
n^ical horticulturists for which Scotland has been long 
ous, and of which she is so justly proud. 

Mr. Drummond acted in the capacity of assistant-natu- 
ralist to Sir John Franklin's tecmd oveiland expedition, and 
it was to his unrivalled skill in collecting, and mdefatigable 
zeal, that Dr. Richardson was indebted for a large propor- 
tion both of the botanical and zoological productions. He 
continued at Cumberland House in 1826, and occupied him- 
self collecting plants during the month of July, after the 
main body of the expedition had departed northwards. He 
then ascended the Saskatchawan for 660 miles, to Edmonton 
House, performing much of the journey on foot, and amass- 
ing objects of natural history by the way. He left Edmon- 
ton House on the 22d of September, and crossing a thickly- 
wooded swampy country to Red Deer River, a branch of 
the Elk or Athabasca, he travelled along its banks until he 
reached the Rocky Mountains, the ground being by this 
time covered with snow. Having explored the portase-road 
fox fifty miles across the mountains towards the C^umbia 
River, he hired an Indian hunter, with whom he returned 
to the head of the Elk River, on which he passed the winter 
making collections, under privations which Dr. Richardson 
observes, ** would have efiectually quenched the zeal of a 
less hardy naturalist.*' He revisited the Columbia portage- 
road during the month of April, 1826, and continued in that 
vicinity until the 10th of August, after which he made a 
journey to the head-waters of the Peace River, during 
which he mfftred severely from famxnt* But, nothing 
(daunted, our enduring countryman, as soon as be had ob- 
tainad a supply of provinonsi hastened back to the Columbia 
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portage, with the view of crossing to that river, and bota- 
liizing for a season on its banks. However, when he had 
reached the west end of the portage, he was overtaken bj 
letters from Sir John Franklin,' informing him that it waa 
necessary to be at York Factory in 1837. He was there* 
fore obliged to commence his return, greatly to his own 
regret ; for a transient view of the Columbia had stimulated 
his desire to investigate its natural treasures. ** The snow,*' 
he observes, '< covered the ground too deeply to permit^ me 
to add much to my collections in thif hasty trip^ver the. 
mountains ; but it was impossi|^le to avoid noticinff the 
ereat superiority €f the climate on the western side of that 
tofty range. From the instant the descent towards the 
Pacific commences, there is a Visible improvement in the 
ffrowth of timber, and the variety of forest-trees greatly 
mcreases. The few mosses that I gleaned in the excursion 
were so fine^that I could not but deeply regret that I was un- 
able to pass a season or two in that interesting region.*' He 
now reluctantly turned bis back upon the mountains, and, 
retuminff by Edmonton House, where he spent some time^ 
he joined Dr. Richardson at Carlton House, on his homeward 
joarney. Mr. Drummond's -collections on the mountains 
and plains of the Saskatchawan amounted to about 1600 
species of plants, 150 birds, 50 quadrupeds, and a consider- 
able number of insects. He remained at Carlton House 
for six weeks after Dr. Richardson had left that place, and, 
descending to Cumberiand House, he there met Captain 
Back, whom he accompanied to York Factory. He had 
previously, however, had the pleasure of being joined by a 
countryman and kindred spirit, Mr. David Douglas, the 
other indefatigable collector to whom we have already 
alluded. Mr. Douglas had been engaged in gathering 
plants for three years for the Horticultural Society, in North 
California and on the banks of the Columbia Kiver. He 
had crossed the Rocky Mountains from the westward, at 
tbs head of the Elk River, by the same portage-road pre- 
viously traversed by Mr. Drummond, and baring spent a 
short time in visiting the Red River of Lake Winipeg, he 
returned Co England along with Mr. Drummond by the way 
ef Hudson's Bay.* ** Thus, a zone of at least two degrees 

* These enterprisinf men bare been for a consideraisle period rem^ 
threly en^iged In a second Joomey of great extent, throngli vartena 
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of latitude in width, and reaching entirely across tbe conti 
nenty from the mouth of the Columbia to that of the Nelson 
River of Hudson's Bay, has been explored by two of the 
ablest and most zealous collectors that Bngland has ever 
sent forth ; while a zone of similar width, extending at 
right angles with the other from Canada to the Polar Sea, 
hiw been more cursorily examined by the expeditions."* 

That widely-extended tract of territory which lies to the 
eastward of t^e Rocky Mountains, and to the north of the 
Missouri and the Great Lakes, is now well known to the 
Hudson's Bay tradevs; with exception of the shores of the 
Polar Sea, and a comer, bound^ to the westward by the 
Coppermine River, Great Slave, Athabasca, Wollaston, and 
Deer Lakes, to the southward by the Churchill or Missin- 
nippi, and to the northward and eastward by the sea. 
When viewed under a zoological aspect, we find that this 
north-eastern comer, more particularly known under the 
hame of the ** Barren Grounds," cames its purely arctic 
character farther to the south than any 6f the other me- 
ridians. This veiy bare and desolate portion of America is 
almost entirely destitute oi wood, except along the banks 
of its larger rivers. The rod^s of this district are primi- 
tive, and rarely rise to such an elevation as to deserve the 
name of mountain-ridges, being rather an assemblage of 
low hills with rounded summits, and more or less precipitous 
sides. The soil of the narrow valleys which separate these 
hills is either an imperfect peat-earth, affording nourish- 
ment to dwarf birche^ stunted wiHows, larc|ies, and bla^ 
spruce-trees, — or, more generally, it is composed of a rocky 
debris, consisting of dry, coarse, quartzose sand, unadapted 
to other vegetation than that of lichens. The centres of the 
larger valleys are filled with lakes of limpid water, which 
tire stored with fish, even though frequently completely land-' 
locked. More generally, however, one of these lakes dis- 
charges its waters into another, through a narrow gorge, by m 
turbulent and rapid stream ; and, indeed, most of the rivers 
which irrigate these barren grounds may almost be viewed 
as a chain of narrow and connected lakes. The rein-deer or 

ivftons of North America. The different departments ofnatnral histmy 
are expected to gain a rich hanreat by their cealous and diacrimiustiiM 
Isboara. ^ 

« pftuna BoraaU-Ameiiesna, vol. L, Itttrodnelioo, p. zvlU. 
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cariboOf and the mask-oz, are the prevailmg qandrupeds of 
these unproductive wastes, where the absence of fur-oearing 
species has prevented any settlement by the traders. The 
only human inhabitants are the caribou-eaters, — a people 
composed of a few forlorn families of the Chipewyans. 

From the district above described, a belt of low primitive 
rocks extends to the northern shores of Lake Superior. 
Br. Richardson calculates its width at about 200 miles; 
and he states that, as it becomes more southerly, it recedes 
from the Rocky Mountains, and differs from the Barren 
Grounds'in being weO wooded. It is bounded to the east- 
ward by a narrow strip of limestone, beyond which there is 
m flat, swampy, and partly alluvial district, forming the 
western shores of Hudson's Bay. This tract, from the 
western border of the low primitive tract just mentioned to 
. the coast of Hudson's Bay, has been named the Eastern 
District^ and presents us with several animals unknown to 
the higher latitudes. 

The Eastern District is bounded to the westward by a 
.flat limestone deposite ; and a remarkable chain of lakes 
and rivers, such as the Lake of the Woods, Lake Winipeg, 
Beaver Lake, and the central portion 6f Churchill or Missin- 
nippi, all of which lie to the southward of ^e Methye Port- 
age, marks the line of junction of the two formations. 
This district, which Dr. Richardson has named the Ltme- 
stone Tract, is well wooded, and produces the fur-bearing 
animals in great abundance. The white or polar bear, the 
arctic fox, the Hudson's Bay lemming, and several other 
species disappear, while their places are filled up by bisons, 
bats, and squirrels, unknown to ^he other regions. 

Intermediate between the limestone tract and the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, there occurs a wide expanse of 
what is called in America prairie land. So slight are the 
inequalities of its surface, that the traveller, while crossing 
it, is obliged to regulate his course either by the compass 
or the observation of the heavenly bodies. The soil is tole- 
nbly fertile, though for the neater proportion dry ai^d 
rather sandy. It supports, however, a thick grassy sward, 
which yields an abundant pasture to innumenble herds of 
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Inton, uid many spedes of deer ; and the grizslj bear, Urn 
fiercest and most j^werfiil of all the North American land- 
animals, properly so called, inhabits various portions of 
this wide-spread plain. Prairies of a similar aspect, and 
totill greater extent, are known to border the Arkansa and 
Missouri rivers. They are said to become gradually nar- 
rower to the northward, and in the southern portion of the 
fur^countries they extend for about fifteen degrees of longi- 
tude, from Maneetobaw, or Maneetowoopoo, and Winipe- 
goos Lakes, to the base of the Rocky Mountains. These 
magnificent plains are partially intersected by ridges of low 
hills, and also by several streams, of which the banks ^fe 
wooded ; and towards the skirts of the plains many de- 
tached masses of finely-formed timber, and pieces of ^tUl 
water, are disposed in so pleasing and picturesque a man- 
ner, as to convey the idea rather of a cnltivateid Englisik 
park than of an American wilderness. There is, JioWever, 
BO great a deficiency of wood in the central parts of these 
plains, that '* the hunters,*' says Dr. Richardson, '* are under 
the necessity of taking fuel with them on their journeys, or in 
dry weather of making their fires of the dunf of the bison. 
To the northward of the Saskatchawan, the country is 
more broken, and intersected by woody hills ; and <m the 
banks of the Peace River the plains are of comBarativetf 
small extent, and are detached from each other oy woocfy 
tracts : they terminate altogether in the angle between the 
River of the Mountains and Great Slave Lake. The 
abundance of pasture renders these plains the favourite 
resort of various ruminating animals."* 

The preceding summary brings us to the base of thai 
Tast and continuous chain already so often mentioned under 
the name of the Rocky Mountains. It is inhabited by many 
singular animals, sdtaie of which do not occur among the 
lower grounds on either side of the range. We have afaready 
stated our opinion regarding the character and physical 
influence of tnis extended group, and as we shall ere long 
describe the most remarkaMe of its zoological productions, 
we shall in the mean time request the reader to descend 
with tts towards the western or Pacific shores. There we 

* VnnaBoiestt-AmnicBM* veL L, latrsiaetisa, 9. vii. 
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tnd sereral interesting tracts of country, With the natural 
history of which we are, however, more imperfectly ac- 
quainted than we should desire. 

The countries between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific are in general of a more hilly nature than those 
already described to the eastward ; but the upper branches 
of (he Columbia are skisted by extensive plains, which 
present the same general character as those of the Missouri 
and Saskatchawan. New-Caledonia extends from north to 
south about 600 miles, and from east to west about 350 or 
400. Its central post at Stewart's Lake is placed in north 
latitude 54^, and west longitude 125 degrees. According to 
Mr. Harmon, it contains so many lakes that about one-sixth 
of its entire surfiu^ is under water. The weather here is 
much milder tftan on the eastern side of the mountains, — an 
amelioration which is no doubt owing to the comparatively 
nanrow extent of land which intervenes between the moun- 
tains and the sea.* However, for a few days during the 
depth of winter it must be ** pretty considerably*' coM, aa 
the thermometer is said to descend for a time to about thirty- 
two degrees below zero of Fahrenheit. Snow generally falls 
about the 15th of November, and disappears by the 15th of 
May ;t from which the winter may be fairlv inferred to 
be of shorter duration by about one-third than it is in 
•ome places situated under the same latitude on the other 
aide. 

The only remaining district of North America to which 
we need here allude, as falling within the scope of the 
present volume, is that forlorn region in the north-west cor- 
ner of the cdntinent, which forms the terminating portion 
of the vast Russian dominions. Its shores have been coasted 
by Cook, Kotzebue, and Beechey ; but of its interior nature 
and productions we are more sparingly informed. Br. 
Richardson, indeed, reports, from information given by the 
lew Indians of Mackenzie's River who have ever crossed 
the range of the Rocky Mountains in that northern quarteiw 
that on their western side there is a tract of barren ground 
firequented by rein-deer and musk-oxen ; and it may also be 

* Edinbnrgh^Review, No. 100, p. 855. 

t Journal of Voyages and Travels in the Interior of North America, 
tatween the flirty-seventh and flfty-eighth degrees of latitude, by Daniel 
WiUitm Barmoo, a partner In the North-west CooniMuiy. Andover, 1899. 
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Irilecred, fiom t^ qaaiitity of fq;rs ^pcwcd tij tiia RwifaHi 
company, that wooaj re^oiLs, siimlar to auch ap exist to 
the eastward of the mo1mtaiI^s a^ occur in thia iiQ5th-ffreii)t 
imnarof Amnrifia. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The Quadrupedi of tht Northern Regions o/Amenea. 

iBaecareeies of lonie Hiirtorical Writere— No Monkeys ia North America 
—Bata—Shrewmioo— Genus Scalops, or Sbrewmo^e— Ot^ Moles of 
America— The atar-nose-^Various Bears— Diffbrem dicUated Qoadm- 
ped»— The Canada (Hter— The 9ea-otter— The Dogs ind Wolres of 
America— The Poxes— The Beaver— The Mask-rat— Meadow Mice and 
Lemmtaigs— The* Rocky Moontain Neotoma— The American FieM- 
mouse— The Marmots— The Squirrel Tribe— The Canada Forciqune— 
The American Hare— The Polar Hare— The Prairie Hare— The Little 
Chief Hare— Genua Cerrus— The Elk, or Moose-deer— The Rein-deer 
—The Woodland Carihon-^The Rocky Mountain Sheep— The Rodsy 
Mountain Goat— The Bison, or Apiericaa Vuflklo— The Musk-ox. 

Hayino in the preceding chapter exhibited a general sketch 
of some of the prevailing features in the physical gieography 
of the northern countries of America) we shall new proceed 
to a more detailed and systeibatic account of their natural 
history. But, in the first place, we ma^ notice a slight in- 
accuracy which prevails |n regard to the comparative fize 
of the ferine inhabitants of the Old and New World. 
J* Nature,'* says Dr. Roberts<m,f ** was not only Ijsss prolific 
in the New World, but she appears likewise to have been 
less viffoxous in her productions. The animals originally 
^elongug to this quarter of the globe appear to be of an 
inferior race, neither so robust nor i^o fierce as those of the 
other continent. A^i^^ca gives birth to no creature of auch 
bulk as to be compared witn the elephant or rhinoceros, or 
Uiat equals the lion and tiger in strength and ferocity. The 
tapir of Brazil, the largest quadruped of the ravenou9 tribe 
In the New World, is not larger than a calf of six months 
eld. The puma and jaguar, the fiercest b^Mf of imyt 

* InhisSDaloiyor Amertea. 



#&ch Eiiyd^h^ haV« ih&txhi^lleiy dehoibmafed libirt atatf 
^gera, po46^fi ndther the imdaunted covurage of the former, 
lior the niVemnhi cmi^lty of the latter.* The^ are inactive 
and timid, Ikaidiy fbnbidabid to mian, and often turn their 
backs upon thii^ leabt aj^pearance of resistance. t The samd 
qualities ih t^e climilte of Amerida which stinted the growth 
and enfeebted* the B^irit of its native aniknals have proved 
pernibiobii id su'ch as have migrated into it voluntarily from 
the G^hiei' continent, or have ieen transported thither by Uie 
£aropeahs.t The bdairs, thd wolves, the de^r of America, 
are not equal in sbte to those of the Old World.^^ Now 
this idea that the quadrupeds of the New W<^t1d are smaller 
than thcMe of the Old is correct only in relation to the 
sotttbern rej|^oh9 of eachl The elephant and rhi^oceroU 
of Bidia ai« of much mot's v^Eust dimensions than the tapir 
and lama of South America ; but ** the bears, wolves, and 
deer" of North America are much larger than those of 
Europe, and the reptiles of that same quarter of the globe 
are infinitely larger than any which occur in corresponding 
latitudes of the ancient continent. Even in regiard to the 
feline tiibes whic^ the mat Scotch historian considered as 
so inferior in t|ie New Worid, perhaps there is less disparity 
than is usually supposed. Uiiifon's observations on the 
*< cowardly tigers" of the new contineht a^e knbwn to be 
applicable to thb small species called the ocelot ; and it is 
ascertained' that this real jaguar df ^he Orinoco sometimes 
leaps into the Water uid seizes the Indians in their canoes, 
— a practice not entirely consistent with the idea of its fear- 
ing the face of man. Let us peruse the ibllowing pas- 
sages from the vMtinj?tf of Humboldt : — ** The night vrvm 
gloomy ; the D^il*s WaH and its denticulated roCks ap- 
peared ftoth' time to time at a distance, illumined by the 
Duniihg of tile skvannas, or wrapped in ruddy smoke. At 
the tfpot where the buirties were the thickest, our hotser 
were frightened by the ydl of an animal that seemed to foi** 

« Boflba; HMt Wi: uktt, ix. p. 8f7. MsrgrtfrU Hist Nat BiuQ, 
p. VtHf* 

t ilfid. Ix. 13, 903. Xcpsta, Hist. Ub. iv. c. 34. Pisoois, Hist p. (L 
Berrera, dee. 4, lib. iv. e. 1. lib. x. c. 13. 

t Cliarchill, v. p. Ml. OvaUe, Relat. of Cbfli. OhOfclim, ttl. p. ML 
Boounario de Oviedo, c. 14-33. Voyage da Dea Blarehaia, lit. 390. 

$ Buflbo, Hist Nat ix. 101 Kalm's lta¥e)% L IM. BistViyj.de 
Raaee mpinox, p. 339. ^ 
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low U8 closely. It was a large jaguar that had roamed for 
three years among these mountains. He had constantly 
escaped the pursuit of the boldest hunters, and had carri€d 
off horses and mules from the midst of enclosures ; but, 
having no want of food, had not yet attacked men. The 
negro who conducted us uttered wild cries. He thought 
he should frighten the jaguar ; but these means were of 
course without efEect. The jafi;uar, like the wolf of Europe, 
follows travellers even when he will not attack them ; the 
wolf in the open fields and unsheltered places, the jaguar 
skirting the road, and appearing only at intervals between the 
bushes.'** The same illustrious observer also remariLs,— 
'* Near the Joval, nature assumes an awful and savage as- 
pect. We there saw the largest jaguar we had ever met 
with. The natives themselves were astonished at its pro- 
digious length, which surpassed that of all the tigers of 
Iimia I had seen in the collections of £uirope."t 

The first fact to which we shall here allude is one of m 
negative character, viz. the entire absence of the moi^Ley 
tribe, commonly called the Quadrumanous orders from the 
countries of our present disquisition. The climate is too 
rigorous and variable for that *' pigmy people." 

Of the next order, the Chmoptera or bats, there are 
several North American species, of which we shall here 
name only the Veapertilio subtdattu of Say, a small-bodied 
species, common near the eastern base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on the upper branches of the Peace River and 
Sas^tchawan. 

The slender and delicately-formed tribe of shrewmice ai|| 
well known in America. Forster's shrew {Sorex Forsten^ 
Rich.) is widely spread over the whole of the fiir-countriea 
as far as the sixty-seventh degree of north latitude; and 
wherever the snow is sufficiently firm to retain the impres- 
sion, its little footmarks are seen throughout the dreaiy winter. 
Pr. Richardson often traced its paths to the top of a stalk of 
grass, by which it appeared to descend from the surfoce of 
the deep snow ; but he always sought in vain for its habita- 
^tion beneath. This is thb smallest quadruped with which 
the Indians are acquainted, and they carefiilly preserve its 

•Fersooal Narrative, Vol iv. p. 170. tA»lp.4S7. 
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a(in in tKeir conjtttihg bags. It has be«xi a sottiee of won* 
der and admiratibn ho\^ the vital power should preserre its 
delicate limbs fron^ freezing in a countiry where the winter 
temperature sinkJB' to fifty degrees below zero. Of this 
species the tail is of a sij^tiate fbmi, and of the same length 
with the head and body, which together measure rather 
more than a couple' ofinch^. The ears are short and 
furry, the back is of a clove-brown colour, and the under 
parts are pale yelfowish brown. 

. A singular animal (classed under the genus Sctbbpt of 
Cuvier) is khowh to the American naturalists by the name 
of^ shrewmole. It has" a thidt cylindrical body, resembling 
that of the' coottnon mofe, Without any distinct neck. Its 
limbs are very shott, aiid a^ealr rediarkably so in conse- 
quence of their b^ing Enveloped in the skin of the body as 
iu as the wrists and ankle-joints'. The shout is linear and 
moveable, and projects above the third of an inch beyond 
the incisive te^n. The eyes are concealed by the fur, and 
are so exceckTingly sm^tH, according to Dr. Godman, that the 
aperture of the skm is ju^t la^ enough to admit the entrance 
of an ordinary-sized human hair. The paws closely resemble 
those of the European mole, and thd iar has the same rich 
velvety appearance. It is of a' brdwnish-black colour, with 
a slight cD^stnut thige' Upon' the fbreheaid, and somewhat 
paler qu the throat 

Considerable confusion exists in the history of the Ame- 
rican mdles, find it is still a matter of doubt whether any 
^ true mole (of the genus Talpa) inhabits the New Worid. 
*• Before the sun fose," says Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
*^ our gbides summoned us to proceed, when we descended 
into a beautiful valley, watered by a small river. At eig^t 
we came to the termination of it, when we saw a great 
number of moles.*'* Now, in this country, though mole- 
hiUs are abundant, it seldom happens that we see of the 
creatures themselves more than one at a time, and even 
that but rarely. From this it may perhaps be inferred that 
the species are distinct. HoWever, the one which we have 
described above is frequent on the banks of t^e Columbia 
amd the neiehbourinsr coasts of the Pacific. According to 
Lewis and Clarke, " it differa in no respect from the species 

* Voyages ftom Montreal, on the river St. Lawrence, tknmgh tlis 
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•o common in the United States."* The northern rang* 
of the shrewmole is still unknown. It is supposed not 
to advance beyond the fiftieth degree of latitude, because 
its favourite food consists of earth-worms, which are un- 
known in the -countries of Hudson's Bay, although it may 
probably reach a somewhat higher latitude alonff the milder 
racific shores. Its general habits resemble those of our 
own kind. It is a subterranean dweller, excavates gal- 
leries, throws up mounds, and feeds on insects. This spe- 
cies is said to have the singular custom of coming to the 
surface exactly at noon, A domesticated individual kept 
by Mr. Titian Peale was lively, playful, and familiar; it 
would follow the hand of its feeder by the scent, and then, 
after burrowing for a short distance in the loose earth, and 
making a small circuit, would return again for a supply of 
foqd. It fed on "fresh meat, either cooked or raw, and was 
observed to drink freely, t 

Another singular subterranean species is the long-tailed 
mole of Pennant {Condylura longicaudata, Harlan). The 
length of this animal, exclusive of the tail, is nearly five 
inches. It is covered with a brownish-black velvety coat 
of fur, and the extremity of its snout is furnished with a 
cartilaginoas fringe of eighteen rays, with two short bifid 
ones beneath the nostrils. It is from these appendages 
that it has obtained the name of 9tar^nose» Specimens 
were transmitted to the Zoological Society from Moosd 
Factory, Hudson's Bay. It is called natpass-kasic by the 
Salteur Indians. 

We come now to the group of be*s (genus Ursu8\ 
which includes the largest and most powerful of the Ame- 
rican beasts of prey. It is natural to suppose that animals 
of almost gigantic size, of great strength, and ferocious 
habits would be too formidable and dangerous to the hu- 
man race to remain unknown in any of th^ir distinguish- 
ing characteristics. Yet the specific differences of the 
black and brown bears of Europe and America are still 
insufficiently illustrated. Both continents produce a black 
bear and a brown one, — the white or polar bear is com- 

♦ Traveta to the Source of the Missouri River, vol. 111. p. 4SL 

t Ampriwin Nauirai aUtfory, by John D. Godman, BLP., voL 1. pi 84., 
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mm to the northam latitades of each, while Ameziea iknie 
is inhabited by the grizzly bear, Urnuferox* 

The black bear of the New World {Unut Ammeanut) 
hafl a more arched forehead than the analogous species 
of Europe. Its nose is continued on the same line with 
the forehead, and is> also somewhat arched, which produces 
one of its most striking physiognomical characters. Its 
ears are high, OTal, ronimed at the tips, and are placed wide 
aoart from each other. Its fiir is long, straight, |>lack, and 
saining, with the exception of a lar^e pale yellowish4>rown 
spot on each vide of the muzzle. The bare extremity of 
the nose is more oUiquely truncated than that of the browa 
bear, and the^ palms and soles of the feet are comparatiTelj 
shorter than m ti&at species. This is the least of the 
American bears, and seldom exceeds fiye feet in length. 
Its disposition is also milder, and its diet consists of a 
greater proportion of yegetable substances. It feeds on 
Tarions kinds of roots and wild berries, as well as on insects, 
eggs, birds, quadrupeds, and fish. In short, it may be 
md to be omnivorous, like the rest of its congeners, with 
this difference, that when it happens to be amply supplied 
with a favourite vegetable food, it will pass the carcass of a 
deer or other quadruped untouched. It may be character- 
ized as rather a timid animal, and seldom ventures to face 
a human foe, unless when hemmed into a comer, or im- 
boldened by the strength of parental affection. Its spe^ 
is generally said not to be very great ; but Dr. Richardson 
states that he has seen a black bear makeoff with a rapidity 
that would have baffled the fleetest runner, and ascend a 
i^ariy peipendicttlar cliff with a facility *' that a cat might 
'fenvy.*' 

This species, when resident in the fui^countries, sleeifa 
throughout the winter, generally under a fallen tree, after 
having' scraped away a portion of the soil. The first 
heavy fall of snow covers it up, and secures it from an 
undue intensity of cold. In regard to distribution, it is 
widely spread over all the wooded districts of America, from 
Carohna to the Arctic Sea, and across the whole of the con- 
tinent from east to west. It is, however, less abundant near 
the seaeoasts than in the interior countries. ** The skin of 
a black bear, with the fur in prime order, and the claws 
appended, was at one period woiUi fiom twenty to forty 
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ffnineas, and even more ; bat at preaent the demand foT 
them is ao amalt, from their beins little uaed eithen for moffs 
or hammerdoths, that the best^f believe, aell for leas than 
forty ahillinga."* 

Aa both the black and grizzly beara vary gre&tly in ihe 
colour of theircoata, according to age and aieason, the anp- 
posed brown bear of America is alleged by aome to have 
arisen from one or other of thebe variationa. Froni inquiriea 
made by Dr. Richardson throughout art extent of ten de- 
grees of latitude, from Lake Superior to Great Slave Lake 
he could not ascertain that the natives of these districts were 
acquainted vdth more than two species of lantl boat, viz the 
one above described, and the grizzly species. He found, 
however, that the barren lands which lie to the north and 
^st of Great Shive Lake, and stretch thence to the Polar 
Sea, are frequented by a bear which differs from those 
wcies, and presents a nearer affinity to the htoym bear of the 
Scandmavian peninsula. Its general colour is duskv fsome- 
tames .yellowish) brown, and the shoulders and flanks ara 
frequently covered during the summer scaaon with lonii 
pale-tipped hairs. This is no doubt the grizzly heal o? 
Hearne, though quite distinct from the kLd now more 
famiiarly known under that appellation. The In^an. 
greatly dread the Barren Grdund befer, and avoid burnfn! 

.dayseatedatthedoorofWs^^^ 

tai suppef-time K^^^^^^ 

jcopaidf, and having!!? ^' thinkmg himself in great 
isfcms^lf, immeZir^"^^^^^ 

oration :~« Oh, heart I ^l utterance to the following, 
always had the high Jsi Ten^^tf^"^ ^^^ "^^ ^""^ ' ^ ^^^^ 
and never killed aSy of Ihem 1 ' ^""l ^""^ ^^^ relations, 
away, good W Jd 1^ Cllon?^' ?J^^g^ ^«<^«B«ity : gc^ 
le^ you." Bmin instanX tj^t' ^-^ I promise not to m^ 
orator, never doubting that^ ^wei^'5 . f^^P^ture ; and the 
*>wed his safety to his elo- 
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jq^emo^f on his .arrival at the fort freqaentlf fitvoured the 
company with his roeech at fall len^h. In the stomach of 
one of these animals which Dr. Richardson jdissected, he 
found the remains of a seal, a marmot, a lar^e quantity of 
the lon^ sweet roots of some Astragali and Sedysara, with 
some wild herries and a little gxass. 

The third American species of this genus which we re- 
quire to notice is the true grizzly hear, or Urnu feroz. He 
does not present a very amiable aspect. 

This is the most formidable animal of the North Ameri- 
can continent. When full grown it equals the size of the 
larger polar bears, and is not only more active, but of a 
fiercer and more vindictive disposition. Its stren^ is so 
great that it will dra£ the carcass of a bufialo weighing a 
thousand pounds. The following story of its j^rowess is 
well authenticated : — ^A party of voyagers had been occupied 
all day in tracking a canoe up the Saskatchawan, and had 
seated themselves aroand a fire during the evening twilight 
They were engaged in the agreeable task of preparing their 
supper, when a huse grizzly bear sprang over the canoe, 
which they had tilted behind them, and seizing one of the 
party by the shoulder, carried him off. The remaindler fied 
m terror, with the sole exception oi^Lmetif, named Bouthsso, 
who, grasping his gun, jfoUowed the bear as it was deliber- 
ately retreating with the man in its mouth. He called out 
to his unfortunate comrade that he was afraid oi hitting 
him if he fired at the biear ; but the latter entreated him to 
fire instantly, because the animal was squeezing him to 
death. On this he took a steady aim, and lodged his ball in 
the body of the brute, which immediately dropped its original 
prey, that it might revenge itself upon Bourasso. He how- 
ever e^aped, though with difficulty, and the monster soon 
after retreated into a thicket, where it was supposed to have 
died. But fear prevailed over every other feeling, and no 
one thought it necessary too curiously to inquire. The 
rescued man was found to have had his arm fracturied, and 
to have been otherwise severely bitten ; however, be after- 
ward recovered. We are informed by Br. Jlichardson, 
that a man is now living in the vicinity of Edmonton House 
who was attacked bv a grizzly bear, which suddenly sprang 
out of a thicket and scalped him by a single scratch of its 
tremendous claws, laying hare the scull, and pulling down 
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the f kin of the forehead quite oyer the eyef. Assistaiie9 
being at hand, the bear was driven off without efiectin^ 
ftirther injury ; but the individual attacked waf left in a 
most unfortunate and painful predicament, for the scalp mit 
being properly replaced in time, he lost his sight (although 
his eyes remained uninjured), owing to the fixing and harden- 
inff of that skinny veil. 

Mr. Drummond, whose botanical trip to the Rocky Mono- 
tains we have already narrated, frequently met with the«e 
disagreeable companions. When he happened unintention- 
ally to come suddenly u^n them, they would rear them- 
selves upright on their hind-legs, and utter a loud, harsh, 
and rapid breathing. From what is known of the habits of 
these animals, it is certain that, had he lost his presence of 
mind and attempted to flee, he would have been pursued, 
overtaken, and torn to pieces. But the bold Forfar-man 
stood his ground to an inch, and beating a huge botanical 
box, made of tin, his discordant music so astounded the 
grizzly monsters, that, after eying the Scottish Orpheus 
for a few minutes, they generally wheeled to the right about 
and galloped away. He was, however, once attacked by ^ 
female who was attended by her cubs. On this occasion 
his gun unfortunately missed fire ; but he kept her at bay 
with the butt-end till some gentlemen of tbe Hudson's Bay 
Company, with whom he was at that time travelling, came 
up to his assistance, and they suceeeded in driving her off. 
On another occasion he observed a male caressing a female, 
and soon after the loving couple came towards him, but 
whether by accident or design he was uncertain. Howeveiv 
he thought there was no great harm in climbing a tree, and 
as the female drew near, he tery ungallantly fired at and 
mortally wounded her. As usual in such cases, she uttered 
some loud screams, which threw the male into a most fiirioos 
rage, and he reared' himself up against the trunk of the tree 
on which Mr. Drummond was perched, no doubt wishing 
himself, if not, like the Scotch baronet's bird, in two places 
at one time, at any rate in some other quarter of the world 
than that which he then occupied. However, it is fortu- 
nately to ordained that grizzly bears either won't or can*t 
dimb, and the female in the mean while having retired to 
a short distance, lay down, and the male proceeding to 
condole with her, Mr. Drummond shot mm too. ^ 
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tilings .considered, this was prolnblj his most prudent 
eoarse. 

The geographical distribution of this species is extensive. 
According to Lieutenant Pilce, it extends southward as 
hr as Mexico,* and it is known to inhabit the Rocky 
Movntains and their eastern plains, at least as fiur as the 
sixty-first degree of north latitude, and in the last-named 
districts it occurs most frequently in such woody regions as 
are interspersed with open prairies and erassy hills.t 

Although unwilling to detain our readers much longer in 
wQch uncouth company, we cannot close our account of 
American bears without a short record of the white or 
polar species, — the Urnu maritimus of naturalists. This 
great prowler of the arctic snows attains to a higher lati- 
tode than any other known quadruped, and dwelk indeed 
by prefermice' 

** In (hrilUnc ngions of thkk^bbad ice.'' 

^Its southern limit appears to be somewhere about the fifty- 
fifth parallel. It is well known at York Factory, on the 
•outhem shore of Hudson's Bay, more especially during the 
autumn season, to which it is liable to be drifted during 
summer firom the northward on the ice. It is a truly ic^ 
haunting and maritmie species, and occurs along a vast ex- 
tent of shore over the arctic reffions, never entering into 
wooded countries except by accident during the prevalence 
of great mists, nor showing itself at more than a hundred 
miles' distance from the sea. Indeed it rarely travels in- 
land more than a few miles, because it is a strong and per- 
eeverinff swinmier, and probably feels conscious that when 
removed firom its accustomed element it loses the advantage 
of its own peculiar and most powerful locomotive energies. 
The polar bear is well known in Greenland, Spitzbergen* 

* Travels on the Missouri and Arkansaw, edited by filr. Rees. 
London, 1811. 

t TtM specimen in the Edinburgh Masenm (of which I have published 
a eoloured representation on ttie twenty-flrst plate of the first volume of 
Biy ** lUostrationa of Zoology") was killed on the plains at Carlton Honae 
la its second year. Its claws are black. In a mature condition theee 
weepons are white, and necklaces made of them are much prized by the 
ladisa wantors as prooft of prowess. 
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and Nova Zembia, pad was met with bj Captain Parrj 
among the North Georgian Islands. It seems, noweYer, to 
decrease in numbers to the westward of Melville Island. 
In proof of this it may be mentioned that 'Dr. Richardson 
met with none between the mouths of the Mackenzie and 
Coppermine Rivers ; and the Esquimaux informed Captain 
Franklin that white bears very rarely visited the coast to the 
westward of the Mackenzie. Along the Asiatic shores, on 
the other hand, they are not recorded as occurring to the 
eastward of the Tgchukotzkoi Noss.* NeiUier were they 
seen by Captain Beechey during his recent voyage to tl» 
Icy Cape, although their skins appear to have been procured 
among other peltry from the natives on the coast of Hotham*8 
Inlet, Kotzebue*s Sound.t It thus appears that this great 
maritime species occurs very generally along all the frozen 
shores within the arctic circle, with the exception of about 
thirty-five degrees of longitude on either side of Point 
Beechey, in which it is comparatively rare ; and that in 
Hudson's Bay, and along the northern coast of Labrador, 
and the nearer portions of East and West Greenland, it 
occurs not unfrequently six or eight degrees to the south of 
the arctic circle.! 

We deem it unnecessary to describe the external charae- 
ters or appearance of this familiarly-known animal.^ ^ 

Passing over the racoon (Procyon lotor\ the American 
badger {Metes Labradoria)^ the wolverene {Gulo biscus)^ the 
common Weasel (Mustela vulgaris), the ermine or stoat 
(JIf. ertninea), the vison-weasel {M. vison), the pine martin 
{M» martes), the pekan or fisher (JIf. Canadensis), and the 
Hudson's Bay skunk {Mipkitis Americana), we shall devote 
a page to the hisioiy of Uie American otters. 

* Arctic Zoology, vol. 1. p. 68. 

t Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Bebrlng^ Straits, to co- 
operate with tlie Polar Expeditions. London, 1891. 

1 Edinburgh Revicfw, No. 106, p. S44. 

« One of the finest specimens in Europe is prefierved in theEdinbnrgli 
College Museum. It was shot during one of Sir Edward Parry*s exps- 
ditions, and was transmitted to Professor Jameson by order of the Lords 
of the Admiralty. For anecdotes illustrating the history and habits of 
the polar bear, we beg to refer the reader to No. XIV. of the Familv 
Library, entitled ** Discovery and Adveatare in the Polar Seas aac 
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^ The Canada otter (IjiUra Canadensis of Sabine)* frequents 
the neighbourhood of falls and rapids during the winter 
season ; and when its accustomed haunts are frozen up, it 
will travel a great way over the snow in search of open 
water. - In its food and habits it bears a close resemblance to 
the European species, but it may be distinguished by the 
fur on the belly being of the same shining brown colour as 
that on the back. It is also a much larger animal, and has 
a proportionately shorter tail. 

The sea^otter {Luira marina) belongs to the subgenus 
Enhydra of Dr. Fleminff.f It exhibits the manners rather 
of a seal than of a land animal. It resides chiefly in the 
water ; and, according to Pennant, has been sometimes met 
with more than a hundred leagues frx)m shore. It is dis- 
tinguished from the fresh-water species, amonff other char- 
acters, by the larger size and greater strength of its fore- 
paws. The fur varies in beauty according to the age and 
condition of the animaL Those in highest estimation have 
the belly and throat interspersed with brilliant silver hairs, 
while the other parts consist of a thick black coat, with a 
silky gloss of extreme fineness. 

We have now to notice the wolves and dogs of America. 
The former may be called wild-dogs, and some of the latter 
are littlo, better Chan semi-domesticated wolves. We shaU 
not here enter into the question of the specific identity or dis- 
tinction of the European and American species. The large 
brown wolf, described by Lewis and Clarke as inhabiting not 
only the Atlantic countries but the borders of the Pacific uid 
the mountains in the vicinity of the Columbia River, ap- 
pears to form the closest approximation to the wolf of the 
Scandinavian Alps and the Pyrenees. It is not found on the 
Missouri to the westward of the Platte. Wolves were ex- 
tremely numerous in some of the countries traversed by our 
overland expeditions. They varied greatly in colour ; some 
being pure white, others totally bla^ but the greater pro- 
portion were characterized by a mixture of gray, white, and 
brown. Dr. Richardson is of opinion that, however co- 
loured, they possess certain charac^rs in common in whicli 

* Appendix to Fnmklia's First Jonzney, p. MS. 
t PhUosopby of Zoology, vol. tt. p. VSI, 
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Ihey dSfi^ from the European race. **0n the Barren, 
Groondf) through which the Coppeimine RWer flows, I had 
more tlum <mce an opportunity of seeing a single wolf in 
dose pursuit of a rein-deer ; and I witnessed a chase on 
Point LaJie when covered with ice, which teiminated in a 
fine buck rein-deer being overtaken by a large white woli^ 
and disabled by a bite in the flank. An Indian, who was 
concesded on the borders of the lake, ran in and cut the 
deer's throat with his knife, the wolf at once relinquishing 
his prey and sneaking ofi*. In the chase the poor deer 
urged its flight by great bounds, which for a time exceeded 
the spe^ of the wolf; but it stopped so flnequently to gaze 
on its relentless enemy, that the latter, toiling on at a * long 
gallop,* with its tongue lolling out of its mouth, gradually 
came up. A'fter each hasty look, the poor deer r^oubled its 
efibrts to escape ; but, either exhausted by fatigue, or ener 
vated by fear, it became, just before it was overtakMiy 
scarcely able to keep its feet.''* A wolf seldom foils to at* 
tack, and can easily run down a fox, if it perceives it at any 
considerable distance from its cover, and it bears it oflT in 
its mouth without any apparent diminution of its speed, if 
it be at that time perceived and pursued by the hunters. 
Tlfough cruel and bloodthirsty, and even at times bold in 
search of food when severely pressed by famine, the wolf 
is on the whole a timid -and fearful animal. A handker- 
chief tied to a tree, or a distended Uadder dangling in the 
air, is si^cient to keep a whole herd at a respectful distance. 
However, during Dr. Kichardson's residence at Cumberland 
House, in 1820, a wolf which had been for some time 
prowUng about the fort, and was supposed to have been 
driven oflf by a wound of a musket ball, vetumed after 
nightfall and carried off a dog from among about fifty of his 
companions, all of whom howled most lamentably, but 
wanted courage to rescue their unfortunate comrade. In the 
northern countries of America many wolves suffer dread- 
fully from famine, aiid not unfrequently perish of hunger 
daring severe seasons. 

The individuid here figured, from the fine specimen in the 
Edinburgh Museum, was found lying dead on the snow 
near Fort Franklin. It had been observed prowling about 

* Fnuia Bonall- Americana, vol. 1. p. 61^ 
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the Indian hats in the vicinity of the fort a few daja pre- 
ceding ; and iti extreme emaciation and the emptiness of 
its interior showed clearly that it had died from hunger. 
Captain Lyon describes the wolves of Melville Peninsula 
as comparatively fearless. One afternoon a fine dog strayed 
a'short wav ahead of its master, when five wolves made' a 
sudden and unexpected rush, and devoured it in so incredibly 
short a time, that before Mr. Elder, who witnessed the 
attack, could reach the scene of action, the dog had disap- 
peared, with the exception of the lower part of a leg. They 
frequently came alongside the frost-bound ship, and one 
night broke into a snow-hut, and carri^ away a brace of 
JSsquimaux dogs, which appeared to have made a consider- 
able resistance, as the ceilmg was sprinkled with blood and 
hair. The alarm was not given till the mortal strife had 
terminated, and when they were fired at, one of the wolves 
was observed to take up a dead dog in his mouth, and to 
set off with it at an easy canter, although its weight was 
supposed to be equal to his own.* 

The dusky wolf, described in Godman*s Natural History, 
is regarded as a distinct species by Mr. Say ;t and the black 
variety is also considered by some authors as entitled to 
specific separation. The not unfrequent occurrence of 
black individuals in the litter of the gray and brown wolves 
seems, however, rather to point out the probability of this 
difference of colour being merely an accidental variation. 

But the prairie wolf {Canis latrans) is undoubtedly a dis- 
tinct and well-defined species. It hunts in packs, and is an 
animal of great swiftness. It occurs on both sides of the 
Rocky Mountains ; but is less numerous on the banks of the 
Columbia than in the plains of the Missouri and SadLatcha- 
wan. When the hunters on the banks of the li^tter river 
discharge their muskets at any kind of game, great numbers 
of the prairie wolf are sometimes seen to start from holes in 
the earth, and keep 'a look-out with a view to secure the 
ofials of the slaughtered animal. With the exception of 
the pronff-homed antelope, there is probably no swifter 
quadruped in America than the prairie wolf. 

These fierce and unreclaimed animals conduct us natu- 
nlly to the domesticated tribes of the canine race, of which 

* Lyon*s PriTste JonrnaL 

t Loo^s Bzptditioa totbo Bockj Mmmtalns. 
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there are several remarkable varieties in the northern n»- 
ions of America. We can here afford space only for a few' 

les regarding the Hare Indian or Maekenlie River dog 
{Corns familiaritf var. lagopos). The front figure of the 
annexed cut represents his external aspect. 

This domestic variety, as far as Dr. Richardson could 
learn, appeared to be cultivated only by the Hare Indiansy 
and other tribes frequenting the borders of the Grreat Slave 
Lake, and the banks of the Mackenzie. It is too small and 
slight to serve as a beast of drauehf or other burden, and is 
consequently used solely in the cnase. It is an animal of a 
playful and affectionate disposition, easily conciliated by 
kindness. It has a mild countenance, a demure expression, 
a small head, slender muzzle, erect ears, and eyes somewhat 
oblique. Its legs are rather slender, the feet broad and 
hairy, the tail bushy, and for the most part curled over the 
right hip. It may be characterized as bearing the same 
near relation to the prairie wolf as the Esquimaux dog does 
to the great gray wolf of America. Indeed the whole of the 
canine lepublic in these parts of America are of very wolfish 
habits. For example, the larger dogs which our expedition 
purchased at Fort Franklin for the purposes of draught 
were in the habit of pursuing the Hare Indian dogs in oider 
to devour them ; but the latter, fortunately, far /Outstripped 
the others in speed. A young puppy, which Dr. Richardson 
purchased from the Hare Indians, became greatly attached 
to him, and when about seven months old, ran on the snow, 
by the side of his sledge, for 900 miles, without suffering 
from fatigue. <* During this march it frequently, of its own 
acooFd, carried a small twig or one of my Biittens for a mile 
or two; but although very gentle in manners, it showed 
little aptitude in learning any of the arts which the I^cw^ 
fbundland dogs so speedily acquire of fietching and carrying 
when ordered. This dog was killed and eaten by an Indian 
on the' 3askatchawan, who pretended that he mistook it §sa 
a fox." 

The flesh of dogs is much esteemed by the Canadian 
voyagers, and by several of the Indian tribes. The Chipe- 
wyans, however, who deem themselves descended from a 
dog, hold the practice of asiog it as an article of food in 
great abhorrence. 
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There are many species of fox in North America. The 
American red fox (Oanis fiUviis) inhabits the woody dis- 
tricts of the fur-countries, and from thence about 8000 o^ 
the skins are annually imported into England. Pennant, 
and many other authors of last century, regarded th« 
species as identical with the common European kind ; from 
which, however, it was shown by M. Palisot de Beauvois to 
he ^uite distinct. The American species is distinguished 
by its longer and finer fur, and more brilliant colouring. 
Its cheeks are rounder ; its nose thicker, shorter, and more 
truncated ; its eyes are nearer to each other, and its feet 
are in general much more woolly beneath. The red fox has 
a finer brush, and is altogether a larger animal than the 
European ; yet it does not possess the continuous speed of 
the latter ; it seems to exhaust its strength almost at the 
first burst, and is then overtaken without much difficulty, 
either by a mounted huntsman or a wolf. The cross fbz 
(C decussattis) and the black or silver fox (C argeTUahu) ' 
are considered by some as distinct species, while others, 
probably with greater correctness, view them in the light of 
local or accidental varieties. Besides these, we may name 
as American species, the kit-fox (C. cineretHirgerUatus), 
and the arctic fox, commonly so called (C« lagopus). The 
latter occurs also in the Old World. 

Several kinds of lynx inhabit North America ; but we 
shall not here enter on their hbtoxy. 

We cannot, however, so slightly pass the beaver of these 
northern regions (Castor Jiber, Americarms^ one of the most 
valuable and noted of quadrupeds. Its description is con- 
tained in almost every book of natural history ; and we shall 
therefore confine ourselves in this place to such particulars 
as illustrate its general habits. As the history of this ani- 
mal given by Hearne has been characterized by competent 
authority as the most accurate which has yet been presented 
to the public, we shall here abridge it for the benefit of pur 
readers. 

As the beaver not only furnishes an excellent food, but is 
highly valuable for the sake of its skin, it naturally attracted 
the particular attention of the last-named traveller. The 
situation of beaver-houses was found to be various. When 
the animals are numerous they inhabit lakes, ponds, and 
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nren, as well as those narrow creeks whicli connact the 
lakes together. Generally, however, they prefer flowmg 
Waters, probably on account of the advantages presented by 
the current in transporting the materials of their dwellings. 
They also prefer deepish water, no doabt because it afTords 
a better protection from the (rost. It is when they build in 
small creeks or rivers, the waters of which are liable to dry 
or be drained off, that they manifest that beautiful instinct 
with which Providence has gifted them — the formation of 
dams. These differ in shape according to their particular 
localities. When the wator has little motion the dam is 
almost straight ; when the current is considerable it is 
curved, with its convexity towards the stream. The mate- 
rials made use of are dnft-wood, green willows, birch^ and 
poplars ; also mud and stones intermixed in such a manner 
as must evidently contributo to the strength of the dam ; 
but there is no particular method obseryeld, except that the 
work is carried on with a regular sweep, and all the parts 
are made of equal strength. '* In places which have bees 
long frequented by beavers undisturbed, their dams, by fre- 
quent repairing, become a solid bank, capable of redsting a 
great force both of ice and water ; and as the willow, pop- 
lar, and birch generally take root and shoot up, they by 
degrees form a nnd of regular planted hedge, which I have 
seen in some places so tul that birds have built their nests 
among the branches."* 

The beaver-houses are built of the same materials as the 
dams ; and seldom contain more than four old and six or 
eight young ones. There is little order or regularity m, 
their structure. It frequently happens that some of the 
larger houses are found to have one or more partitions, but 
these are only parts of the main building left by the 
sagacity of the beavers to support the roof; and the apart- 
ments, as some are pleased to consider them, have usually 
no communication with each other, except by wator. Those 
travellers who assert that the beavers have two doors to 
their dwellings, one on the land side and the other next the 
water, manifest, according to Heame, even a greater igno- 
rance of the habits of these animals than those who assign 
to them an elegant suito of apartments,-— for such a cott- 

* Heams^ JMrasr to tbs Noften Oesiik 
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straction would render their hoof es of little oief either as a 
protection from their enemies, or as a coveiing from the 
winter's cold. 

It is not true that bearers drire stakes into the ground 
when building their houses ; they lay the pieces crosswise 
and horizontal ; neither is it true that the woodwork is first 
finished and then plastered ; for both houses and dams con- 
sist from the foundation of a mingled mass of mud and 
wood, mixed with stones when these can be procured. 
Thej carry the mud and stones between their fore^Mws, 
and thd wood in their mouths. They always work in the 
night and with great expedition. They cover their houses 
late every autumn with fresh mud, which freezes when the 
firosts set in, and becomes almost as hard and solid as 
stone ; and thus neither wolves nor wolverenes can disturb 
their repose. When walking over their work, and especially 
when about to plunge into the water, they sometimes give 
a peculiar flap with their tails, which has no doubt occa- 
sioned the erroneous belief that they use these organs ex- 
actly as a mason uses his trowel. Now a tame beaver will 
flap by the fireside where there is * nothing but dust and 
ashes ; and it therefore only uses th^ trowel in coinmon 
with the water-wagtail, — ^in other words, the quadruped as 
well as the bird is characterized by a peculiar motion of its 
caudal extremity. 

The food of this animal consists chiefly of the root of 
Uie plant called Nwphar hUeum^ which bears a resemblance 
to a cabbage-stalk, and grows at the bottom of lakes and 
rivers. It also gnaws the baik of birch, poplar, and willow 
trees. In summer, however, a more VRried herbage, with 
the addition of berries, is consumed. When the ice breaks 
up in the spring, the beavers always leave their houses and 
rove about until a little before the fall of the leaf, when 
they return again to their old habitations, and lay in their 
winter stock of wood. Heame gives the following account 
of some tame beavers which belonged to him ; — ** In cold 
weather they were kept in my own sitting-room, where they 
were the constant companions of the Indian women and 
children, and were so fond of their company that whea the 
Indians were absent for any considerable time, the beavers 
discovered great signs of uneasiness, and on their return 
■bowed eqiud marks of pleasure, by fondling on themi 
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crawling' into their laps, lying on their backs, sitting erect 
IUlo a sqairrel, and benaying like children who see their 

Sarents but seldom. In general, during the winter, th^ 
ved on the same food as the women did, and were remark- 
ably fond of rice and plum-pudding ; they would eat par- 
tridges and fresh venison very freely, but I never tried them 
with fish, though I have heard they will at times prey on 
them. In fact, there are few graminivorous animals that 
may not be brought to be carnivorous."* According to 
Kalm, Major Roderfert, of New-York, had a tame beaver 
above half a year in his house, where it went about quite 
loose like a dog. The major gave him bread, and some* 
times fiah^ of which he was said to have been greedy. He 
got as much water in a bowl as he wanted, and all the rags 
and soft things he could meet with he dragged into a cor- 
ner, where he was accustomed to sleep, and made a bed of 
them. The house cat on one occasion, happening to pro- 
duce kittens, took possession of the beaver's bed without 
his offering her any opposition. When the cat went out 
the beaver often took a kitten between his paws, and held 
it to his breast, as if for the purpose of keeping it warm ; 
but as soon as the proper parent returned he delivered up 
the offspring.! 

Another well-known amphibious quadruped of America 
is the musk-rat, or musquash {Fiber Zibetkicus). Its fur 
resembles that of the beaver, but is shorter ; the down is 
coarser and less valuable, and the more len|[thened part of 
the coat is weaker and not so shining. It is easily wetted 
after death, although it resists the water well when the 
animal is alive. The musk-rat measures about fourteen 
inches, exclusive of the tail, which is eight or ten inches 
long. It has a strong smell of musk, especially in tlie 
sprinff. Its flesh, however, is eaten by the Indians ; it re- 
sembles flabby pork. This species extends from the thir- 
tieth to about the seventieth degree of north latitude. 
** Their favourite abodes are small grassy lakes or swamps, 
or the grassy borders of slow-flowin? streams, where there 
is a muddy bottom. They feed chiefly on vegetable mat- 

* Hetnie>8 JbaneT to the Northeni Oesao. 
t Kaini's Tiavels in Nortb America. 
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%$n, and m nortbern dutricto principally on the roots and 
tender shoots of the balrush and reed mace, and on the 
leaves of rarioas carices and aqaatic grasses. The sweet 
flag (^Acoms calatniLs), of whose roots, according to Pen- 
nant, they are very fond, does not grow to the northward 
of hake Winipe^. In the summer they frequent rivers, 
for the purpose, it is said, of feeding upon the fresh-water 
muscles. We often saw small collections of muscle-shells 
on the banks of the larger rivers, which we were told had 
been left by them."* 

Before the frosts set in, the musquash buikls a house of 
mud, of a conical form, with a sufficient base to elevate the 
chamber above the level of the water. It generally chooses 
a spot covered with lon^f m*s» which it mcorporates with 
the mad. It uses no kind of composition with which to 
agglutinate these materials ; but there is usually a dry bed 
m maa deposited within the chamber. The entrance is 
ttii£r water. Dr. Richardson informs us that when ice 
Ibrms over the surface of the swamp, the musquash makes 
breathing-holes through it, and protects them from the frost 
by a covering of mud. During severe winters, however, 
thfse holes are frequently fi^zen up, and many die. Hats 
are manufactured from the skins of these animals ; and for 
that purpose between four and five hundred thousand are 
imported into Great Britain every year. 

Several species of meadow-mioe and lemmings (Gen. 
Aroieola and Georychut) inhabit the northern regions. Our 
restricted limits, however, do not admit of our particularizing 
these tribes. 

An animal equallinff the Norway rat in size, and men- 
tioned by Lewis and Clarke under the name of rat of the 
Rocky Mountains, was described in the Zoological Jour- 
nal,t and is now known as the Rocky Mountain neotoma 
(N. Drumnumdiif Rich.]^. It is of a yellowish-brown colour 
above, white beneath, with a tail exceeding the length of 
the body, and bushy at the extremity. According to Mr. 
Dnunmond, it makes its nest in the crevices of rocks, 
seldom appearing in the.daytime. It is a very destructive 
animal in stores and encampments. It gnaws fiirs and 

* FSnna BoreaU>AiDeriesiis,voi. 1. a. llZi 
t No. 19^ Msrch, 1898, p. 917. 
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MankeU to^ pieces, and Mr. Drammoncl, having plaeed a 
pair ot stout English shoes on a shelving rock, found on 
his return that they had been minced into fragments as fine 
as sawdust. 

Though neither the black nor brown rat, nor the common 
mouse of Europe, are native to America, they now occur 
by importation in many parts of the New World. The 
American field-mouse {Mut leucopus) becomes an inmate of 
the dwelling-houses as soon as th^ are erected at any 
trading port. In the northern districts it extends across 
the wh<^e country firom the shores of Hudson's Bay to the 
mouth of the Columbia. *' The gait and prying actions of 
this little creature," sitys Dr. Richardson, ** when it ven» 
tures from its bole in the dusk of the evening, are so much 
like those of the English domestic mouse, that most of the 
European residents at Hudson's Bay have considered it to 
be the same animal, altogether overlooking the obvious dif^ 
ferences of their tails and other peculiarities. The Ame- 
rican field-mouse, however, has a habit of making hoards 
of erain or little pieces of fat, which I believe is unknown 
of the European domestic mouse ; and, what is most singa- 
lar, these hoarda are not formed in the animal's retreats, but 
generally in a shoe left at the bedside, the pocket of a coat, 
a nightcaps a' bag hung against a wall, or some similar 
place."* This species may be regarded as the representa- 
tive of the Mus sylvatieus of Europe. Its most inveterate 
foe is the ermine or stoat, which pursues it even into the 
fdeeping apartments. 

Many marmots inhabit North America.! Of these, how^ 
ever, we shall here make meption of only a single species, 
the wistonwish or prairie marmot (Aretomys Ludoviciamu). 
This animal is called prairie dog by Sergeant Gasst and 
Lieutenant Pike^^ and it is also the bandngniquirr^ of 

* Fauna Boreali-Amerieana, vol. i. p. 14«. 

t For a detailed aecoant of these animals see Bfr. SaMM^ papar la 
Linn. Trans, vol. xiii. ; the Appendix to Franklin'a First Journey; Dr. 
Harlan's Fauna Americana; Dr. Godnian's American Natural Histoiy ; 
6rifflth*s Animal Kingdom; Pallas'a Nov» Bpeciea (iuadrupedlum • 
Glirium Ordkie; Pennant's Arctic Zoology; and Dr. IUdiafdaoD*S woik 
so frequently above referred to. 

1 Journal of the Travels of a Corps of Discovery, fto. 

$ Travels on tlie BUsaouri aad Arkanaaw. 
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Lewli and Ghike.* The entrance to the honowa of this 
•pedes descends at first vertically, and then continaea 
d^nwards ' in an oblique direction. They occur at inter- 
▼us of twenty feet, and when numerous they are called 
prairie dog vilUges, The animals delight to sport about 
their own doors %n pleasant weather. On the approach of 
danger, they either retreat to their holes or sit for a time 
barking and flourishing their tails, or sitting In an erect 
position, as if to reconnoitre. "When shot by the hunter, 
they generally tumble into their burrows, and are thus not 
easily laid hold of, either dead or alive. They pass the winter 
in a state of torpidity, and lay up no provisions. The 
sleeping apartments consist of neat globular cells of fine 
dry grass, with a small aperture at the top, — the whole so 
compactly formed that it may almost be rolled over the 
floor without being damaged.* The warning cry of this 
apimal bears some resemblance to the hurried barking of a 
small dog.f 

The squifrel-tribe are also very numerous in the countries 
now under consideration. The chickaree or Hudson's Bay 
squirrel {Sciurus Hudsonius, Pennant) inhabits the forests 
of white spruce-trees which cover so vast a portion of the 
fur-countries. It extends as far to the south as the middle 
states of America, and spreads northwards to the utmost 
regions of the spruce-forests, which cast their sombre shade 
as high as the sixty-ninth parallel. It burrows at the root 
of the largest trees, and seldom stirs abroad during cold or 
stormy weather ; but even in the dej»tfa of winter it may 
be seen sporting among the branches whenever the snow is 
brightened by . a gleam of sunshine. When pursued it 
ma^s great leaps for a time from tree to tree, but ere long 
seeks a favourable opportunity of descending into a burrow. 
However, it seldom voluntarily quits its own particular tree. 
During the winter season it collects the sprnce-cones, and 
carrying them to the outskirts of its burrow, it picks out the 
seeds beneath the snow. 

Of the flying-squirrels of America we may memion the 
mecies (or variety ?) discovered by Mr. Drummond on the 
fiocky Mountains (PUromys Sabrinus, var. B. alpinus,) It 

* Travels to the Pacific Ocean, 
t Stifs Notes 10 Long's Expeditisii to the Soeky Bfoantaiaa. 
¥2 
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inhabits dense pine-forests, and rai^y Tentavef inm its &• 
treats except daring the night. 

Passing over the sand-rats (£^nos Geamys, Rafinesque^* 
and the genus AplpdonHa of Richard8on,t we shall give a 
short account of the Canada porcupine {Hyatrix fUiMut of 
Cateshy, H. dorsata, Linn.)* This singular animal is dis- 
tributed over a considerable extent of Amerioa, from the 
thirty-seventh to the sixty-seventh decree of north latitude. 
Br. Harlan informs us that it makes it's dwelling-place be* 
neath the roots of hollow trees. It disKkes water, is cleanly 
in its habits, sleeps much, and feeds principally on the baik 
and leaves of Pinus Canadensig and TUia glabra. It has 
been known to strip a tree entirely of its leaves, and is also 
fond of sweet apples and Indian com. When discovered 
on the ground ttus animal does not strive to get out of the 
way ; but, on being approached, it immediately spreads the 
spines near the tail over the whole of the back. The 
female brings forth annually three or four young at a birth, 
after a gestation of forty days. 

In the fiir-countries the porcupme is most numerous in 
sandy districts covered with Pimu BanksUna^ on the baik 
of which it delights to feed, as well as on that of the larch and 
spruce-fir, and the buds of the various kinds of willows. 
The Indian dogs do not decKn^ to attack this ^ fretful*' 
creature, and they sodn kill it, though not without injury to 
themselves ; foir its quills, which it never fails to erect when 
attacked, are dangerous from the minute teeth, directed 
backwards, with which they are fumnhed. The points are 

' extremely sharp, and are no sooner lodged beneath the skin 
of an assailant than they begin to bpry Uiemselves, and 
^ally produce death by transfixing some vital <»rgan. 

' These spines are detachable by the slightest touch, or, as 
some say, by the will of the sinimal, and soon fill the mouths 
of the dogs by which it is^ attacked, and seldom fail to 
kill them, unless carefully picked out by the Indian women. 
Wolves also sometimes die from the same cause.t Its 
flesh tastes tike flabby pork, ^d though* by no meant 

* American Monthly Mag. fin* 1817, p. 45. 

t Zoological Joamal, January, 1819. 

{ fluuia BsNSOi-AmMicMn^ foL i. p. Sift. 
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« ft^reeable to European palates, ii mcli leliriied by tbe In 
dians. The quills are ▼ariousbf died, and are used in the 
working of different ornaments and aitides of hontinf* 
apparel. • 

There are *fMir species of hare in North* Amcvica. We 
shall give a short history and description of each. 

1st, The American hare, commonlj so caUed {Lepiu 
Americamut Erzleben). This species bears a great resem- 
blance to the European rabbit. It seldom weighs more than 
fyar pounds, 'in winter it is,ooTeied with a thick coat of 
fine long fur, externally of a pijre white colour, except a 
narrow ^wrder on the posterior margins of the ears, and roimd 
their tips, and about one-third down their anterior margins, 
which are blackish-brown, on account of the dark roots of 
the bur being visible. ' In summer the fur of the upper 
paits is shining blackish-gray at the roots, but tinged towards 
the tips with yellowish-brown and black. There is a large 
proportion of Mack on the back, and the resulting colour of 
the surface is a dark umber-brown, mixed with yellowish- 
brown^ A white circle surrounds the eye. The white 
colour commences between the fore-legs, and extending 
onrer the under parts, predominates on the extremities. The 
sides are of a dull pale, yellowish-brown. The ears are 
neariy ndted during this season. The tail is white below, 
mixed above with gray and brown. This species is common 
in woody districts all over ^le continent of North America. 
It abounds on Mackenzie River as high as the sixty-eighth 
parallel ; but it appears to be replaced I7 the larger species 
both on the ** Barren Grounds" • to the eastwa^, and on 
the extensive plains through which the Missouri and Sa»> 
katchawan take their far-mwing courses. In summer it 
eats grass and other vegetables, and in winter willow-bark 
'forms a principal part of its svfitenance. It never burrows, 
and is much preyed on both by roan and beast. The furs 
of this species are imported into Britain under the name of 
rabbit-skins. Twenty-five thousand have been taken at a 
trading-post in Hudson's Bay in a single season. 

Sd, The polar hare {Lepus gladalis. Leach). Dr. Leach 
appears to have first discriminated this species from the 
varying hare, it inhstbits both sides of Baffin's Bay, and 
is common over the north-eastern districts of America. It 
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if not known to adTanee southward beyond &e fifty^e^htli 
parallel, and does not occur in wood^ countries. How* 
eyer, it is often seen in the ticinity of thin clumps of spruce* 
fir. It digs noi>urrow, but seeks the natural shelter of 
lar^e stones. The winter-fur of this species is of a snow- 
white hue, even to the roots. It is denser and of a finer 
quality than that of the preceding. Summer specimens 
killed in Melville Island (lat. 76^) had the hair of the back 
and sides of a grayish-brown colour towards the points. 
The, weight of this species varies from seven to fourteen 
pounds. The fiesh is whitish and excellent, being much 
superior in flavour to that of the American hare, and more 
juicy than the alpine hare of Scotland. 

3d, The prairie hare (Lepua Ftr^tntontM, Harlan).. The 
fur of this species is intermediate in fineness and density 
between that of the two species just noticed. It is common 
on the north and sooth branches of the Saskatchawan, and 
on the plains of the Missouri, as well as on those of the 
Columbia River. It frequents open districts and clumps of 
wood, and its general habits jesemble those of the European 
hare. This htire is pure white in winter,^ with the excep- 
tion of the holders of the ears, which are of a wood-brown 
•r fawn-colour. In sunmier, the head, neck, back, shoulders, 
and outer parts of the legs and thighs are of a lead-colour. 
The lower parts are white, with a tinge of lead-colour. In 
the month of March the summer-fur appears in combination 
with the spotless earb of winter, and is characteristic from 
the middle of April to the middle of November, after which 
the snowy dress again prevails. This species oan leap 
twenty-one feet at a single spring. It weighs firom seven to 
eleven pounds. 

4th, The little chief hare (Lepus [Lagomys'l princept^ 
Rich.). This is a small animal, of a blaclush-brown colour 
above, and gray beneath. Itsliead is short and thick, and 
its ears are rounded. It inhabits the Rocky Mountains be- 
tween the fiftieth and sixtieth degrees, and was killed by 
Mr. Drummond near the sources of the Elk River. The 
favourite localities of this species are heaps of loose stones, 
through the interstices of which it makes its way with 
great facility. It is often observed, towards sunset, mounted 
on a stone, and calling to itli mates in a shrill whistle. It 
does not appear to excavate, burrows, but when approached 
by the hunter it utters a feeble ciyj resembling that of a 
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tabhit in dUtress, and instantlj disappeani mnonff the fltoii6«» 
This cry of fear is repeated hj its neighbours, if it has any, 
and is so deceptive as to appear at a great distance, while 
in ftutA the creatures are close at hand. The little chief 
hare (so called, we understand, from its expressive Indian 
appellation, buckathra kah^awza) bears a resemblance to 
the alpine pika described by Pallas and Pennant as inhabit- 
ing Kamtschatka and the Aleoutian Islands. / It is a diminu- 
tive animal, not measuring more than six or seven inches in 
length, and differs from the true hares in the number of its 
teeth. It also wants a tail. 

The next grotip to which we have to call the attention of 
the reader is one of great interest, from the size, value, 
and general importance in the economy of nature, of the 
species by which it is constituted, — we mean the deer-tribe 
of America. Of these about half a dozen different kinds 
inhabit the fur-countries. As in the other numerous groups, 
we must here restrict ourselves to the history of a very few 
species. 

The genus Cervus includes all those ruminating animals 
which are furnished with antlers. Two species are common 
to the northern parts of both continents ; five or six belong 
to North America ; four to America south of the equator ; 
and above a dozen to Indiai China, and-lhe archipelagoes of 
th^ south-east of Asia.* Of these some inhabit marshy 
forests, others the wooded shores of river* or the sea, while 
other* again prefer the bleak sides and barren valleys of 
mountain-districts. The species vary occasionally in colour, 
and are subject to those changes of constitution to which 
all animals are more or less lii^le, ahd which physiologists 
h&ve distinguished by the names of albinism and melamsm,'^ 
the first applied to the white, the second to the black varieties 
of colour. It has also been remarked as rather a singular 
circumstance, that the white varieties occur more frequently 
in the equatorial regions than in the colder countries of the 
north, — a proof, perhaps, that the intensity of light and 

* For the natural Ustory and description of manv of the most reinaik- 
tblf of the A.siatie epecies, see '* Historical and Descriptive Account of 
British India** (being Nos. XLVIL, XLVIIL, and XLIX. of tbo Ftmity 
Ubnrj), vol. til. 
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heat are but secondary caoeea in the production of aiiiina] 
coloars.* 

. The elk or mooee^eer (Cermu aUes) is. a gigantic animal, 
of A heavy and rather disagreeable aspect. It is easily re- 
cognised by the great height of iu limbs, the shortness of it* 
iMMBk, its lengthened heat^ projecting muzzle, and short up 




right mane. When full grown it measures above six feet 
in height. The fur is long, thick, and very coarse, of a 
hoary-brown colour, varying according to age and the season 
of the year. The antlers are very broad and solid, plain on 
the inner edfe, but armed externally with numerous sharp 
points or shoots, which sometimes amount to twenty- 
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eight A single antler hae been known to WMgh fifiy-nx 
pounds. 

The neck of the elk is much shorter Ihan its head, which 
gives it almost a deformed appeanince, though such a form- 
ation is in fact rendered necessary by the preat weight of 
its antlers, which could not be so easily supported upon a 
neck of |^eater length. Notwithstanding the length of its 
muzzle. It collects its food with difficulty from the ground, 
being obliged either greatly to spread out or to bend its limbs. 
From this results its propensity to browse upon the tender 
twigs and leaves of trees, — a mode of feeding which the 
keepers of the French menagerie found it very difficult to 
alter in the individual und'er their charge. The upper part 
of the mouth is prolonged almost in the form of a small 
trunks and furnished with muscles, which give it great flexi- 
bility of movement, and enable it rapidly to collect its food. 
In summer, during the prevalence of the gadflies in the 
Scandinavian peninsula, it plunges into marshes, where it 
often lies day and ni^bt, with nothing above water but its 
head. It is even said to browse upon the aquatic plants 
beneath the surface, making at the same time a loud blowing 
sound through its nostrils. 

The American elks live in small troops in swampy places. 
Their gait, according to Dr. Harlan, is generally a trot, and 
they are less active than most other deer. The old in- 
dividuals lose their horns in January and February, and the 
young in April and May. In regard to their geographical 
distribution, they appear to have been formerly found as far 
south as the Ohio. At present they occur only in the more 
northern parts of the United States, and beyond the Great 
Lakes. Captain Franklin met with several during his last 
expedition, feeding on willows at the mouth of the Macken- 
zie, in lat. 69^. Although they are said to form small herds 
in Canada, yet in the more northern parts they are very 
solitary, more than one being seldom seen, except during 
the rutting-season, or when the female is accoinpanied by 
her fawi^. The sense of hearing is remarkably acute in 
this species, and it is described as the shyest knd most wary 
of the deer-tribe. It is an inofiensive anmial, unless when 
irritated by a wound, when its great strength renders it for- 
midable, or during rutting-time, when it will kill a dog or a 
wolf by a single blow of its fore-foot. It is much sought 
after by the American Indians, both on account of the imw 
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whidi if palatable, and the hides, with which ih^ in ptat 
manufacture their canoes, and several articles of dress* 
The grain of the flesh is coarse, and it is tougher than that 
of BXij other kind of venison. In its flavour it rather 
resembles beef. The nose is excellent, and so is the tongae, 
although the latter is by no means so fat and delicate as that 
of the reindeer. The male elk sometimes weighs firom a 
thousand to twelve hundred pounds. 

The reindeer {Cervus taraniut) is widely distributed 
over the northern parts of both the Old and New World. 
It has lonff been domesticated in Scandinavia, and is an 
animal of mcaicuiable importance to, the Laplander. We 
are less acquainted with the nature and attributes of the 
American species ; but we shall here follow the prevailing 
opinion, and consider it identical with that^ the north of 
£urope and of Asia. There appear to be two varieties of 
reindeer in the fur-countries. One of these is confined to 
the woody and more southern districts, the other retires to 
the woods only during the winter season, and passes the 
summer either in the Barren Grounds or along the shores of 
the Arctic Sea. Heame's description applies to the latter 
kind, while the accounts siven by the earlier French writers 
on Canada relate to the mrmer. 

The reindeer of the Barren Grounds is of sinall stature, 
and so light of weight that a man may carry a fhll^flrrown 
doe across his shoulder. The bucks are of larger dimen- 
sions, and weigh, exclusive of the offal, from 90 to 130 
pounds. The skin of the reindeer is light, and being 
closely covered with hair, it forms a suitable and highly- 
prized article of winter-apparel. ** The skins^of the young 
deer make the best dresses, and they should be killed for 
that purpose in the months of August or September, as after 
the latter date the hair becomes too long and brittle. The 
prime parts of eight or ten deer-skins make a complete 
suit of clothing for a grown person, which is so impervious 
to the cold, that with the addition of a blanket of the same 
material, any one so clothed may bivouac on the snow with 
safety, and even with comfort, in the most intense eold of 
an arctic winter's night.'** Br. Richardson is of opinion 
that the flavour of the reindeer flesh is superior to tkat •f 

*,jWa BofssU-Amiriesoa, vol. i. ^ MS. 
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4|ie finest Enj^h mutton. HoweTer, the animal must be 
in prime condition, as its lean state is comparatively worse 
than that of other creatures. Pemmican is formed hy 
pouring one-third part of melted fat over the flesh of the 
reindeer after it is dried and pounded. Of all the deer« 
tribe of America. tMs species is the most easily approached, 
and immense numbers are slaughtered for the use of the 
Indian families. 

The other variety of reindeer to which we have alluded 
above is called the woodland caribou. It is much larger 
than that of* the Barren Grounds, has smaller horns, an^ 
is greatly inferior as an article of diet. The most remarks- 
able peculiarity in the habits of this animal is, that it travels 
to the southward in the spring. It crosses the Nelson and 
the Severn Rivers in vast herds during the month of May, 
and spends the summer on the low marshy shores of James's 
Bay, returning inland, and in a northerly direction, in Sep- 
tember.* 

Passing over the prong-homed antelope {A. fwrctfer^ 
Smith), an inhabitant of the plains of the Missouri and 
Saskatohawan, remarkable for its extreme swiftness, we 
shall devote a few pages to the natural history of the wild 
MliUf apd goaJt of the Rocky Mountoins, two of the most 
remarkable an4 important of the native quadrupeds of 
North America. (See the following Plate.) 

The Rocky Mountain sheep (Om morUana, Desm. and 
Rich.) inhabiu the range from which it derives its name, 
from ite northern termination, or at least from latitude 68^, 
to the fortieth degree of north latitude. It also dwells 
among many of the elevated and craggv ridges which inter- 
sect the countiy lyins to the westward, between the prin- 
cipal range and the shores of the Pacific Ocean ; but it does 
not appear to have advanced beyond the eastern declivities 
of the Rocky Mountoins, and it consequently does not 
occur in any of the hilly tracte nearer to Hudson's Bay. 
The favourite feeding-places of this species are *< grassy 
knolls, skirted by craggy rocks, to which they can retreat 
when pursued by dogs or wolves." Ite flesh, when in sea- 

* For tlie history of Un wapiti (C. ttnmgfloeerw), the black-taited 
ieer (C tnacrotis, Say), and Uie long-tailed deer (C. leueurutt Douglca^ 
wa aoat raftr to the writinga of the variooa travellera and avetaoMlie 
1 In the eoorae o*" these ehaptera. 
' Z 
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son, U stated by Mr. Brummond to be quitd 3Jii4dfts^-aMM 
being far snpenor to that of any of ib6 deer-trpeiel<6S) aUd 
even as exceeding m fiaYOQt the finest English mUttoit. 
This showy animal exceeds the Asiatic ak*gah hk size, and 
is much larger than the largest Tarieties of t)ie 'domestic 
breeds. The horns of the mrie Me very large. The «tii^ 
aito of moderate size. The fkdal Kne to iftraitht, tod tte 
general form of the animal, being, as it wei^ mVetfliedialie 
between that of the sheep and stag, is not devoid of ele- 
gance. The hair is like that of the reindeer, shon, ifaie, 
and flexible, in its antumn growth ; bift as the wintefr ad- 
vances^ ft becomes coarte, dry, and brtttie, though still 
soft to the tou<^ : it is necessarily erect at iim feeasosy 
from its extreme closeness. The RnibB ai^ covered with 
shorter hairs. In regard to colours^ the hebd, boitoc^ anil 
posterior part of the abdomen are white ; the rest of the 
body and the neck are of a pale or dusky woo^hrown. A 
deeper and more lustrous brown prevails on the fbrs^parl 
of the legs. The tail is dark-brown, and a narrow brown 
fine, extending from its base, divides the buttock, and 
tmites with tl^ brown colour of the back. The coloum 
reside in the ends of the hair, and as these ane rubbed off 
during the progress of winter, the tints become pater. 

The horns of the female are ttMdi smalller, »d neariy 
erect, having but a slight curvature, and an inclinatioii 
^yackwards and outwards.* 

The following are the dimensions of an oM Rocky Moan- 
tain ram, killed on the south branch of the Mackenzie, uul 
BOW in the Museum of the Zoological Society, of London. 

IM. fMtm. 

jLengthofthe head and body 

Heiglit at the fore sboalder 3 5 

lengthoftail • .H 

Leftgth of horn, measured along tbe carratura .. 3 10 

Circumference of liom at its base 1 1 

Distance from tip to tip of the boras S S 

These animals collect in flocks consistmg of from thre^ 
to thirty, the y9ung rams and the females herding together 
during the winter and spring, while the old rams form 

' * The EdinburiEh Ckillege Mfiseom contains a fine spedmen Of dto 
Smsle Bocky Mountain sheep. 



mjpvme ^pcksi except dnimg the month of December, 
vhi^h is th^^ 7^ttiug!4seaaon. *' The ewes bring forth ni 
June or ii|ly« ^^ then |tetire with their lambs to the most 
in»cciM«ib)e heif^t«. Mr. Dmmmond informs me, that in 
the retired parts of the mountains, where the hunters had 
•ekJom penetrated, he found no dilficuHy in approaching 
the Rocky Mountain sheep, which there exhibitea the sim- 
plioity of character so remarkable in the domestic species ; 
but that wher* they had l^eefi oHen fired at they were ex- 
veedipgij/ ^ild* aianned their companions on the approach 
0f dai>g*r by a hissing noise, and scaled the rocks with 
^ speed &i|d agility that baffled pursuit. He loet several 
Iba^ be hs4 mortally wounded, by their retiring to die among 
(he secli^ded precipices."* 

When the first mission was established in California, 
nearly two centuries after the discovery of that country. 
Fatherf Piccolo and de Salvatierra found *Uwo sorts of 
deer that we know nothing of; we call them sheep because 
they somewhat resemble ours in make. The first sort is as 
large as a calf of one or two years old ; its head is much 
like that of a stag, a^d its horns, which are very large, are 
like tho^ of a ram ; its tail and hair are speckled, and 
shorter than a stag's, but its hoof is large, round, and cleft, 
as an ox*s. l have eaten of these beasts ; their flesh is 
very tender and delicious. The other sort of sheep, some 
(of which are white, and others black, differ less from ours. 
, Th^ are larger, and h&ve a great deal more wool, which is 
very good, and easy to be spun and wrought.*^ The ani- 
mal first mentioned in the' above quotation is the Rocky 
Mountain she^ ; the other is the wild-goat of these same 
districts, of which we shall now exhibit a brief htstory.t 

The Rocky Mountain goat inhabits the highest and least 
accessible summits. The precise limits of its territorial 
range have proW>ly not yet been ascertained ; but it appears 
to extend fin»m the fortieth to the sixty-fourth or sixty-fifth 
degree of north latitude. It is seldom or never observed 

* Fauna Boreali-Americmna, vtL 1. p. 373. 

t Piai. TnoM. Ko. ti% p. S33. 
• * I have daewtiere ab8«nred« that in the account of Lewis and 
€iarke*8 travels, ia the Quarterly Review (vol. xii. p. 334, 363), there 
are two paaeages, which, if not corrected, would lead to an inaccurate 
eooeluaion regarding the origin of domestic theep. See Quaiteclf 
Joaraal of AgriouUure, Me. ix. p. 374, Mots. 
Z3 
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at any distance from the moontamfTand is said to be less 
numerous on the eastern than the western sides. It was 
not met with by Mr. Drummond on the eastern declivities 
of the range, near the sources of the Elk River, where the' 
sheep are numerous; but, he learned from Uie Indians 
that it frequents the steepest precipices, and is much more 
difficult to procure than the sheep. On the other hand. 
Major Long states, from the information of a factor of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, that they are of easy access to 
the hunter. The flesh of this species is hard and dry, and 
somewhat unsavoury, from its musky flavour. Beneath its 
long hairy covering there is a coating of wopl of the finest 
qutdity. ** If the Highland Society and the Hudson's Bay 
Uompany^ were to combine their resources of * ways and 
means,' the importation of this fine animal into the alpine 
and insular districts of Scotland might be effected without 
much difficulty or any great expense."* ^e fine wool of 
this species grows principally on the back and buttock, and 
is intermixed with long coarse hair.f 

The bison, or American bufialo {Bos Amerieami3\ is 
epread over a great portion of the temperate regions of 
America, and appears to extend southwards p)x>bably as 
far as the thirty-fifth degree of north latitude. Its charac- 
teristic positions, however, are the great prainies to the 
westward of the Mississippi, where, according to Dr. Harlan, 
they sometimes congregate in such vast troops that 10,000 
individuals are supposed ^to have been seen at one time. 
Although they inhabited the Carolinas at the period of the 
earliest colonization, they have long since retired towards 
the- plains of the Missouri. None have been seen in Penn- 
sylvania for a long time, nor in Kentucky since about the 
year 1766. The mfluence exerted over the natural bound- 
aries of the brute creation is indeed strikingly Illustrated 
by the geographical histoiy of this species. It appears to 
have formerly existed throughout the whole extent of the 

, * Edinburgh Review, No. 108, p. 853.. 

t The «ynonymy of this animal is somewhat eonftised. U Is the 
wool -bearing antelope, AntUope lamgera of M^r Hamilton Smith : 
the mountain sheep (though distinet ttam the true Ovis nunUana) of 
Jameson and Ord ; the Mazama dnrznta ft serieea of Raflnesqne ; tho 
Rupicapra Americana of De Blainville ; the ArUilopt Americana ot 
Daamarcst; sod the Copra Americana of Birhirriinn. 
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{Jnitied States, with the possible exception of the territory 
to the east of Hudson's River and Lake Champlain, and of 
some narrow lines of coast along the Atlantic shores and 
the Gulf of Mexico. During the early part of the sixteenth 
century it was seen by Alvar Nunez near the Bay of St. 
Bernard, which may be regarded as its southern boundaiy 
on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountain chain. It ex- 
tends much farther north among the central than the eastern 
territories ; for^ we find that a bison was killed by Captain 
Franklin's expedition on the Salt River, in the sixtieth 
parallel ; while it has not been traced to any of those tracts 
which lie to the northward of Lakes Ontario, Erie, dec, 
and to the eastward of Lake Superior. Mr. Keating states 
that to the westward of Lake Winipeg the bison is found 
as far north as the sixty-second degree ;* and Dr. Richard- 
son adduces the testimony of the natives to show that they 
have taken possession of the flat limestone district of Slave 
Point, on the north side of Great Slave Lake, and have 
even wandered as far as the vicinity of Great Marten Lake, 
in latitude 63° or 64°. The Rocky Mountain range appears 
to have formerly opposed a barrier to the westerly progres- 
sion of the species ; but they are said to have discovered 
of late years a passage across these mountains, near the 
sources of the Saskatchawan. They are now known to 
occur both in California and New Mexico, and their exist* 
ence on the Columbia is also ascertained. 

The male bisons contend together with great fury during 
the rutting-season, and it is dangerous to venture near 
them at that period. In general, however, they are shy 
and wary, and there is more difficulty than danger in ap- 
proaching them ; but when wounded they will sometimes 
turn upon and pursue the hunter. ** While I resided at 
Carlton House," Dr. Richardson informs us, <* an accident 
of this kind occurred. Mr. Finnan McDonald, one of the 
Hudson's Bay Company's clerks, was descending the Sas- 
katchawan in a boat ; and one evening, having pitched his 
tent for the night, he went out in the dusk to look for 
. game. It had become nearly dark when he fired at a 
bison-bull, which was galloping over a small eminence ; and 
as he was hastening forward to see if his shot had taken 

* Aceount of Major Long's Expedition to the Sooree of St. Petei's 
Biver, vol. tL chap, i 
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•ffiMt, tb« wounded b«««t made a ruth at him. He had 
the presenee of mind to seise the aoimai by the lonff hair 
on ita foraheadf ai it struck him on the side with its horn ; 
and being a remarkably tall and powerful man, a struggle 
ensued, which continued until his wrist was severely 
sprained, and his arm was rendered powerbss ; he then 
fell, and after receiving two or three blows pecame sense- 
less. Shortly afterwara he was found by his compapiona 
lyinff bathed in blood, bein^ gored in aev^ral places ; and 
the bison was couched beside him, i^pfArently waitinff ta 
renew the attack had he shown any signs of life. !Mr* 
McDonald recovered from the imosediate ejects of the in- 
juries he received, but died a few months afterward." <^ 

The flesh of a well-conditioned bison is juijcy, and ol 
excellent flavour. The tongue is a greiit delicacy, and may 
be so cured as to surpass the gusto of that part of an 
English cow. The hump, or mg, as it is sometimes called^ 
has a fine grainy and is almost as riph and tender as the 
tongue. In regard to the external characters of the bison* 
the male is remarkable for the enormous size of its head, 
the conical elevation between the shoulders^ its smaO 
fnercing eyes, short black horns, imd on the fores|uarterf 
the great profusion of shaggy hair. Its hindrquarterp 
appear comparatively weak, from the shortness of the woolly 
hair by which they are covered. The m^e sometimes 
weighs above 2000 pounds ; but 12 or U cwt. is regarded 
as a good weight in the furncountriea. It measurea eight 
Uet and a half in leng^tb, and above six feet high at the 
fore«quarter. The eow is smaller in the head iMid shouldeiji 
than the bull 

According to lUfinesque, the bisoii han been domesti- 
cated in Kentucky and the Ohio.f It U even reported by 
some authors to have bred with the tame eow of European 
ori^; and the cross breed is said to continue prolific 
This statement, however, requires confin]^tion. '* Our 
inquiries on the spot,'* says Major H. Smith, " never pro- 
duced a proof, or even an assertion firom the well-informed, 
that they had seen the hybrid oflTspring." This animal is 
unknown to the Esquimaux on the shores of the Polar Se«. 

* Fauna Boreali-Americana, vol. i. p. S81. ' 
1 1 aute tbia on Um information of M. Antoiiie Deamoolins, aat 
havinf bad it in my power to peruse the work of tbe writer above qsim^ 
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We shall conclude our account of tlie quadinpeds of 
North America with the description of the musk-ox (Ort- 
bot mosckatua of De Blainville). We stand indebted for 
oar systematic knowledge of this curious animal to Pen- 
nant, who received a specimen of the skin from the traveller 
Heame ;* but it had been previously mentioned, after a 
vague fashion, by several of the earl^ English voyagers, 
and M. Jeremie had imported a portion of the wool to 
France, from which stockings more beautifiil them those of 
silk were manufactured.! When full grown, this animal 
is about the size of the small Highland cattle. The horns 
are remarkably broad at their bases, and cover the brow and 
crown of the head, touching each other for their entire breadth ^ 
from before backwards. The nose is blunt, and the head 
large and broad. The general colour of the coat is brown, 
and on the back there is a saddle-like mark of a brownish- 
white colour. The hair is very long. The horns of the 
eow are smaller th^n those of the male, and do not touch 
each other at their bases, and the hair on the throat and 
chest is shorter. 

The flesh of the musk-ox, in good condition, is well 
flavoured. It resembles that of the rein-deer, but is dbarser 
grained, and smells strongly of musk. The carcass of this 
animal weighs, exclusive of the offal, about 800 pounds. 
The wool is remarkably fine. This species inhabits a great 
extent of barren land to the northward of the sixtieth paral- 
leL They visit Melville Island (north lat. 76^) in the month 
of May, but they do not, like the rein-deer, extend to 
(Greenland and Spitzbergen. 

These are^the principal quadrupeds of the northern le* 
gions of the New World.t 

* Arctic ZofAorj, Tol. i ]K 11. 

t Voyage sa Nord. Cbarievoiac, Histoire de la NourcUe France. 

X With a view to avoid repetition, we liere omit tbe history of the 
seals and eetaceooa iribes, ae those departments have been pretty Ailly 
Ulostraled in a fimiier volume of this series. See No. XIV. of the 
Funily Library, entiUed ^ Narrative of Discovery, and Adventura in 
the Polar Seas and Regioos,'* by Sir ^hn Leslie, Professor Jameson, ' 
and Hugh Murray, Esq. 
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CHAPTER VII, 
The Birdt qf the Northern Regions of Amenca, 

Ttrkey BtaxMrd— €toldeii-«agl*-BaW-cagle— If»wk«— Owlt— Butcber- 
binlt— Kli^-bird— Noitliera Tyrant— Ameilean Water-ou«cl— Red- 
breaaced Thnuirtk—Blve-bird— Arctic Bhie-bird — Gedar-blrd, or Aoieri- 
ctA Chatcerar-**ftiiow-biiiftiRg-^Pant«Nl Buniiiig--FiBe-gra«beak— 
Evaniof-graibMk— Scariet Taaa|er — Cuckoo-buntinf — Crowa — 
Woodpecbera — Hwnmitif -birds — Swallowa — Belted Kingflsber — 
Onyoae— ^unenger-pigeon — Grallatorea — Natalorea —Ouils— Rocky 
MauMain Ooideo-eya — Bewick'a Swan ^ Tnunpater-a^aii ~ Wbilo 
Paiia«iiwQrafU Novtbcrn DiYer— Black-thncMM DiTat-^nUlemota. 

Tas diflScukiea attending the completion of an ornitho^ 
logical histoiy were complained of by BuffDn, and the chief 
•fthese was stated by that illustrious observe! as consisting 
in the fact that naturalists were already acquainted with 
800 species of the class; and he further expressed his 
opinion that there might actually exist 150Q or e,ven 2000 
different kinds of birds. Now, as nearly 6000 species of 
the leathered race have been ascert^ed up to the present 
period, and many new species are in the course o| being 
discovered and described during every successive^ear, our 
readers may form some opinion of the laborious toil attend* 
ing the researches of these ** degenerate days,*' in which 
people of such inferior capacity to the French Pliny have 
to grapple with a subject so infinitely more encumbered. 
No doubt the division of labour has been more attended to 
since the greater extension of the field of exercise, and 
Bufibn's bnlliant genius was too often satisfied with vague 
generalities, unsupportable in proportion to the increase t>f 
that more definite knowledge which has been recently ac- 
quired. With an intellect so excitable and fiiH of thought, 
and a flow of lan&:uage so powerful and persuasive, ii was 
no marvel that such a naturalist should have outstripped for 
a season all his competitors in the career ot fame ; but the 
fable of the helix and the hare is not altogether inapplicable 
to the two classes of observers, of one of which Qimon waa 
the head and front ; for there was not only an occasional 
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prase iik hM oftward ^i«|;Te8%%ut tliooe wfao new Mlom hm 
fooUltep9 in the mntk S( irtth are too often obliged either 
to i^roffrade or trace out a labyrinth with many windings. 
It is wmI, howeVeir, that auch a master-spirit shonld in anv 
way have embraced the subject of natural history ,' for it 
has too frequently happened that teen of very stcnril genius^ 
of whose mental institution enthusiasm formed no por- 
,tbn, have imagined themselves devoted to the study. Now, 
even th^ obscurity and mistiness of Buflbn» though perhaps ' 
not always eqo^ to other people's sunsMne, are yet com- 
posed of *< douds of glory,'^ and hence the hold possessed 
by his writings, and by those of aU belonging to the intel- 
lectual class ef observers, to whom truth is as dear as it 
was to AristoHe, but to whom HeverthrieM the eommoo 
sights Off earth 

** do flOmetiniM seem 
AnwMl'A in celMtial light. 
The glory and the fte«hiieM of a dream.* 

The extension which We have given to the history of 
North American tjfuadrupeds in the preceding chapter, and 
which we bestowed in consequence of the greater impoftance 
usually attached to the mammiferous class, riders tieceih 
sary a more restricted selection in the other branelies. We 
regret this the less m relation to the feathered tribes, as an 
araiirable history of Ameriescn bhrds has beeto lately brou^t 
within reach of every class of readers.* We shsSl, how- 
ever, endeavour to exhibit a view of seme of 4he mere 
wmailcable features of that department. 

Among birds of prey, the eagle tribe mttutalk claini o«r 
first attention ; but as it seems to be the practiceof Mrtttralists 
to give the vultures the precedence, we shall adhcM lo ^e 
usual coune. 

The turkey-vulture, or turkey-buzsafd, as it Is culled in 
America {Cathattes aura\ so common in the United ^atee, 
occurs in the central districts eS the fttrwcountries as for 

• American Ortllfbology, <tr the Ifiitiital HiMoty of (ha mrSs of the 
Onlted States. By Alexander WUaon and Cliarlea Lucian Bonapffrte; 
edited by Robert Jameeon, 'Esq., F.RS.E dc L., &c., four volumes, 
Edinbarffh, 1831. In this edition (which forms volumes 78-81 of Oon- 
stable's SfiSbellany) the shbjects are systematically arranged fbf the first 
time, and nmny interesCiiiK additions baVe beea inserted by the dtotkh 
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north as the fifty-fouith degree* It v paitiany migratoiy, 
'even in the middle states, and retires southwards on the ap- 
proach of winter. During their smnmer migration^ a certam 
number of individuals reach the banks of the Saskatdiawan, 
where they usually make their appearance when the month 
of June is far advanced, and after all the other summer- 
butls have arrived and settled in their leafy arboun. 
Though gregarious in the more southern parts of North 
America, where they post together, and also both fly and 
feed in flocks, seldom more than a pair are «een in company 
towards their northern limits. They feed on carrion, whica 
they discover at a great distance by Uie sense of sight alone ; 
for it appears by recent observation that their sense of smeil 
is extremely defective. They usually breed on the stump 
of a decayed tree, and have been observed to return to Um 
same spot for a series of successive years. They are not 
only foul feeders, but sometimes gorge themselves so im- 
moderately as to be incapable for some time afterward 
of taking wing. Mr. Ord has recorded that a man of Dela- 
ware, ol^rving a.ipoup of turkey- buzzards regaling them- 
selves upon the putnd carcass of a horse, and having a mind 
to capture one of them, he cautiously approached the flock, 
and suddenly seized one of the fattest in his arms. The 
indignant vulture, however, immediately disfforged such a 
torrent of filth in his face, as to produce the effect of a 
powerful emetic, and cured him for ever after of all desire 
to catch any more turkey-buzzards. 

The golden-eagle {Aguila chrysatos), of which the ring- 
tail (F. fidmu) is regarded as the young, breeds among the 
sub-alpind recesses of the Rocky Mountains. The tail- 
feathers are higjbly valued by many tribes of American 
Indians for adorning their calumets or pipes of peace. 
The solitary habjjts of these birds, and the usually inacces- 
sible nature of the vast precipices where they hang their 
**procreant cradles," prevent our acquirinp^ much know- 
ledge of the distinctive habits of the species, and hence 
our difficulty in discriminating between the American and 
European kinds. Wilson observed the ring-tail sailing 
along the alpine declivities of the White Mountains of 
New-Hampshire, and over the Highlands of. Hudson^s 
River, and the adult bird, in the plumage of the golden- 
eagle, has also been observed in the United States. The 
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mtAom of this bnrd if Mud to be to acute and lonMghted 
that it ^n discover its prey from a height at which it ia 
kaelf scarcely visible, notwithstanding the breadth of its 
wide-expanded wings. '^A story is current," says Dr. 
Richardson, ** on the plains of the Saikatchawan, of a half> 
breed Indian who was vaunting his prowess before a band 
of his countrymen, and wishing to impress them with a 
belief of his supernatural powers. In the midst of his 
hmrangoe an eagle was observed suspended, as it were, in 
the air directly over his head, upon which, pointing aloft 
with his dagger, which glistened brightly in the sun, he 
called upon the royal Hrd to come down. To his own 
amazement, no less than t^ the consternation of the sup- 
rounding Indians, the eagle seemed to obey the charm, for 
instantly shooting^ down with the velocity of an arrow, it 
impaled itself on the point of his weapon !"* 
• A large and powerful species, more generally known in 
America, though not peculiar to the New M^orld, is the bald* 
eagle {AquUa leueocephala). It resides all the year in the 
United States, but is a bird of passage in those more nortib- 
em countries which lie between Great Slave Lake and Lake 
Superior, Fish form the favourite food of the bald*eagle, 
and there seems something more tyrannical in his mode ot 
obtaining it than altogether accords with the equality of 
republican legislation. " Elevated,** says Wilson, " on the 
high dead limb of some gigantic tree, that commands a wide 
view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems calmly 
to contemplate the motions of the various feathered tribes 
that pursue their bu^ livocations below. The. snow-white 
guUs, slowly winnowmg the air ; the busy trvngc^ coursing 
ak>ng the sands ; trains of dudes, streaming over the sur- 
face; silent and watchful cranes, intent and wading; 
clamorous crows, and uU the winged multitudes that subsist 
by the bounty of this vast liquid magazine ' of nature : 
high over all these hovers one whose action instantly arrests 

* Fkinra BerMdi-Americana, vol. ii , the Birds. By Williain Swainson, 
ttq., F.R.8., F.L.S., dec., and John Richardson, M.D., P.R.S^ P.L.S., 
Sargeon and Namralint to the Expeditions. London, 1831. This skil- 
fbl and beaatifblly illustrated work is one of the most valuable votumes 
which has recently appeared on the subject oTomitholofy j and, viewed In 
eonnexion with the preceding publications of Wilson, C. L. Bonaparte, 
sod Audubon, it goes Ar to complete our knowledge of the ftatMrti 
tribes of the noftbem regions W the New World. 
Aa 
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all hii attention. By his wide cnrmtiire of wing, and sod- 
den suspension in the air, he knows him to be the fish-hawk, 
settling over some devoted victim of the deep. His ey« 
kindles at the sight, and balancing himself, with half-opened 
wings, on the branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid 
as an arrow, from heaven descends the object of his atten- 
tion ; the roar of its wings, reaching the ear as it disappears 
in the deep, making the surges foam around ! At this mo- 
ment the eager looks of the eagle are all ardour, and level- 
ling his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more 
emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in the air 
with screams of exultation. These are the signal for our 
hero, who, launching into the^r, instantly gives chase, and 
' soon gains on the fish-hawk ; each exerts his utmost ta 
mount above the other, displaying in these rencounters the 
most sublime aerial evolutions. The unencumbered eaffle 
rapidly advances, and is just on the point of reaching his 
opponent, when, with a sudden scream, probably of despair 
and honest execration, the latter drops his fish ; the eagle^ 
poising himself for a moment, as if to take a more certain 
aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere 
it reaches the water, and bears his ill-gotten booty silently 
away to the woods.'** 

Of the smaller tribes of the FaJcomda which inhabit the 
fur-countries, we shall satisfy ourselves by a simple enume- 
ration of the names,! and proceed to the nocturnal birds oi 
prey. 

Of the Strigiddf or owls, Mr. Swauison has observed^ 
**They present an assemblage of birds as united among 
themselves as they are distinct from all others. There is, 
we believe, no one species yet discovered which even a 

* American Ornitbolofy, vol. i. p. 98. We quote Praftssor Jsmesoo^ 

edition throoghont this volume. 

i The peregrine fklcon (F. peregrimut)^ the Jerfhicon (F. islmdUeut), 
the American eparrow-hawk (F.8parverhis\ the pigeon-hawk (F. colum- 
t€uiu$), the meriin (F. cbWoa), the goehawk (F. palumbarnu)^ the 
date-coloured hawk (F. Penruylvanicus^ the common bouard (f. 
huteo), the red-tailed or American buzzard (F. boreali$^ the rough-legged 
fhlcon (F. lagopus), the American ring-tail (F. cyaneusJ). The nrwed- 
ing, with three npecies of eagle, raise the amount of northern aocipitrine 
diurnal birds to fourteen. C. L. Bonaparte enumerates seventeen species 
in bis '* Synopsis,'* and has described an eighteenth in his SupplenenC 
to Wilson, uoder the uaxne of Fo^ceCoqpm. Mr.Aoduboi^lnslttswiss 
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•ommon observer would not immediately pronoance to be 
an owl, or would be in danger of confounding with a hawk 
or goat-sucker, the only two ^oups to which the Strigida 
are related in immediate affinity. Yet, although this rela^ 
tionship is too obvious to be doubted, it must be confessed 
tliat a considerable hiatus intervenes between both. Whe- 
ther these will be lessened by future discoveries, or whether 
owls, like the parrots, are in some degree an isolated eroupi 
whose aberrant forms no longer exist, are points which may 
always remain in obscurity." 

The largest of the North American species is the great 
einereons owl (Strix cinerea). It inhabits a vast extent of 
woody ferritory from Hudson's Bay to the Pacific. It is 
'common along the shores of Great Bear Lake, and of course 
in these and other higher latitudes must of necessity pursue 
its prey by daylight, the mantle of night being there a thing 
unknown during the summer season. However, it hunts 
chiefly when the sun is low, and when the shadows of the 
great woods are deep and lengthened ; for it is then that 
the American hares and many murine animals which form 
its fiivonrite food are themselves abroad. On the 23d of 
May, Br. Richardson discovered a nest of the cinereous 
owl, made of sticks and lined with feathers, on the top of a 
lofty balsam poplar-tree. It contained three young, covered 
OTer with a whitish down. He could only set the nest by 
felKng the tree, which was a remarkably thick one ; and 
while the operation was gQing on, the about to be bereaved 
parents flew in anxious and repeated circles above and 
around the objects of their long solicitude, keeping, how- 
ever, so high in the air as to oe beyond gunshot. The 
young were kept alive for a period of two months, after 
which they effected their Escape. This species measures 
about two feet in length from bill to tail. 

The Virginian horned-owl -{Strix Virginiana) is another 
large species peculiar to America, but very widely diffused 

dadieated a new species, nnder the name of Fcdeo Stanteiij to the noble 
president of the Llnnsan Society. Four of Bonaparte** list, via. F. 
plumbetis^ F. mtlanopteruSy F. furcattUt and F. Pentttylvanictu^ B., 
seem to occur only in the southern parts ot the United States, and tbere- 
liKeiU) not fall within our limits; but three others, the Sunley-hawk 
above nanud, along with Buteo SancH'Johannit and B. kyemaUSy are 
sopposed to be northern birds. The aretie range of Mr. Aoduhoa'S 
eooeies is probaUy still lukuowo. 
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^•r tKe New World. It wag killed by Mr. Drammond 
among the Rocky Mountains. It is known to inhabit the 
table4and8 of Mexico, and even the species from the Straits 
of Magellan {Planches EnlumifUes, 586) appears to he iden* 
ticfd. In the United States it is extremely common, and . 
inhabito the fur-countries wherever the timber is of la^ 
site. Its loud nocturnal cries, issuing from the gloomiest 
recesses of the forest, are said to bear a resemblance to a 
hoUow and sepulchral human voice, and have thus been the 
frequent source of alarm to the benighted traveller. A 
party of Scottish Highlanders, in the service of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, happened in a winter's journey to encamp 
mfler nightfall in a dense clump of trees^ the dark tops of 
which, and their lofty stems, ^ve a solemnity to the scene,* 
•trongly excitable of superstitious feelings. The solemn 
effoct was heightened by the discovery of a tomb, which, 
with a nMural taste not unfrequefntly exhibited by the In* 
dians, was placed in the centre of this secluded spot. The 
travellers had finished their evening repiast, and were trim- 
ming their fire for the night, when for the first time the slow 
and dismal tones of the horned-owl feU on their ear. They 
at once concluded that a voice so mysterious and unearthly 
must be the moaning spirit of the departed, whose hallowed 
fane they had disturbed by inadvertently making a fire of the 
timber of his tomb. They consequently passed a long night 
of sleepless fear, and gladly quitted the ill-omened spot 
with the earliest dawn.* , 

In our notices of these and othecwell-known species, we 
consider it unnecessary to enter into any minute descriptive 
details of plumage, preferring rather to illustrate their his- 
tory, distribution, and general modes of life, as more likely 
to interest the majority of readers. In the case, however, 
of any new or remarkable discovery, we may occasionally 
deviate from this rule, and, as an exception to our usual 
practice, we may here take an elegant species recently de* 
scribed for the first time under the name of the arctic or 
white-horned owl {Strix aretica). This fine owl is exceed- 
ingly rare, only a single specimen having been seen by the 
overland exp^itions. It measures about two feet in length. 
Its general colour is white, tinged here and there with brown 

* Fauna BoresU-Americwia, voL U. p. 83. 
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«pofi the doranl aspect, and mariiedwith crowded trftDsvene 
blackish-brown bans and lines. The ground-colour of the 
tinder portion of the plumage is of a brilliant white, banded 
on the throat and flanks. The facial disk is imperfect, the . 
ear-feathers are ample, the tail rounded, the bill short and 
stronff. This bird was killed at Carlton House, in the 
month of May. 

We now enter upon a short consideration of the InseM' 
serial or perching-birds, as they are called by the modem 
systematists. The order includes the Pica and Passeres 
of the Linnnan arrangement. We commence with the 
butcher-birds, genus Lamus. 

The American gray-dirike {Lanius excubitorides of Swain- 
son), a n^wly-ascertained species, bears a great resemblance 
to the ash-cok>ured shrike of Europe. It does not advance 
farther to the northward than the fifty-fourth degree, and 
seems to attain to that latitude only in the meridian of the 
warm and sandy plains of the Saskatchawan, which are ^ 
said to enjoy an earlier spring and longer summer than the 
densely-wooded co^intries between them and Hudson's Bay. 
It builds among willow-bushes, feeds on |prasshoppers, and " 
lays six eggs of a pale yellowish-gray, irregularly spotted 
with ffreen and gray. 

Allied to the shrikes in many particulars are the tyrant 
fly-catchers. The king-bird (Tyrannus intrepidus) is one 
of the most remarkable for the boldness and reckless daring 
which he displays in his attacks on the largest of the feap 
thered race. During the earlier months of summer, his life 
is one continued scene of broil and battle. According to 
Wilson, hawks and crows, the bald-eagle, and the great 
black<^agle, all equally dread an encounter with this daunt- 
less creature, who, as soon as he perceives a bird of prey, how- 
ever powerful, in his neighbourhood, darts into the air, and 
quickly 'ascending above his supposed enemy, pounces with 
violence upon his back, and continues his attack till his own 
domains have been departed from. He is likewise ob- 
noxious to the human race, on account of his love of bees ; 
for he will take post on a fence or garden-tree in the vicinity 
of the hives, and make continual sallies on the industrious . 
insects as they pass to or from their never-ending labours. 
The American ornithologist has given a poetical version of 
Aa2 i 
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eh* life of this liTely ipeciei, of whidi the ibfiowiiif m Hm 
commeiicemeiit : — 

** Firin the ■oath whera ^rut Mpragnon ikmu. 
And boiindleMforestM unknown wilds enclose^ 
Vine-tangled shores tnd suffbcaiing woods, 
Pareh'd ap with heat, or drown'd with pouriiif 
Where each extreme alternately prevails, 
And nature sad their ravages bewails ; 
Lo ! high in air above those traclcleim wastes ; 
With spring's return the king-bird hither hastes ; 
Coasts the famed gulf,* and, Oram his tieight, exptoiM 
Iti thousand streams, lu long indented shores, 
Its plains Immense, wide opening on the day. 
Its lakes and isles, where ft»ther'd millions play; 
All tempt not him : till, gating (torn on high, 
Columbia*!* regions wide below him lie ; 
There end his wand'rings and his wish to roam, 
There lie his native woods, his fields, his home ; 
Down, elreling, he descends, firom arars heighta, 
And on a rull-blown sasiMfVas alights. 

Fatiffued and silent, for a while he views 
His old firequented haunts, and shades recluse ; 
Sees brothers, comrades, every hour arrive,— 
Hears, humming round, the tenants of the hive. 
Love fires his breast ; he woos, and soon is blest, 
Ind in the blooming orchard builds his nest."— 

And so on. The king^bird mi^tes in tammer at least as 
far north as the fifty-seventh parallel. It reaches Carlton 
House in the month of May, and retires soothwan} in 
September. It feeds on insects and wild berries. 

A new species of this genus has been lately described 
under the title of northern tyrant {Tyrantms borealis, 
Swainson). It was shot on the banks of the Saskatcha- 
wan, but nothing is known of its habits. It is consider- 
ably smaller than the preceding, and may at once be dis- 
tinguished from it by its forked tail, not tipped with white. 

Among the MenUida or thrushes we may here mention 
the representative of our water-ouzel, the Ainerican dipper 
{Cindus Americanus), Although ascertained by Mr. W. 
Bullock to he an inhabitant of Mexico, and obtained by Mr. 
Drummond on the eastern declivity of the Rocky Mountains, 
near the sources of the Athabasca River, it does not yet ap- 
pear to have been detected in the intermediate regions of 

*OrMexies. 



ti» United State!. Aeootding to Beaftpane, thii speciefl 
-aeasures eight inches and a half. It is consequently 
longer than the European dipper or water-crQW. The 
general plumage is daxk-ffrayish slate-colour. The lees 
and feet are fli^sb^olour. We as yet know nothing of the 
habits of the Ameriean species, l»ut its European congener 
dwells single or in pairs by the side of clear and swift- 
running stieams. It walks under water in search of prevY 
wading in from the shore, and remaining for some time suo- 
•lerged.* 

The bird called ro6tn, in America is the red-breasted 
Ihrush of Pennant { Turdns migratoritu). It is one of their 
best known and earliest songsters. While the fields are 
yet dappled with snow, they are seen in flocks, and some 
few lively aspirants wili even then mount to the top of a 
post, and make attempts at song. As the season advances 
their notes are universally heard, and as universally belovedv 
and are regarded as the M prelusive symphony" to the great 
concert which is about to burst ere long from numerous 
bills, from every thicket, wood, and field. Although re- 
garded with much of the same feeling as that whioi we 
ourselves entertain towards our own household Inrd, the red- 
breast, they aie, nevertheless, brought to market in great 
numbers, suid Wilson mentions that in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1S07, two young men shot thirty doxen in a single 
excursion. This species Lnhabits iae whole of North 
America from Hudson's Bay to Nootka Sound, and as far 
south as Georgia, though they are said rarely to breed von 
this side the mountains farther south than Virginia. " With- 
in the Arctic Circle," Dr. Richardson has beautifully ob- 
served, ** the woods are silen^ in the bright light of noon- 
day ; but towards midnight, when the sun travels near the 
hoHzon, and the shades of the forest are lengthened, the 
concert commences, and continues till six or seven in the 
morning. Even in thbse remote regions the mistake of 

* While engafed in tbe correction of these sheets for the press, m 
have been (kvirared by 8ir William Jardine with a c<^y of hie yet nn- 
published edition of Wilson's American Ornithology. Many valuable 
notea have heen appended by the editor to iUostrate the generml distribu- 
tion of those grou|)S, of wbich there are American representatives. The 
supplementary volumes by C. L. Bonaparte are included ; and most of 
the pew species discovered or described by Messrs. Swaiason, RiobaNk 
voB, aodAodoboo, are likewisa inserted er r«fenped4a. 
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those natoraliBts who hare aiferted that the feathered tribes 
of America are void of harmony might be fully disproved. 
Indeed, the transition is so sudden from the perfect repose, 
the deathlike silence of an Arctic winter, to the animated 
bustle of summer ; the trees spread their foliage with such 
maffical rapidity, and every succeeding morning opens with 
such agreeable accessions of feathered songsters to swell 
the chorus — their plumage as gay and unimpaired as when 
they enlivened the deep men forests of tropical climes— 
that the return of a northern spring excites in the mind a 
deep feelkig of the beauties of the season, a sense of the 
bounty and providence of the Supreme Being, which is 
cheaply purchased by the tedium of nine months of winter. 
The most verdant lawns and cultivated glades of Europe, 
the most beautiful productions of art, fail in producing 
that exhilaration and joyous buoyancy of mind which we 
have experienced in treading the wilds of Arctic America, 
when their ^nowy covering has been just replaced by an in- 
' fant but vigorous vegetation. It is impossible for the traveller 
to refrain, at such moments, from joininz his aspirations to 
the song which every creature around is pounng forth to 
the Great Creator.'* This is finely said, and loses none of 
its force as proceeding from the pen of one not given to 
affect a sickly sentimentalism, but who has ever h^ to do 
more with the practice than the poetry of life and nature. 
In a simila^ strain so also wrote the divine Milton, — but 
to whom the freshness of spring, the azured mantle of 
the glorious summer, and the varied splendour of -the fer- 
spreading autumnal forests, were then only as visions of 
the past-r- 

** 80 thick a drop serene 
Had qaenek^d Usorbs, or dim suflUsion veilU** . 

Of many beautiful and interesting species of the family 
of the Sylviada which enliven the countries of our present 
inquiry, we shall confine our observations to the blue-biids. 

The common blue-bird {Saxicola sialisy Bon., ErythncM 
WiUonii, Swain.) has the whole of the upper plumage of 
a fine blue, while the throat, neck, breast, and flanks un 
bright orange-brown. The general character and move* 
meats of this bird resemble those of the European red 
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tereast, and he is htOMelf as familiAily known in summer U 
the ehiklren of America, as the robin is to ourselves in the 
winter season; Wilson informs us that the society of the 
Vhie-bird is much courted by^the inhabitants of the countij^ 
and that few farmers neglect to provide for him a snu^ 
Kttle summer-house, ready fitted and rent-free. He is 
■ligratory ever the northern districts, hut a few remain 
throughout the winter in some parts of the United States. 
A newly-discovered species, nearly allied to the preceding^ 
is nsjBed by Mi, Swatnson the Arctic blue-bird {ErythaoL 
Arctica).- Its colour is a Qne ultramarine blue above, be- 
neath greeaish-bltte, and whitish on the lower part of the 
abdoDMn and under tail-coverts. The only specimen pro- 
cured by the overland expedition was shot at Fort Frank- 
lin in July, 1826. It is merely a summer visiter of the fur- 
eountries, and no knowledge of its haunts or habits h|| been 
yet obtained. 

To illustrate the AmpelidtK we shall merely mention the 
American cedar-bird, or chatterer of Carolina, a^ it was 
called by Edwards (BembycilU Americana), This bird was 
regarded by the naturalists of last century as a mere variety 
of the European or Bohemian chatterer. It is, however^ 
a distinct species, of smaller size, and has no white upon 
the wings ; the chin has less black, and the bill is shorter 
and somewhat broader. The European bird has also been 
detected in North America by Mr. Drummond and Dr. 
Richardson. 

The well-known snow-bunting (J^m^ris^ nivalis) ia com- 
mon to the New and Old World. <* Near the large grave,** 
says Captain Lyon, '< was a third pile of stones covering 
the body of a child which was coiled up in the same man- 
ner. A snow-^untii)g had found its way through the loose 
stones wlndi composed this little tomb, and its now for- 
saken, neatly buik nest, was found placed on the neck of 
the child. As the snow-hunting has all the domestic vir- 
tues of our English redbreast, it has always been considered 
by us as the robin of these dreary wilds, and its lively chirp 
md fearless confidence have rendered it respected by tha 
most hungry sportsman. I could not on this occasion view 
its little nest placed on the breast of infancy, without wish- 
ing that I possessed the power <|f poetically expressing the 
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feelihfffi it exdtod.*** The bold navigator' maj^ rest asfored 
that nil simple recital of this circumstance is much more 
effective and pictorial than if he had recourse to a rhyming 
dictionary. The Lapland bunting (E, Lapponica) is also 
found in the northern regions of both continents ; and a 
beautiful species, nearly allied to it, the painted bunting {Plee" 
trophanespicta of Swainson), was lately discovered on the 
banks of the Saskatchewan. For the history and description 
of these, as well as of many beautiful larkp and finches, 
we must refer the reader to the works already mentioned. 

The pine-grosbeak {Pyrrkula enucleator'i is the largest 
of the bullfinch tribe. It measures above eleven inches in 
length. Of the grosbeaks, properly so called (genua CoC' 
cothrau8tes)y the gayest and most remarkable is called the 
evenine-grosbeak (C. vetpertinoj Bon.). It is a common 
inhalAnt of the maple-groves which adorn the plains of 
the Saskatchawan, and is known to the natives by the name 
of seetebasquit'pethaynshj which, being interpreted, signi- 
fies sugar-bird. According to Mr. Swainson's views, this 
is the only genuine species of the genus hitherto discovered 
in America. We owe it to the observance of Mr. Cooper. t 

The scarlet tanager {Tanagra rubra) is one of the most 
brilliant of those southern species which during the summer 
migration shed their lustre over more northern lands. The 
whole plumage, with the exception of the wings and tail, 
is of the most vivid carmine-red. The wing-coverts, pos- 
terior secondaries, and middle tail-feathers are black, and 
form a rich contrast to the other portions of the plumage. 
After the autumnal moult, the male becomes dappled with 
greenish-yellow. The plumage of the female is green above 
and yellow below ; her wings and tail are brownish-black, 
edged with green. Though this species sometimes builds 
in orchards, and visits the chenry-trees for the sake of their 
fruit, it does not firequently approach the habitations of man, 
but prefers the solitude of the umbrageous woods. In ad- 
dition to fruits, its food consists of large winged insects, 
such as wasps, hornets, and humblel^es. The scariet 
tanager is as yet unknown beyond the forty-ninth pandlel, 
and so comes just within the southern, limits of the fiir- 

* Narrative of an A ttampt to reaeh RepQlse Bay 
t Ann. Lye Ktw York, vol. I p. SSO. 
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coanttles. The following interesting narrative is giVen hf 
Alexander Wilson : — *^ Passing through an orchard one 
morning, I caught one of these young bints, that had but 
lately left the nest. I carried it with me about half a 
mile, to show it to my friend Mr. William Bartram ; and 
having procured a cage, hung it up on one of the large pine- 
trees m the botanic gariden, within a few .feet of the nest of 
an orchard-oriole, which also contained youngs hopeful that 
the charity or tenderness of the orioles wouU induce them 
to supply the cravings of the stranger. But charity with 
them, as with too many of the human race, began and ended 
at home. The poor orphan was altogether neglected, not- 
withstanding its plaintive cries ; and as it refused to be fed 
by m^, I was about to return it back to the place where I 
* found it, when, towards the afternoon, a scarlet tanager, no 
doubt its own parent, was seen fluttering round the cage 
endeavouring to get in. Finding this impracticable, he flew 
off and soon returned with fo<^ in his bill, and contiimed 
to feed it till after sunset, taking up his lodgings in the 
higher branches of the same tree. In the morning, almost 
as soon as day broke, he was again seen most actively en- 
gaged in the same affectionate manner ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the insolence of the orioles, continued his benevolent 
^ces the whole day, roosting at night as before. On the 
third or fourth day ne appears extremely solicitous for the 
liberation of his charge, using eveiy expression of distressful 
anxiety, and every cul and invitation tnat nature had put in 
his powers for him to come out. This wa* too much for the 
feelings of my venerable friend ; he procured a ladder, and, 
mounting to the spot where the bird was suspended, opened 
fne cage, took opt the prisoner, and restored him to liberty 
and to his parent, who, with notes of great exultation, ac- 
companied his flight to the woods. The happiness of my 
SKM friend was scarcely less complete, and snowed itself in 
s benevolent countenance ; and I could not refrain saying 
to myself — if such sweet sensations can be derived from a 
simple circumstance of this kind, how exquisite, how un- 
speakably rapturous, must the delight of those individuals 
have been, who have rescued their fellow-beings from death, 
chains, and imprisonment, and restored them to the arms of 
their Mends and relations ! Surely in such godlike actions 
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tSrtae is ito own most abundant zeward !"* Nevet^dtm^ 
M practical ornithology can by no means floorish withoul 
powder and shot, Wilson contihqed to knock down as many 
birds as he required,— and they were many, — Sot the qwc* 
of several succeeding years. Alas ! that the latter wert 
•ofew. 

Mofe allied to the starling tribe is n bird remaikaUe far 
the singularity of its habits^ called the cowpea or cuckoo- 
bunting {Efnberiza ptcoris of Wilson)^ classed ^ Mr* 
Swainson in the genus Molothrus* It irisits the fiir-coun* 
tries in May, and, after ranging as far north as the sixtieth 
parallel, it departs in SeptenSwr, and coUectrog- in, larg» 
flocks during the ensuing month in PennsjWania, it finaUy 
retires to winter-quartern in Mexico and the most southern 
parts of the United States. It feeds on grain, grass, and 
worms, and is frequently seen perched femiliariy on the 
backs of cattle. But the most remarkable trait in the 
diaracter of this species is its practice Qikf that of our 
own cuckoo) of layui^g its eggs in the nests of other birds, 
and abandoning its future offspring to the ci^e of strangers* 
The yellow-throat and red-eyed fly-catober are most fre- 
quently selected to perform the office of foster-parents. 

Passing over the rice-bird, the Bidtimore priole, the par* 
pie grakle, and others of the Stu/rmdoy we shall here bnefly 
notice the fkmity of the crows. The raven {Oorvut eorax,} 
which occurs in all the four quarters of the globe, is abund- 
ant in the, fuT^countries ; and the carrkm-cTorw (C. earone) 
also occurs there, but appears to be of a less hardy nature, 
as it is seen in the interior in summer only, and does not 
Seem to approach within 500 or 600 miles of Hudson's Bay* 
The magpie (C. pica) is as common in the prairie lands oC 
America as it is in Europe. Several beauti£il jays likewis* 
•ccur in North America. 

We come next to the woodpeckers, whieb are nuraeroo* 
And widely spread over the American continent, asnught !>• 
expected m connexion with the vast forests with which so 
audi of the country is still encumbered. The ivoiy«bilM 

* American Omitbology, vol. ii. p. SSi^ 



woodpecktr (Ptcitt prinfipdis) ii Qiidoabt^dly tfaa noift 
tnsfnificMit of the ^emit. Wlule many of the tnaUir 
IdiMS seek their piey in the oschaid or ■hiid)beiy, amonf 
rails, fences, or prostrate logs, the present o^eciiiB inhmbd 
the BMt towering trees of the forest, ** seeming psfftieujarlj 
attached to those prodigious cypress swamps, whMe crowded 
gifloit sons stretch tt^ir bare and blasted, or moss-hung 
arms, midway to the skies. In tiiese almost inaccessible 
recesses, amid ruinous piles of impendinff timber, his 
trampet4fte notes and loud strokes resound through the 
Bolkary savage wilds, of which he seems the sole lord and 
master.** Tie food of this species, Mr. Audubon informs 
Bs, consists chiefly of b^les, larv«, and large gmbf . N» 
sooner, iioweyer, are the grapes of the forest ripened, than 
they are cAiten by the ivoryAiilled woodpecker with great 
Sfvidity; " I have seen this bird,*' says the last*named ex«> 
eeUent obeeiver, **himg by its claws to the vines, in the 
position so ofUm assiwied by a titmouse, and, reaching 
downwards, help itself to a bunch of grapes with much 
ai^rent pleasure."* Although we have introduced a no- 
tice of this fine spedea^ we are not aware that it extends 
80 far to the north as the countries with which we are at 
present engaged. It is, however, well known in many of 
the United States. A much more noithem species is the 
three-toed woodpecker (P. triiactylu$ of fiwainson), which 
exists in all the forests of sprace-fir that lie between Lake 
Superior and the Arctic Sea. It is the most common of the 
wfwea that occur to the north of Great Slave Lake. 

The varieties of the feathered race ere inexhaustible. 
Each tribe and family contains many fomiliar and weflpre* 
membered species, on the history of which we could dikts 
with pleasure ; but we must of necessity leave even the 
Barnes of many unrecorded. Two frail and fairy beinss, 
however, seemmgly of too delicate a fabric to withstand uie 
rudeness of the northern blasts, now solicit our regard, and 
as they have flown far to obtain it, we mtist here inseita 
compendious history of the North American humming-birds. 
Meanwhile, let us borrow the words of the enthusiastio 
AndidMm. l^ey apply to the ruby-tluoated speeies <7Vo» 

• Onilkotacisal BloKrapby, vol.L p.SM. 
Bb 
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^ulu9 cohihrur linn.). <* No fooner hat tb« Tetommg iem 
again introdiiced tbe yemal season, and caused miUioni of 
plants to expand their leaTes and blossoms to his genial 
beams, than the little homming-biid is seen advancing on 
fairy-wings, carefaUy visiting every opening flow«r-cup, and 
like a curious florist, removing from each the injurious in- 
sects that otherwise would, ere kon^, cause their beauteous 
petals to droop and decay. Poised m the air, it is observed 
peeping cautiously and vHth sparkling eye into their inner- 
most recesses, while the ethereal motions of its pinions, so 
rapid and so light, appear to fan and cool the flower without 
injuring its fragile texture, and produce a delightful mur-. 
murinff sound, well adapted for lulling the insects to repose. 
Then is the moment for the humining-4)iTd to secure thei^ 
Its long delicate bill enters the cup of the flower, and the 

Srotruded double-tubed ton^e, delicately sensible, and im- 
ued with a glutinous sakva, touches each insect in suc- 
cession, and draws it from its lurking-place to be instantly 
swallowed. All this is done in a moment, and the bird, as 
it leaves the flower, sips so small a portion of its liquid 
honey, that the theft, we may suppose, is looked upon with 
a grateful feeling by the flower, which is thus kindly relieved 
from the attacks of her destroyers. 

" The prairies, the orchards, and gardens, nay, the deep- 
est shades^ of the Ibrest, are all visited in their turn, and 
everywhere the little bird meets with pleasure and with 
food. Its forgeous throat in beauty and brilliancy bafliea 
all competition. Now it glows with a flery hue, and again 
it is chansed to the deepest velvety black. The upper parts 
of its delicate body are of resplendent changing green, and 
it throws itself through the air with a swiftness and vivacity 
hardly conceivable. It moves from one flower to another 
like a gleam of light, upwards, downwards, to the right, 
and to the left. In this manner it searches tbe extreme 
northern portions of our country, follewing with great pre- 
caution the advances of the season, and retieat» with 
equal care at the approach of autumn."* 

The nest of this species is formed with a delicacy propor- 
tioned to it»tuiy inmates. The external parts consist of 
m light-gray lichen found on the branches of trees or oa 
I 
* OnOtbolQcical Biography, vol.L p. H8. 
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^ttxyed Fence-rails, and so trimly itrranged aroand the nest, 
as well as at some distance from the spot to which it is at- 
tached, as to appear like a portion of the stem. These little 
pieces of lichen are glaed together, as some say, with the 
saliva of the bird. The next layer consists of a cottony . 
snbstance, and the innermost of silky fibres obtained from 
various plants, but all extremely soil and delicate. In this 
sweet receptacllB the female depositee a single pair of eggs, 
pure white, and of an almost oval form. 

A Virginian gentleman kept two ef these creatures in a 
cage for several months. He supplied them with a mixture 
of honey «nd water. On this they ap^ared to feed ; but 
as the sweet and viscous liquid brought many small flies 
about the cage, the humming-birds were seen to snap at 
Kkd swallow we insects with ^at eagerness. Mi. C W. 
Peaie also succeeded in rearmg two young ones from the 
nest. They used to fly about the room, and would he- 
quently peich on Mrs. Peaie*s shoulder, Wilson hdmself 
took a nest in the summer of 1803, the inhabitants of whidh 
were just about to fly ; indeed one of them flew out by the 
window that «ame evening, and, striking against a wall, 
was killed. The other refused food, and was scarcely alive 
next morning. A lady, however, undertook to nurse it, and 
dissolving a little sugar in her mouth, she thrust in the 
bird's bill, which immediately sucked with great avidity. 
It was kept for three m<mtfas, and daily supplied with loaf- 
sugar dissolved m water. Fresh flowers were also scattered 
every morning around its food ; and in this way it appeared 
gay, active, and full of spirits, and hovered from flower to 
flower as if in its natural state. It never failed to express, 
both by a peculiar motion and a chirping voice, the greatest 
pleasure when its supply of flowers was introduced mto the 
eage. It became die admiration of all beholders, and 
sanguine hopes were entertained that it might be pre- 
served throughout the winter ; but unfortunately it one day 
got at large, and flying about the room in a more excited 
manner than usual, it injured itself in such a way as to die 
•oen after.* The species to which these observations apply 



* In addition to tbe writings of Wilton and Aadubon, consolt, for a 
[nowledce of the hisuny and habits of humming-birds, Mr. Bullock's 
'Six Months in Mexico," and M. Lssson's **Hiatoire des Oiseox 
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ranges ^riiif tb« Mnmner seAscm af &r to tbe aovth a» tjkm 
57th parallel. Dr. Richardson found it on the plains of tlie 
Saskatchawan, and Mr. Dmmmond diseoTered its nest near 
the soarCes of the Elk RiTer. This was composed chiefly 
of the down of an anemone, boand together by a few stalks 
of mos9 and bits of lichen, and had an internal diameter of 
one inch. 

The ether species to which we alluded aboTe was first 
observed by our illustrious navigator Cook, on the banen 
shores of NooUca Sound. It is th^ r^-necked humming- 
bird (Tr^kUui Marii of Latham, and the TroekihM,rufai9 
of OmeHn). It is a supeib species, and ranges to the 
southward at least as ftdr as the tableland of Mexioo, Hear 
Real del Mohte; from Which locality specimens are pre- 
served in the unrivalled collection of Mr. Loddiges. It 
Was traced by Kotsebue along the Pacific shores as far aa 
the sixty-first paralleL The migration of birds has in 
every age afTorded a subject of pleasing speculation to the 
admirers of the never-ending wonders of the natural world; 
but in no instance does it more freely excite 0mt admiratioa 
than when manifested by creatures so frail^ and lantastically 
attjbred in hues 

** Which make the rose's blush <ir beauty pale, 
And dim the rich f •raaiatn's settrlet bhoe." 

Of the lonr-winged And most aerial of the felitheved 
race, the swiulow tribe, many beautiful species inhabit 
America. We shall here notice only the wMte-fironted or 
cliff-swallow (Hirundo lunifrons of Say), discovered near 
the Rocky Mountains by Major Long, it wss seen in gveat 
numbers by Sir John Franklin's party in 1830, while travel- 
ling from Cumberland House to Fort Enterprise. Its cltie^ 
tered nests are frequent on the faces of (he rocky clifik of 
the Barren Orounds, and a number of them made their first 
appearance at Fort Chipewjan on the 36th of June, 1836, 
and immediately built their <iests under the eaves of the 
dwelling-house, which are not more than six feet above a 
bakouy that extended the whole length of the building, fmd 
was a constant promenade. ** They had thus to graze the 
lieads of the passengers on entering their nests, and were 
moreover exposed to the curiosity and depredations of thtf 
children, to whom they were novelties : jet they pieiened 
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tlw dwelfinff-house to the more leily eayftfl of the «tore» 
hoQses, and in the following season returned with aug* 
mented numbers to the same spot. Fort Chi{»ewyan has , 
existed for many years, and trading-posts, though far dis- 
tant from each other, have been est^lished in the fiir-coun- 
triea for a century and a half; yet this, as far as I could 
learn, is the first instance of this species of swallow placing 
itself under the protection of man within the widely-ex- 
tended jands north of the Great Lakes.* What cause 
could have thus suddenly called into action that confidence 
in the hupian race with which the Framer of the Universe 
has endowed this species, in coqunon with others of the 
swallow tribe T't This species is very widely distributed. 
It was transmitted to Professor Jameson from India some 
years ago by the Marchioness of Hastings. 

Passing over the goat-suckers (genus CaprifntUgus)^ 
which are ' frequent and numerous in the northern regions 
of America, we may here record the name of the belted 
kine-fisher {Alcedo tUcyoUf Linn.) as the sole representative 
in the fur-countries of a tribe very widely diffused over all 
the known regions of the earth. It is a bird of passage, 
and winters as far south as the West Indies, although it 
also occurs in Ge<Nrgia and the FlcNridas during that season. 

A more numerous and much more important family of 
• Mids <in 'America) are the Tetraonida or grouse. Nearly 
a dozen species inhabit the fur-countries, and of these the 
largest and most remarkable is the pheasant-tailed grouse 
or cock of the plains {Tetrao uropnasikntis, Bon.). The 
flight of this bird, Mr. Douglas informs us, is slow and un- 
steady, and affords but little amusement to the sportsman. 
Its wings are small, and but feebly feathered in proportion 
to the size ef the bird, which measures from thirty-two to 
thirty-four inches in length, and weighs from six to eight 
pounds. Though it may be said to represent the capercailzie 

* The late governor, De Witt Clinton, has given a very interestinf 
hiatory of the closely-resembling species, H.fulva, which about sixleea 
wars ago began to build its nests on the walls of houses in the WestenI 
States, and has every succeeding aumnier been advancing iaither to the 
eastward. Vide Ann. Lye, New-Yoric, vol. i. p. 156. 

4 Easma Bawsti-Amsrlcann, vol. ii. p. 331. 
Bb2 
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or Wood-grroase (T. urogaUut) in the N«w Woir)d» it difiert 
in this fespect, that it. never {lerehes. Its flesh is dadL- 
cdoured, aitd not particularly good in point of flayour.* 

We shall clorie our account of American land-birds, eom- 
monly so called, by a reference to the passenger-pigeon 
(Columba nugratoria). It may be presumed to be sofii- 
ciently common in America, from a fact, or rather a calcu- 
lation, given by Alexander Wilson. He estimated a fiock 
which continued to pass above him fbr the greater part of a 
day to have been a mile in breadth and 240 miles in length; 
and to have contained (three birds being assigned to every 
square yard) at least two thousand two hundred and thirty 
millions, two hundred and seventy-two thousand pigeons !t 
Mr. Audubon confirms his predecessor's account by a nar* 
rative still more extraordinary,t and adds, thitt aa every 
pigeon consumes fully half a pint of food (chiefy mast), 
the quantity necessary fbr supplying hit flock must have 
amounted to eight millions sevdn hundred and twelve thou- 
sand bushels per day I-^an expensive* (2ooco^ 

Of the order of waders {GrtMaJtoret) none winter in the 
far-countries. They generally arrive about the end of 
April and beginning of May, imd are driven southwirds in 
autumn by the advance of winter, and its hardening influ- 
ence upon the moist grounds and swampy shores, ffom 
which these long-legged gentry draw their principal support 
We shall rest satisfied by furnishing a list of their names 
in the note below.^ 

* ^r th« history and AMeriptlra or the stber AmeHean gnnise^ «mi- 
sttlt Mr. David Doufflas'« paper in tbe Kkh volvine of the Linn. Trans. ; 
Professor Jameson's edition of the American OrnitholO|;y, vol. it. p. ^14, 
and vol. iv. p. 1S9, ^ ; the socond volume of the FaanS BoretUi-Aineri- 
eaaa, p. 343; and my own " nittstrations of Zoology^" vol. L plues ^ 
£7, iO, SI, and correaponding letter-presa. 

t See vol. ii. p. 299. 

t See his interesting hIstorV of the paasengvr^pigeM in IhS lint 
volume of the "Ornithological Biography,'* p. 319-396. 

i^ The aanderling {Calidris arenaria^ Illiger); American ringirfover 
Ciuxrainui seMipednuUuSy Bonap.); kfldeer-ploter (Ch, vms^yvSf 
.inn.); golden-plover (CA. pluvialiSf Linn.?); gray* lap whig (VouftfiiS 
melanogasler^ Bechst.) ; Inmstone {StrepsUtta iHterpreSt Hi.) ; wlioo^ 
1n<c-crane {Gnts Americana, Temm.^ : bn>wn orane (<?. Canadtnaiif 
Temm.); great heron (Xrdea Hen^iai, Linh.); Ameilcad bittara, 
CArdea lentiginoga, Mom.); Amoriean avesei (RetufVir^Mm Amsrr 
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Of the still moire extensite oi^er o^Nataiorei, or '^ 
footed swimtning-birds (Palniipedea)^ we shall present only 
a few brief notices. Birds of this order are fully more re^ 
t&arkable for the texture than the thits of their plumaffe, 
although several species of the duck tribe are likewise ms* 
tinguished by considerable brilliancy of colour. Destined 
to inhabit the seashore, and the banks of lakes and riTers, 
they are much exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, 
and their feathers are providentially rendered very close and 
compact, and abundantly imbued with an oily secretion^ 
through which they become impermeable by moisture. 
This beautiful provision, as I have elsewhere observed,* is 
more indi^nsable tO the economy of the Palmipedes than 
to any other order, as many of them are strictly oceanic, be* 
ing sometimes found 600 leagues from land, and conse^ 
quently having no other place of repose, either by night of 
by day, than the surface of the " injurious sea«*' In adoi*> 
tion to an abundant plumage, the truly aquatic kinds, such 
as ducks and divers, are furnished with a close, and, in some 
instance8,>very valuable down, which preserves them from 
the effects of cold and moisture, and is afterward used in 
the formation of their nests on the arrival of the genial 
season. With the exception of ducks and mergansers, no 
very marked distinction prevails between the plumage of the 

cima, Linn.); long-billed curlew {Nummius hmgiroHtiSi WUs.): 
Hadflonian curieW {N. HudsmticUiy Lath.); Esquimaux curlew (iv. 
Jporeoiu, Lata.); Douglas* sandpiper {Tringa D&uglasii, SwainsA a 
new species not uncomnnon in the fUr countries as lugh as the sixtietb 
parallel; slendershanks sandpiper (T. Aitnanfoprw, Bonap. ?) ; semi- 
palmated sandpiper (T. semipalfnatOi Wils.); purple sandpiper (7. 



tWler {T&tanns semipaInuUtis,T\imm.); teU-tale(7'.voc^«r«t, Sabine): 
Tellow-sbanks tacler (T. ./Sov^eff, Vieillot); red-shank or gaml^t (T. 
oalidris, Becbst.); Bartram's tatier (T. Bartrwnius, Temm.) ; white- 
tailed tatler (T. •ochroptu, Temm.) ; green-rump tatier (T. cfUnropygiiiB, 
Vwail.); great-marbled godwit {Limosaftdoa, Vieill.); Hudsonian god- 
WH {t. HvdtoHtea, Swains.)*. New- York godwit (ScolofMuc Novob^ 
raeenns^ Wils.); Drummond's snipe (Sc. Drummondii, Swains.); 
Wilson's snipe (Se. Wastmii, Temm.) ; yellow-breasted rail (K«Wttt 
IToi}Ol>oracensiSfBtma.p.); Carolina rail {R. Catolinui^ Bonap.); Ameri* 
oka eoot {Fnlita Amendona, Gmel.) ; Wflson's phalaiope (P*. W'i/jonii, 
Sab.); hyperborean phalarope (PA. hyperboreuSf Lath.) ; flat-billed ph4- 
larope {Ph.ftdicarius, Bonap.). 
* UlustraUoos of Zoology, vol. i.^ introdeoiory letter-press to plate t. 
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Mxef . The yonngMiiSer considerably from the tidalts, and 
■eldom attain the perfect plumage till the lapse of one or 
two teasons. 

North America prodncee scTeral grebes (genus Podiceps) 

and sea-swallows {Sterna), About a dozen different kinds 

of gull (Lanu) inhabit both the barren ehoroa and inland 

swamps of the fur-countries. A beautifu] species titled 

, the fork-tailed gull {Lturus Sabinii) is hers reprcaented. 

This bird was discovered by Captain Edward Sabins aa 
a group of three low rocky islands, about twent j mtlcA 
from the mainland, off the west cotLst of Gretniand. 
'* They flew with impetuosity towards persona approaching 
their nests and young; and when one bird of a pair was 
killed, its mate, though separately fired rIj contmued on 
winff close to the spot where it lay.*'* The fork-toiled or 
Sabme gull is one of the most elegant of ihe genus. Ita 
colours, though sufficiently contrasted for variety and liveli- 
ness of effect, are finely harmonized. The colour of the 
head assumes a considerable variety of appearances, accord- 
ing to the direction and degree of light in which it is 
examined; — a tinge of black, brown, blue, ,or purple, 
seeming alternately suffused over the deep lead colour 
which forms the prevailing tone by which the parts are 
nsually characterizied. There appears to be no difference 
in the plumage of the sexes, but the female is rather less 
in size. A solitary example of this species was met in 
Prince Regent's Inlet during Sir Edward Parry's first 
voyage, and in the course of the second voyage many 
were obtained on Melville Peninsula. They arrive in high 
northern latitudes in June, and take their departure south- 
wards as early as the month of Aueust. 

As an example of the northern ducks, we shall confine 
ourselves to the Rocky Mountain golden-eye (C^ng'uZa Bar' 
roet. Rich, and Swains.), a species distinguished from oar 
common golden-eye by the head and upper portion of the 
neck being of a pansy-purple colour, with a large crescent- 
shaped spot of white before each eye. The white speculum 
of the wing is separated from a band of the same colour on 
the coverts by a black stnpe. It is dedicated to Mr. Barrow 
of the Admualty, our chief promoter of those important 

* Ibm. TnuM. vol. zi^. p. tttt. 
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geograpMcal discoreries, from the raoeeff fbl eondnct of 
which each essential benefits have resulted to zoological 
science. 

It appears that the swan lately discovered, or at least 
identified as new to the records of iBritish ornithology, and 
described by Mr. Yarreil* under the name of Bewick's swan 
{Cygnus Beibickii), is an inhabitant of the seacoast within 
the Arctic circle of America. It is much later in its north- 
em migratory movements than its congener the trumpeter- 
swan (C buccinator). According to Lewis and Clarke, it 
winters near the mouth of the Columbia. Its nest is de- 
scribed by CaptainXyon (than whom few describe in a more 
agreeable manner) as built in a peat-moss, and being 
neariy six feet long, four and three-quarters wide, two 
feet high exteriorly, and with a cavity in the inside of a 
foot and a half in diameter. The eggs were brownish- 
white, clouded with a darker tint. A more conmion species 
of swan in the interior of the fiir-countries is the trumpeter 
above named. The great bulk of the skins imported by 
theHudson's Bay Company pertain to this species. 

The white pelican {Pel, onocrotahu) is frequent in the 
fiir-countries as high as the sixty-first parallel. It haunts 
- eddies beneath cascades, and destroys a great quantity of 
. carp and other fish. 

The great northern diver {ColynbuB glaciaUs) is met 
with in considerable numbers in all the lakes of the interior, 
though Seldom observed either in Hudson's Bay or along 
the shores of the Arctic Sea. It flies heavily, but swims 
with great swiftness. ' The black-throated species (C. ArC" 
turns), on the other hand, though common on the coasts of 
Hudson's Bay, more rarely makes its way into the interior. 
Most of the guillemot tribe {Uria troUe, BrunnichH^ gryUCf 
and alle) frequent the Aretic seas of America. 

We shall here clqse our account of the feathered races 
of these northern regions. 

* Lbm. Trans, vol. ztL p. 4tf» 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

8omi Aecmmt of the Fishes and o^wr Zodogwsl Produetwiu 
of the Northern Regions of America. 

8tiirgMii^SaIflBoii-^Troat<^Char-**Cap«lan-— Whit* FMk-^BI«e fltbr- 
0errinf-*^Pike—B4iri>ot— Perch' BuU-head—Nortliern loaeets-^-Tlitfr 
JKatuitJ Preservation from C«ld— More Northern Extension oTTropical 
Porms in America than In Europe— Oees—Bxteneion Westwards of 
tiM HoiMy-bs6~-Diptera--iIelTme Island Spidar-*Butterfliss. 

Thb fishes of the northern regions are of great import- 
ance as articles of food in countries where a notrkioas 
diet is by BO means easy to obtain ; and when, aa we have 
seen in the course of our historical disquisition, tripe de 
roche, burnt bones, and iiir-jackets am too fxeqaently the 
sorry substitutes for better fare. We shall mention a few 
of the characteristic kinds. 

A species of sturgeon ca&ed sterlet (Aecifenser Ruthe* 
uus) abounds in the Saskatchawan. The fishery at Cumber- 
land House is most productive during the spring and summer. 
This is a much smaller species Uian the A, huso. An in- 
dividual weighing 60 pounds is considered large. 

The Coppermine River salmon {Salmo Henm) is liiaped 
like a common salmon, with a somewhat larger head. Its 
eize is inferior to that of the British salmon. U is cacp- 
tured in mat quantities in the leap at Bloody ^all, on the 
Coppermine in the months of July and August. Many 
varieties of trout aiso occur in the lakes and rivers of the 
northern parts of America ; but as the kinds which fee- 
quent our own otherwise well known streams are still 
vaguely indicated Vy naturalists, the reader need net wonder 
that we have little definite information to communicate 
regarding those of such fer distant lands'. The Indians do 
not appear to designate their trouts by specific appellations, 
but use a general term ; the Crees call them namnuecoosf 
the Chipewyans ^^Zooee^nn^ and the Esquimaux arkaUoolL 
The vividness of their spots and markings seems to vary 
with the season ; and the colour and consequent conditioii 
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of the fiesh are likewise liable to change. Thej attam at 
times to an enonnous size ; Br. Richardson frequently ob« , 
served tronts weighing 40 pounds. In Manito or God's 
Lake, they are reported to attain the size of 90 pounds. A 
species nearly allied to the char {S. alpinus)^ but with the 
tail more forked^ and a blunter snout, was taken in a lake 
in Melville Island. 

The capelan or lodde {8. GrtenlanMeus) was observed in 
large shoals along the shallow shores of Bathsrst's In)«t« 
The white fish {Coregonus albus) is ntimeA 4hlooaek by the 
Cqpper Indians, and titiameg by the traders. It varies in 
weight from three to eight pounds, and sometimes attains 
eren a much greater size. It abounds in every take and river 
of the Ameriean arctic regions, and forms a most delicious 
food, being eaten without satiety as almost the sole article 
of diet at some of the trading-posts for a series of years* 
Back's grayling (C signifer) is~the poissotibleu of the fur- 
dealers. ^This beautiful fish prefers the strong rapids, and 
rises eagerly at the artificial fiy. It was foui^ during the 
first ex^ition only in the clear rivers to the northward of 
Great Slave Lake, and measures about 16 inches exclu- 
sive of the caudal fm. The common herring {Ciwpea Ha* 
rengus) was causht in Bathurst Inlet early in the month of 
August; and pike {^sox iadus T) are common 'in all the 
lakes. The burbot {Gadus lota) is likewise a frequent fish 
in eveiT Itd^e and river. It preys indiscriminately on what- 
ever other species it is able to swallow, and in the spring its 
stomach-is generally crammed witl^ray-fish to such a degree 
as to distort the shape of its own body.* It is tittle prized as 
food. There is a kind of perch, sufiSciently common about 
Cumberland House, which resembles our common perch i« 
shape, but at the same time dififers in several respects from 
the European species. Its length to the eaudal fiin is ab^ut 
19 inches. A peculiar cottus {C.vdcariSi Sabine), stmilagr 
in its habits to C. gobioj was founa to occur abundantly on 
^ shores of North Georgia in pools of water led by the 
ebbing of the tide. The largest were not more than two 
inches long.f The six-homed bull-head (C. hexacorni9\ 
IS also frequent in the Arctic seas.t 

* Appendix to Franklin's First Joamey, p. 73i. 
t SupplflHMatto tbe AnNindix to Parry's Ftrst Voyage, p. 818. 
X For some notices er stiells and t>tlier Invertebrate animals of iM 
Cc 
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. We haTe IHtle to taj of the inieots of the northern m» 
fions. Cold is in general advene to the production and 
increase of insect hfe, and even temperate climates are 
mach less productive than tropical ana equatorial regions, 
in relation to those tiny tribM. It is probable» however^ 
that the distribution of many northern species is still un- 
known^ It was formerly supposed that in Iceland there 
were none» and that. even in JNorway there were very few, 
and their absence from those countries was attributed to exr 
cess of cold. Horrebow contradicted this opinion in regard 
tolcehind, although Dr. Hooker, in his interesting " Recol- 
lections" of a tour in that island, states that he met with 
few,* yet Olafsen and Provalsen, during their residence 
there, collected 300 dififerent species in one small valley.f 

Otho Fabricius resided six years in Greenland, an^ col- 
lected only 63 species of the insect classproperly so called4 
In the still higher latitude:of Winter Harbour, where Sir 
Edward Parry sojourned, only six species of insects were 
collected from the beginning of the month of September 
till the August following. In Greenland, according to Mr. 
Kirby, every order of insect has its representatives, except 
Orthoptera and Hemiptera ; but in Melville Island, besides 
these deficiencies, neither coleopterous nor neuropterous 
species were observed ; and even the mosquito, that shrill 
tyrant of the Lapland plains, appears to have ceased from 
troublinff alon^f those hyperborean shores. It must, how* 
' ever, be borne m mind, that insects can escape the extremes 
of cold, not only, as Mr. Macieay observes, by passing cer- 
tain periods in the pupa or torpid state, l>ut also by being 
while in that state usually buned in the earth, where they 
are but slightly sensible even of the most extreme rigour 
of winter. ** What they chiefly require is the presence of 
heat during some period of their existence ; and the greater, 
within certain limits, is the heat, the more active will be 
their vital principle. On the American continent the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold in the course of the year are, as is 
well known, incomparably greater than in places .of tha 

Arctic Reffcrns, eonsnlt the SapptoQieiit above named. See also aList 
of Zoopbytee by Dr. Fleminf , in tbe Appendix to Captain Parry*a 
fieeond Voyage to the Arctic I^fions. \ 

* First edition, p. 973. t Voyage eo Islsads^ t. L 

' t V^aaa Owsnlsnrties 
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latitude in Europe. We maj, tberefore, readily 
conceive how families of insects will inhabit a wider ranffo 
dt latitude in the former country than in the latter. We 
see also how insects may swarm in the very coldest cKmates, 
such as Li^land and Spitsbergen, where the short summer 
can boast of extraordinary rises in the thermometer; be- 
cause the energy of the vital principle in auch animals is, 
within certain Umits, proportionate to the degree of warmth 
to which they may be subjected, and escapes in a mannei 
the severe action of cold."* It is on. the above principles 
also that Mr. Macleay accounts for what certainly at fir^ 
seems an extraordinary circumstance in the geography of 
insects ; namely^ that their tropical structure extends much 
forther north in America tlAtn in Europe, — that is, in a 
manner directly the reverse of that which has been noted 
by botanists to occur in the vegetable kingdom. When we 
examine Copris camifex, Cetonia nitidOf Rutela ^-pundatdf 
and other insects from the neighbourhood of New-York, 
and compare them with species of the same fEunilies from 
Brazil, we shall find their difference of structure infinitely 
less than that which would result from a comjparison of Che 
entomological productions of the environs of Madrid with 
thofie of Uie banks of the Conffo. 

Mr. Macleay admits, that aUhough in his opinion the iiH 
sect tribes suffer less in coM climates t^an nlants, it does 
n6t therefore follow that the prevalence of cold has no effect 
in relation to the destruction or prevention of insect life. 
In truth, the diminution of the number of species becomes 
very conspicuous as we advance towards the poles. But 
this the learned author of the JTorc Entomologies suppose* 
to be owing rather to the short contitmance o? the sunttner 
warmth, than to the lowness of its existing degree. In ao- 
cordanoe widi this view we certainly find that many insects, 
such as gnats, mosquitoes, 6ui. which pass their larva state 
ID water, — thus avoiding the extremest cold, and whose ex- 
istence in the perfect state behog naturally ephemeral, must, 
therefore, sufier little from the shortness of summer, — are 
nowhere more troublesome than among the moors and 
■larshcs of the north. On the other hsM, the number of 
coleopterous species, which, being naturally longer Uved| 

* Baobltaumoio^em, partL p. 41. 
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nquin a mater eontinaance of wazmth, if sensD^ ^Bmiii* 
istiad amid those dreary wastes.* 

Several specimens of a species of caterpillar were found 
in MelviUe Island. They occurred in the vicinity of Salix 
Arctica and Saxifraga opfositifdia^ and a new moth {Bomkyx 
SabiTtit K.) was found in a swampy part of the island. The 
honey-bee (Affis mellifica) is supposed to be not an indige- 
nous but an miported species in America. Our land expe- 
ditions did not observe its occurrence to the north of Canada. 
The Americans have now settled the Missouri, as far as 
the 95th meridian, and it is probable that the New-England 
men, in their journeys westward, carried hives along with 
them. According to Mr. Warden, the honey-bee was not 
found to the westward of the A(issi8sippi prior to the year 
1797 ; but it is now well known, and has been so for a 
considerable time, as hifh up the Missouri as the Maha 
nation ; having proceeded westward 600 miles in fourteen 
years.t Such a distance seems great for these tiny crea- 
tures to advance by the ordinary process of swarming, even 
supposhig that the flight of the new colonies was invariably 
'in a western direction, I| is at the rate of 43 miles a-year; 
but they have, perhaps, been smitten by the Yankee pas- 
sion of settling beyond the clearings.! A wild bee (Apis 
alpiiuh Fah. Bombus Arcticust K.) of a black colour, with the 
base and apex of the thorax and the anterior half of the ah* 
domen pale yellow, is very common within the Arctic Cir- 
cle.^ ** Scarcely any genus of the insect creation has so 
kurge a range as this of Bembus, It is found in the Old 
World and in the New, — and from the limits of phsnoga- 
mous vegetation to the equator ; but its metropolis appears 
to be within the temperate zone. The range of the species 
in question seems limited by the Arctic pirole, and to go 
6om Greenland only westward, for it does not appear to 

* Hora Entomolofica, part i. p. 49. 

t Btatistical, Political, and Historicsl AMoont of tbo United Statss 
of America, vol. iii. p. 139. 

t Dr. Richardson lately informed me, that in the course of bis north- 
ern Journey, he saw some bees in very high latitudes resembling oar 
common bumblebee, bat that he did not at the time ascertain the exact 
species, and the circnmstanees ander which he was then piaocd vnftr- 
ttmatety prevented his preserving specimens of the softer insects. 

$ The insect above alluded to is a distinct species fh>m the Apis 
alpina of Linn., which is black, with the upper side of the ' ' 
all bat the base, covsrad wtth fisrivfiiioiis hair. 
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k&ve been seen In Lapland or Iceland,* or other eaatem 
parts of that ciTcle."t 

Of the dipterous tribes yre shall here mention only the 
ChrroTtomtu fplaris of Kirby. The body is. of a deep black, 
somewhat hairy. Th^ antenne are plumose. The wings 
are rather shorter than the body, of a m jiky hue, with pris- 
matic rejections, and the marginal nervures black. The 
abdomen is slender and hairy. This species seems allied 
to the Tijmlu stercoraria of De Geer, but exceeds it by 
twice the size. Alon^ with Ctenophora Parrii it may be 
said to replace the Cniuxs or gnats which prove so trouble- 
some to navigators and travellers up to a certain high lati- 
tude. ^The species of the genus CAtronomu^, more espe- 
cially, are often seen in our own country dancing in the 
sunbeams even during the depth of winter, when Culex is 
benumbed ; and it was therefore to be expected, a priori^ 
that the former would occupy a higher range, and approach 
nearer the pole than the latter. On the last day of Cap- 
tain Parry's attempt to reach the North Pole over the ice, a 
species of Aphis was found in lat. 82^^ 26^ 44", about lUO 
miles from the nearest known land.t This may be con- 
sidered as the extreme northern boundary of insect life. 

A small spider was seen in great abundance in Melville 
Island, running on the ground, as well as on various plants, 
and leaping when alarmed. Mr. Kirby had an opportunity 
of examinmg only a single specimen, which was so defec- 
tive from injury that he could not name with certainty the 
genus to wluch it belonged ; but from its leaping propen- 
sities it was inferred to belong to Salticut of Latreille. 
To whatever genus it pertains, the specific name of Mel 
tillenM is now bestowed upon it. 

Mr. Scoresby brought a few insects from the east coast 
of West Greenland. Among these were two butterflies, 
Papilio palctno, Linn. {Faun, ttuc, 1041), and Popi/to <2ta, 
Linn. (Fab. 3fan^ ins, ii. p. 61, n. 581V Both of these 
were enumerated for the first time as productions of Green- 
land in the account of his voyage ; for the only butterfly 

* Hooker^ Itooolleetiom of Iceland, lat edition, p. 34. 
t Sappleinent to tbe Appendix to Captain Parry's First VoyagiL 
P.S17. 
t NarratiTe of an Attempt to reaeb the North pole ill Boats. 
Ce3 
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ntt with mi cither cofutl^ Fakrkaos was the PcfOip TiiiZHi 
of Mailer.* 

The enieiMologj ef the northern portioiie of the BMinland 
of America is as jet known only through a few va^e and 
•OBeriiclal notices, from which we can d^nce no positive le- 
sahs, and with which we therefore deem it anneoessaiy ta 
^ trouble the reader. We expect ere long a valuabte conftii*. 
hutioo on the subject from the skilM pen of Mr. Kiibj.f 



CHAPTER IX 

Ciaraetcrutic FeaiureM in the Botany of the Northern Regitrnt 
of America. 

Bfr. BnnmVi Obaermtiom on tbe ratatire P i op w tk w i g of tbo two frest 
DiviaioM of PtoBogamoiu Plants— BeautiAil wnall Willow (Vooi Eoat 
Greenland— Notices of tbe more remarkable Species collected by Dr. 
Richardson— Galinm Tinctorinm— Comus Alba— Phlox Hoodii— VI- 
bnmtim Edule— Axalea Nudicaulis— Lilium Philadelpbienm— BpUo* 
biaia Aagiistifoliiim— Ledom laaftriiam— L. Palustre— Pnuias Virgi- 
niana— Pyros Ovalis— Crepis Nana— Cineraria Congests— Pinus Nigra 
—P. Alba— P. Banksiana— P. Microcarpa— L. Lambertiana- Empo- 
tmm Nigram— Myri«a Gale— Populus Trepida^Popalus Balssmifoia 
-Joniperms Prostrata— Splacbnam Mnioides— DicraatHn Elongatum 
— Gytopbora proboscidea- Hyperborea Pennsylvanica, Mecklenbergii, 
Tellea— Cetraria Richardsonii- Fucus Ceranoides— DiiRculties In tbo 
Determination of Arctic Species— Plants reoeiMhr introduced to tbo 
British Gardens— Lathynis Deeaphyllus— Eutoca Frenklinii— Lnpinas 
Uttoralis— Clarioa Pachella— Gerardia Capitata— New Dodecatbeon 
-'Andromeda Tetragona— Menzieaia Empetrifolia— Azalea Lapponica 
— Dryas Drummondia. 

Al<TB0(jaH» as a subject of scientific and philosophical in- 
vestigation, botany yields in inteiest to none of the other 
branclu^W>f natural history, and although a great poet and 
fffofound observer of nature has asserted that 

** To Urn tfas meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoogbts that do often lie too dse(k for tears,** 

* Seorsia»y*s Journal of a Voyage to the Northoni WbalS'Fishsffy, p. 491. 

t Tbe third volume of Dr. IUcbardson*s Fatina BortmH-Amtriemut^ 
now in preraration, will contain a few notices of Serpents, a deserip 
tioB of the Fishes, an account of tbo laaoets (by Mr. lOrby), sad aliai 
•rTastscea, 
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y«t, owing to the extension which we have aftigned to tho 
Eoological department, oar space we fear will scarcely suffice 
fblr move than a cursory sketch, even with the total exclusion 
of all lachrymose affection. Sereral of out best botanists 
have, of late years, devoted a portion of their attention to the 
flora of the Northern Regions of America; but the subject 
has as yet made little progress beyond the indispensable pre- 
liminary of correct, though probably not yet completed, 
catalogues of certain districts. From these it is scarcely 
possible at present to select any such general features as 
would interest the msjority of our readers ; but wp shall in 
the mean while indicate the sources firom whidi those who 
incline to investigate this branch of science may derive the 
most ample and accurate information. 

A' list of plants, collected in Melville Island l^the officer 
of the first Polar voyage, has been published by Mr. Brown, 
with characters and descriptions of the new spectes.** This 
Account was made up from the herbaria of Captain Sabine^ 
Mr. Edwards, Mr. James Roes, Captain Parry, Mr. Fisher, 
and Mr. Beverley, whose names are here given in the order 
of the extent of their collections. Great difficulty was ex- 
perienced by Mr. Brown in determining many of the species, 
either from their extremely variable cl^racter or the mconv* 
plete condition of the specimens, and occasionally also from 
>ihe want of authentic individuals of an identical or analogous 
nature from other countries, with which the recent acqui- 
sitions might he compared. The plan originally followed 
hy the great Scotch botanist in the preparation of his list 
was more extensive than that finally executed. It included 
remarks on the state and relative proportions of the primary 
divisions and natural orders to which these northern plants 
pertained— « eomparison of that hypeihorean vegetation 
with the productions of nearly similar cHmates — and obser- 
vations on the range of such species as were ascertained to 
be common to Melville Island and other parts of the worid. 
Towards the completion of that plan he had made consider^ 
able progress ; but he found eventually that to have satis- 
feetorily developed some of the subjects just named, would 
not only have required more time than he had then in his 

* SnppleiiMiit to tks Appandix to CspUin Farry'S First Voyage, 
tendon, 1824 
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power to bettow, bat alio a more ample stock of materlrii 
than waa at that period within his reach. If then so skilful 
an obserrer was unable to exhibit any general views on the 
subject, we hold ourselves to stand exciued for their absence 
from this department of our present publication. In the list 
^referred to the reader will find descriptions of several new or 
imperfectly-known genera and species, with admirable illus- 
trarive engravings from the unrivalled pencil of Mr. Bauer. 
In Mr. Brown's eariiest observations on the interesting 
subject of the relative proportions of the two primary din* 
sions of phsnogamous plants, he had arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that from 45° as far as 60^, or perhaps 65° of north 
latitude, the proportion of dicotyledonous to monocotyledo- 
nous plants mdually diifiinished.* From a subsequent 
consideration, nowever, of the list of Greenland plants given 
by Professor Qeisecke,t as well as from what lie had been 
able elsewhere to collect, regarding the vegetation of alpine 
regions, he had supposed it not improtmble that in stiU 
higher latitudes, and M corresponding heights above the 
level of the sea, ''the relative numbers- of these two divisions 
were again inverted \t — ^in the list of Greenland plants just 
referred to, dicotyledones being to monocotyledones as four 
to one, or in neariy the equinoctial ratio ; and in the vege> 
tation of Spitzbergen, as far as it could be judged of from 
the materials hitherto collected, the proportion of dicotyle- 
dones appearing to be still further increased. This inver- 
sion- in the cases now mentioned was found to depend at 
least as much on the reduction of the proportion of grami- 
nee, as on the increase of certain dicotyledonous familie% ^ 
especially saxifrages and crucifers. '* The flora of Mel- 
viUe Island, however, which, as far as relates to the two pri- 
mary divisions of phsnogamous plants, is probably as much 
to be depended on as any local catalogue hitherto published, 
leads to very different conclusions— dicotyledones being in 
the present list to monocotyledones as five to two, or in as 
low a ratio as has been anywhere yet - observed ; while 
the proportion of grasses, instead of being reduced, is neariy 
double what has been found in any other part of the world 

* Flinders* Voyage, II. p. 538. 

t Artiele OreeniAnd, in Brewster's Eneyclopadia. 

% Tackey's Congo, p. 423 . 
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(tee Hmnbol^ in Diet des Sctesces Na^ torn. 18, table at 
p. 416), — ^thifl family forming one-fifth oif the whole pbeno- 
gameus Tegetation."* 

Prior to the publication of the list, from the prefatoiy 
remarks to which the pnMeeding is an extract, a short cata- 
Ibgae of plants collected on the eas^ coast of Greenland 
was published by Mr. Scoresby, with some remarks by Dr. 
Hooker.*^ The female catkins of a willow, allied to Salix 
^arenaria of Smith, are described as extremely beautiful, 
owing to the fine contrast between their ahnost black scales 
and the pure silky whitenms of their germens. This was 
the only arborous plant met with by Mr. Scoresby. Its 
mode of growth was singular ; for although it expanded to 
the extent of several feet, it so accommodated itself to tl^e 
nature of that chilly climate, or was so acted upon by its 
migenial influence, that it only spread laterally, and was, 
never observed to rise higher than two or three mches firom 
the ground.^ 

In the same year with the preceding, the narrative of 
Sir John Franklin's first journey, already so often referred 
to, made its appearance. The appendix to that volume 
(No. vii. p. 729) contains a list of North American plants 
by Dr. Richardson, which, however, is not given as con- 
taining any thing like a full catalogue of the flora of the 
district through which the expedition travelled. During 
their summer journeys only a small portion of time could 
be allotted to botanical researches, luid the constant and 
merer important duties of the ofiicers prevented their aiding 
the doctor at all times in the collection of specimens as 
■eduloosly as they inclined to do. Under unavoidable cir- 
cumstances of a very harassing nature, a large proportion 
of plants may well be su{^posed to have escaped their notice ; 
and the disastrous incidents attending their homeward 
journey across the Barren Grounds, from the shores of 
the Arctic Sea, forced them to bave behind the entire co^ 

* Supplement of tbe Appendix to Captain Parry's First Voyage, 
p. 262. 

t Jotinial of a Voyage to the Northern Whale-fishery, Appen^iZt No 
li.p.410. 

f In connexion %itb tbe last-named work the reader may also consult 
a Catalogue of Pianta collected by William Jam«aon, Esq., surgeon, on 
the west ooaat of Greenland, drawn up by Dr. Qreville, and pablishii 
In the ifemoixsof the Wereeriaa Society, voL iU. p. 426 
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lec^ons formed during the stiinmer of 1821, with the exeep* 
Uon of a few specimens collected on the hanks of the Cop- 
permine River, and which had previously been intrusted 
to Mr. Wentzel's care. Professor Schwegrichen, when 
in London, named the musci, and Dr. Hooker undertook 
the examination of ^tfajp lichenes and fungL Nothing more 
need be said to stamp a high value on those portions of 
the catalogue. 

This, list contains (besides a few specimens described in 
the addenda by Mr. Brown) above 660 species. These am 
referable to various classes in the following numerical pro- 
portions : — 



Monoddphia 1 

Diadelphia St 

dyni^este ^. tt 

Gynandria 8 

MonflBcia 30 

DiflBcla M 

Oypicfunia, 

Filicet 19 

Mawl 7S 

Hepatics 16 

LicbeiUM »1 

Fungi 10 

A1««J 5 



Monandria 8 

Diandria 5 

Triandria 81 

Tetrandria 9 

Pentandria 51 

Hexandria 25 

Repcandria 1 

Oetandria 11 

Decandria 38 

Dodecandria 1 

loowindria 95 

Polyandria ^. 94 

Dydynamia 15 

Tetradynamia 23 

We shall briefly notice a few species, remarkable for their 
economic or other uses. The juice of the Galium Unctonum 
is used indiscriminately with that of G» boreale, by the 
women of the Cree nation, for the purpose of dying their 
porcupine quills. The lead-coloured fruit of Comus alba 
are called bear-berries (musqua-meena) by the Crees, be- 
cause the bear is known to feed and fatten on them. A 
new species of phlox was discovered by the expedition, and 
named Phlox Hoodiif *< as a small tribute,*' Dr. Richardson 
informs us, " to the memory of m^ lamented friend and 
companion, whose genius, had his life been spared, would 
have raised him to a conspicuous station in his profession, 
and rendered him an ornament to any science to which he 
might have chosen to direct his attention." This beautiful 
plant is a strikinff ornament to the plains in the neighbour- 
hood of Carlton House, where it forms large patches, con- 
fpicuous from a distance. The red berries of tl^ Ft^itntNm 
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iitde^ named winter-berries by the Crees, were obeerred to 
be highly ornamental to the woods. The bruised bark of 
the root of Azalea nudicatUis is applied by the Indians to 
recent wounds. The Lilium PhUadelphicum is called 
mouse-root by the Crees, because the common mouse of 
their country (a species of campagnol) is known to feed 
upon its scaly bulbs. The Canadian voyagers use the 
young shoots of Epilohium angustifolium as a pot-herb, un- 
der the name Uherbe fret. The Ledum laHfolmmy some- 
times used as tea, is named kawkee-kee-pucquaw (ever- 
green, or always leaves), and also masksg or medicine, be- 
cause the natives think that the white ricsidents drink its 
infusion as a miedicine. / The Ledum palustre, according to 
Dr. Richardson, forms a better substitute for tea than the 
plant just named. 

The Prunus Virginiana grows to be a handsome small 
tree, rising on the sandy plains of the Saskatchawan to the 
height of twenty feet, and extending as far north as Great 
Slave Lake, where, however, it attains the height of only 
five feet. Its fruit, known under the name of choke-cherrjr, 
is not very edible in the recent state, but forms a desirable 
addition to pemmican when dried and bruised. The Pyrus 
aoalis of Pursh is a cpmmon plant as far north as lat. 62^, 
and abounds in the plains of the Saskatchawan. Its wood 
is greatly esteemed by the Crees, for the formation of ar- 
rows and pipe-stems ; it is hence called bois de fiiche by the 
Canadian voyagers. Its berries, about the size of a pea, 
are the finest fruit in tbe country, and are used by the 
Crees under the name of Messasscootoommeena, both fresh 
and dried. They make excellent puddings. 

Among the Syngenesious plants we shaH signalize only 
two examples. The Crepia nana, a singular species, ap- 
pears to have been noticed by the land-expedition only on 
the banks of the Coppermine River. The polar voyagers 
collected it in Repulse Bay^ Five Hawser Bay, and Lyon 
Inlet. \ 

The Crnerana congesta, described by Mr. Brown,* varies 
from three to seven inches in height. The leaves are some- 
times merely undulated, at other tunes furnished with long, 
spreading, sharp, unequal, tooth-like processes. Genendqr 

, * Appendix l•Bvly*•fUttV«9Fli•,^S79 
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tile ilowen are eoneeted into a Temarkabljr eofiopaei heed' 
bat tn two specimens examined by Dr. Hooker»* sereral o^ 
the flower-stalks spring singly from the axils of the leares 
up the whole length of the stem ; in which case they are 
mostly single-flowered, truncated, and leafy; bat always 
clothed, in common with the inToloere, by a beautifiil long 
and dense silky wool, by which character this species ap- 
pears to be principally distinguished from C, jtahuiria. 
Specimens of this plant were gathered by Dr. Richardson 
m Bathurst Inlet, on the ^hore of the Arctic Sea, on the 
f5th of inly. According to Mr. -Edwards, the individnals 
in Captain Parry's coDectaon, which have elongated flower- 
stalks, were drawn out by having been made to gmw on 
board ship ; at least he has seen such treatment produce 
precisely that effect ; and he adds that in its native place of 
growth he never observe^ the plant otherwise thm remark- 
ably dense and crowded in its inflorescence. 

The blackr American spruce {Pmut nigra^ Lamb.) is 
Ibund in swampy situations as fear north as laU flS^^^where it 
terminates along with the Behda pap^mcea. The white 
American spruce (P. alba. Lamb.) is mentioned bj Dc 
Richardson as the most northern tree which came und^ his 
observation. ^On the Copperqune River, within twenty 
anles ef the Arctic Sea, it attains the height of twenty feet 
or more. Its timber is in common use throughout the eouii- 
tryy and its slender roots, denominated Watapehy are indis- 
pensable to canoe-makers for sewing the stips-of bircfa-baik 
together. The resin which it exudes is used for paying 
over the seams of the canoea; and canoes for temporary 
purposes ai^ frequently formed of its own bark. It is the 
only tree that the Esquimaux of the Arctic 1^ have access 
to while growing, and th^ contrive to make pretty strong 
bows by joining pieces of its wood t<»gether."t The Scrub 
or gray pine {Pimus Banksiana, Lamb.)^ in dry sandy acdla, 
prevails to the exclusion of all others. It is a handsome 
tree with long, spreacfing, flexible branches, generally ifur- 
nished wkh whorled curved cones of many years' growth. 
It attains the height of forty feet- and upwaida in fevouiable 
situations ; but the diameter of its trunk is greateic in pfo* 

» Appendix to Carry's Firat Voyase, p. J97. 
t Apr«Bdix 10 FiaaUio*s FInlJwvasgr, p. 791 
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poftfoo to its heiffht than that of the other wom of the 
Gountrf., It ezu&s leaf resin than P. aiba. The Canada 
porcupuM feeds upon its bark ; and its wood* ih>m its light- 
ness and the straightness and toughness of its fibres, is ^ 
highly prised as canoe timbers. It was observed on the 
route of the overland expedition as far nprth as lat. 64^ ; 
but on the sandy banks of the Mackenzie it is said to attain 
to a still higher latitude.* The American larch (P. mtero- 
earpa. Lamb.) was observed in swampy situations from York 
Factory to Point Lake, in lat. 66°. It was, however, of 
dwarfish growth in the lasUnamed locality, seldom exceed- 
ing the height of six or eight ieet. 

One of the most magnificent of the newly-discovered 
Ibrest-trees of North America is Lambert's pine (Ptmu 
Lambertiaruh Doufflas). Its principal localities are probably 
to the south of the districts with which we are here more 
especially interested ; but as its northon boundaries are 
not yet known, and as it forms in itself so fine a feature in 
this department of botany, we cannot leave it altogether 
unnoticed. It covers large districts in Northern Calitomia, 
about a hundred miles from the ocean, in lat. 43° north, 
and extends as far south as 4°. It grows sparingly upon 
low hills, and the undulating country east of a range of 
mountains, running in a soiSh-western direction from the 
Rocky Mountains towards thi* Mca, where the soil consists 
entirely of pure sand. It forms no dense forests like most 
of the other pines of North America, but is seen scattered 
singly over the plains, more after the manner of Pinu$ 
rennosa. The trunk of this gigantic tree attains a height 
of firom 150 to upwards of Sm feet, varying from twenty 
to nearly sixty feet in circumference ; — thus £ur exceeding 

*' The tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwefian hills to be tbe msst 
Of some great smmiral.* 

* Appendix to FrankIin*B First Jonmey, p. 7fl9.— This is tbe only 
Anerican species that makes any approach In habit and appearance to 
the Pinus tylvettris^ commonly called the Scotch fir. A distlnf si^ed 
writer in tbe Quarterly Review ascribed the deterioration of our planta- 
tiont of the last-named tree to the cireomstance c^our nureer)'men find- 
ing it cheaper to import cones flnom Canada, tban to pay for gathering 
them hi Braemar,— a charge, however, fh>m which the traU must b« 
ftolly and flreely acquitted, as the FiMu tylvestria does not in Ikct eilst 
JnAmsrics. 
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Th0 ftem if remaikabljr itniglit, and is dat^tato of 
branches for about two-thirds of its height. The bark is 
uncommonlj smooth for such large timber ; of a light-brown 
colour on the south, and bleached on the north side. The 
branches are rather pendulous, and form an open pyramidal 
head, with that appearance which is peculiar to the abies 
tribe. The leaves are rigid, from four to five inches long, 
of a bright green colour, and grow in fives. The cones are 
pendulous from the extremities of the branches, and when 
ripe measure about eleven inches in circumference at the 
thickest part, and from twelve to sixteen inches in length. 
The scales are lax, rounded, and destitute of spines. The 
seeds are large, eight lines long and four broad, of an oval 
form. Their kernel is sweet and of a pleasant taste. The 
timber is white, soft, and light. It atx>nnds in turpentine 
reservoirs ; its specific gravity is 0*463 ; and the whole tree 
produces an abundance of amber-coloured resin. That 
which exudes from the tree when it is partly burned loses 
its^ usual flavour, and acquires a sweet taste, in which state 
it is used by the natives as sugar, being mixed witl| their 
food.* The seeds also are. eaten when roasted, and they 
are likewise pounded into coarse cakes and stored for winter 
use.f 

Numerous species of willow occur in the Northern Re- 
gions of America, — they are not yet well defined. The 

* Mr. David Dooglas, in Linn. Trant., voL zv., and Edin. New FhO. 
Jdnr. vol. ▼. p. 401. 

t We traet Uwt onracoomfrtisbed correspondent, Dr. Traill, of Liver- 
pool, will excuse oar making the fbllewing /extract flnom one of his 
priTate letters. ** Have you seen Douglas ? I was greatly pleased with 
his intelligence and modesty. He gave me a most interesting sketch of 
his travels beyond the Rocky Mountains, and a simple but apralling 
accoant of the privations of a traveller in that part of the New World. 
The contrast between the vegetation of the western and eastern sides of 
the chain is striking. The variety of oaks, Juglandes, and elms, inter- 

rsed with magnolias and rhododendrons, fbrm the striking psenliari- 
of the eastern,— bat beyond the mountains only one species of oak 
is found, while neither elms, juglandes, nor magnolias occur, and only a 
single rhododendron. Ii is, however, the Ihvoarite haunt of the giant-frine. 
He had measured several mora than 290 feet high,— he saw soms stni 
taller, and took the circumference of a stem denuded. of its bark, which 
. was forty-eight foet in circumforence, and at liX) feet flrom its base still 
bore a dreumference of four and a half feet. The annual ringt on one 
stem were ascertained to be iitiM JkuiMlrad.'' 
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plant which yields the whortleberrr {Empetrum n^rum) {■ 
valuable in these inhospitable regions. Its fruit, after the 
first firosts, is juicy and very pleasant ; it is much sought 
after and carefully hoarded by the different kinds of mar- 
mot, and forms the autumnal food of that species of duck 
.called Anas hyperborea. The Indian women use the buds 
of Myrica gale to die their porcupine quills. The Ameri- 
can trembling poplar {Populus trepida) occurs from Hudson's 
Bay as far to the northward of Great Slave Lake as lat. 
M^. It is found to bum better in a green state than ^y 
other tree rof the country. The form of the leaf-stalk in 
this species is highly curious, and beautifully accords with, 
and accounts for, its continual motion, — ^the upper part be- 
ing rounded, and suddenly, at its junction with the leaf, 
becoming so thin and flat as to have scarcely sufficient 
strength to support it.^ The balsam poplar (P. balsamifera) 
may be said to grow to a greater circuinference than any 
other species^in these northern resions. Although it bums 
badly when green, and gives little heat, its ashes yield a 
sreat quantity of potash. It was traced as far north as 
Clreat Slave Lake, and the south branch of the Mackenzie 
has been named Riviere auz Liards, from its frequent preva^ 
lence in that quarter. Great part of the drif^timber ob- 
served on the shores of the Arctic Sea belonffs to this spe- 
cies o( tree. It is called ugly poplar (matheh-meetoos) by 
the Crees. 

The fruit of the common juniper is known under the 
appellation of crowberry to the last-named nation ; and an- 
other species of that plant, of almost equal frequency (JTu- 
niperus prettrata), grows close to the ground, and sends out 
flageliform branches two yards long. 

Of the Musci we shall here mention the Splachtmm 
mnioides, which is very common on the Barren Grounds, 
where it forms little tufts, the roots of which are found 
always to include the bones of some small animal. Du 
eranum eUmgatum likewise occurs on those desolate districts 
where, with other species of the genus, it forms dense 
tufts very troublesome to pedestrians. These are called 
/^ women's heads'* by the Indians, ** because," say the latter, 
" when you kick them, they do not get out of the way ;"— 
» fine commentary on a life of uiUM>phisti€ated nature, and a 
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bewitiftil UfaMtntiMi of the refined ideae wbioli pnrail ut 
OMuitriee 

<* Wb«e wild in woods the nMt mrago mm.* 

Of Che ' Lkbene% of which there are many species ia 
these northern coantriet, we shall name a few ezamplcHS. 
OyrifphortL probosddea is foand on rocks on the Barrea 
Groands, and is more abundant towards the Arctic Sea 
than O, kywerborea. These two species, in common with 
O, Penntynamea and MeckUnbergti^ were fomid in greater 
or less abundance in almost. all rocky places throagfaont the 
northern portions of the over-land journey. They were all 
four used as food ; but as our traTellers had not the means 
of extracting the bitt^ principle from them, they proved i»* 
jnrions to serera! of the party by inducing severe bowel- 
cemplaints. The Indians reject them all except O, Meek" 
lenbergHy which, when boiled along with fish-roe or other 
animal matter, is agreeable and n^tritioQs. The last-oiamed 
fichen is, however, rather scarce on the Barren Grounds ; 
and Dr. Richardson and his companions were obliged to lo- 
■ort to the other three, which, though they served the pur- 
pose of allaying the appetite, were found to be very intSS^ 
dent in restoring or recruiting strength. The G» vtlUa is 
characteristic of moist and shady rocks, and is consequently 
most luxuriant in woods. It forms a pleasanter food thaa 
any of the species we have named •; but it unfortunately 
occurs but sparingly on the Barren Grounds, where its 
presence would fa^ most desirable. A new plant named 
Cetraria Riehardsonii by Dr. Hooker, was found on these 
grounds generally in the trades of the reindeer. It did 
not appear to occur to the southward of the Great Slave 
Lake. About a score of ftingi were picked up by our sci- 
entific travellers. Exclusive of a conferva, and the frag- 
ment of a fioridea, the Fucks ceranoides was the only dg» 
observed in the Arctic seas.*' 

The Appendix to Captain Parry^s second ▼oyage was 
pablished in 1826, and contains, amonff other highly-priied 
contributions, a botanical Appendix by Dr. Hooker. When 
lbs extent of the collections examined by that accomplished 

* ApfMidix to PraaUia'S nist Jboraey, p. Til. 
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botanitt It cfonsidered, a ffreater accession of new species 
might have been expected than actoally occurred ; but this 
is perhaps to be explained by the circumstance of the coun- 
tries explored during the second voyage being as it were 
intermediate between those previously examined,— Melville 
Island being to the north, and the continental portion of 
America, bordering the Arctic Sea, lying to the soiith of the 
districts to which we at present more immediately refer. 
This, in the opinion of Dr. Hooker, diminished the probability 
of the occurrence of many new species. In point of mere 
number, however, the second celtections very considerably 
exceeded those of the preceding voyage, — and this may be 
explained partly by the more southern latitude in which the 
plants were gathered, and partly by the length of time 
spent in those districts. Dr. Hooker conceives that, as an 
' illustration of the botanical productions of a region extend* 
ing from between tat. 62° to 70° north, his catalogue may 
be regarded as tolerably complete. The variety of crypto-^ 
gamia is particularly great, and the herbaria were in such 
admirable order as to reflect the highest credit on the skill 
and assiduity of the gentlemen by whom they were collected 
and preserved. 

" It may not be amiss," Dr. Hooker observes, " to notice 
here the extre^ie difficulty which attends the determination 
of what ought and what ought not to be considered as good 
species among Arctic plants. Vegetables of our own more 
southern latitudes often assume, in those frigid regions, an 
aspect quite different from what we are accustom<» to see 
them wear ; and which, without referring to ^ very extensive 
series of specimens, might well be supposed to afford de* 
eided marks of specific distinction. Mr. Brown seems to be 
fully aware of this, and he speaks with caution of the 
identity of several of his new species. In more than one 
instance, after having drawn out a description of a supposed 
new individual, I have found cause to alter my opinion con- 
cerning it, and finally to consider it only as a variety of a well- 
known kind ; nor shall I be surprised if future observations 
should show that my SaxifragtL ptajUagmifoUa must be 
united to 8. nivalis^ and my Ckrysanth^num grandiftarum 
to C. inodorumt though at first sight nothing can appea^r 
more distinct."* 
* Appendix 10 Farry^Seeond Voyage to tbsAietteBsgises, p. ML ■ 
Dd2 
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We diaH emcUide thi» branch of th* ■object bj a few 
■itceUaneoiM nolicet of lecently-dMCOTored ipecies. 

The teB-leaved everlmsting pea (Laikynu ieeaphii^utty 
' wii feiuid on the. banks of the Saskatchawan by Dr. EUeh- 
mimn and Mr. Djummond. It k adorned by fine heads of 
iewers, of a hnghl red cehNir before expansion, bat whiqh 
btcoine*pwrple as they open* This is an exceedinghf 
emamoMalplant* meaenring about three feet in beieht. U 
was first rused in this cenntiy by Mr. Patrick NeiU, ef 
Canonmills, a gentleman well known for hisencoonigemeat 
•f kocticakttfe, and for his geneiai attainments in many 
braa^es of natural science. 

FrankMn^s enloca {Eut^a FrMiMimi),* This inteiesU 
lug anniial was discovered by Dr. Richardson daring the 
first over-land expedition. It was iswbd. grownig in abun- 
dance among trees that had been destroys by fie^ on the 
banks of t& Missinnippi, and was named by Mr. Browa 
in hoAonr of the leader of the gallant band.t It has now 
become well known in our gardens, the seeds collected 
during the second expedition having been pretty veneraUy 
distnhuted. It is a hardy plant, which recommenSs itself 
to notice by the profusion of its bright blue-coloured blo»^ 
•eme.t 

The seashore lupin (JLw^pwmc* HUmrtUiM).^ This om^ 
mental and hardy pevennial was discovered by Mr. Douglas^ 
who lottnd it **|prowing abundantly on the seashore of 
North-west America, Rem Cape Mendocino to Pnget'a 
Sound. Its toogh branching roots axe serviceable in bind* 
lag together the k)Ose sand, and they ate also used by the 
natives of the river Cohimbia as winter food, being pr^ 
pared by the simple process of drawing them through the 
fire until all their motsture is dissipated. The roots are 
then tied up in small bundles, and will keep for sevMal 
months ; wfaea eaten, th^ are roasted on the embers, and 
becosM fiurinaeeoas. The vernacular name of this plant is 
SommaJUan; and it is the liqnorice rooken <tf by Lewisind 
Claik% 9aA by the natvigatocs who have visited the nestle 
west eaast of America. 
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We majT add that Mr. Douglas hai enriched our gaideni 
by> upwards of ten new species of this fine genus. • 

Beautiful Clarkia {Clarkia pidchella),* This haidj an- 
nual deserves its specific name, as it is really one of the 
most beautiful which has been recently introduced into our 

firdens. It was first discovered by Mr. Lewis on the 
ooskoosky and Clarke Rivers, but was afterward found by 
Mr. Douf^las extending, from the great falls of the CohunfaMt 
to the Rocky Mountains, and seeds were forwarded by him 
to the London Horticultural Society. The flowers are 
generally of a fine lilac colour, but a pure white variety is 
also known. 

Mr. Douglas discovered in the northern parts of America, 
and introduced into the British gardens, about fifteen new 
species of Pentstemon, ail of which are ornamental, and 
many exceedingly beautiful herbaceous plants. To the 
same intelligent and indefatigable collector we are also in* 
debted for several fine species of GBnothera or tree primrose. 
We owe to Dr. Richardson and Mr. Drummond the in- 
troduction to our gardens of the following species : — viz. 
GerarduL eapitata^ a handsome perennial ; an apparently 
new species of Dodecatheqny which has flowered this sum- 
mer ii^ the Edinburgh Botanic Garden ; Andromeda tetrth 
govuL^ Menziesia empetnfoliaj Azalea Lapponiea (three ver^ 
beaatifiil small shrubby plants), and Dryas Drutnmondh. 
The last-named plant bears yellow flowers. Of the other 
two known species of the genus, one of which is a native 
of Uw mountains of Scotlwd, the flowers are white. 

* Di; Hooker,iii Bot Msf . t. 9918. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Sketch tf ihe GeologicaL FeaiwreM of some of the Northern 
Vittricte of America, 

Tnun Sabaoil of Hadaon*8 Bay— PrimitiTe Rocks of Hayen River— 
HUl Riyer— Borders of Knee uike— Remarkable Rock-island of Msf- 
netie Inw Ore— Lake Winipeg— Limestone District— Fort Chipewyan 
—Carp Lako— Gneiss Fcvmatioo of the Barren Groands— TransparenC 
Waters of Great Bear Lake— Port Franklin— Bear Lake River- Llf- 
hiite Formation of Mackenzie RiTer-^pontaneoos Fire— Pipe Clay— > 
AUttTial Inlands at the Mouth of the Mackenzie— Copper Mountains— 
Osppermine River— Islands of tlie Arctic Sea— Arctic Shore— Caps 
Barrow— Galena Point— Moore's Bay— Bankes' Peninsala— Barry** 
Island— Cape Croker— Point Tumafain— General Occarrence of tlis 
New Red Sand-Stone— Hood's River- Wilbertbrce Falls— Gneiss For* 
matioa— General Summary. 

Ths gtetX extent of country traveraed by our over-land 
adventurers, the dreary continuance of that univenal snow, 
which 80 long rendered the surface ^f the earth in many 
places almost inaccessible, the frequent journeys in canoes, 
and the difficulties which almost perpetually prevailed in 
the way of transporting weighty articles, prevented a com- 
plete or very satisfactory knowledge beinff obtained of the 
geological structure of the N6rthem Regions of America.* 
For the reasons stated below, we shall here confine our 
observations to certain restricted districts in those regions. 

Between the fifty-sixth and ififly-eighth parallels the west- 
ern shores of Hudson's Bay are extremely flat, and the 
depth of water decreases veiy gradually on approaching 

* In the fourteenth volume of the Family Library, entitled **Nai^ 
ndveof Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seas ahd Regions," the 
reader will And a chapter on ArcUc Geology by Professor Jameson, ia 
which the characteristic formation»ofCberie Island, Jan Mayen's Island. 
Spitzbergen, Old Greenland, and the various insular and continental 
shores explored by the expeditions under Captains Ross and Parry, ara 
described and conunented on. So fkr, therefore, as regards many of ths 
groat North-eastern regions of America, we beg to'refor the reader to 
Professor Jameson's skilAil summary. See also observations on ths 
Rock Specimens collected during the Pint Polar Voyage, by Caiiiles 
XoaiffEsq. SupptemsBt to thsAfpendiz, p. M7. 



them. Br. Richaidson states that in seven fiithoms of , 
water the tops of the trees are just visible iirom a ship's 
deck. Large boulder-stones are scattered over the beach, 
and sometimes form shoals as iar as five miles from shore. 
, These are, of course, troublesome and dangerous to boats. 
Hayes and Nelson Rivers enter Hudson's Bay^about the 
central portion of this quarter. They are separated on 
reaehinff the coast merely by a low alluvial pmnt of land, 
on Y'hich York Factory is stationed. A low and uniformly 
swampy aspect characterizes the surrounding country and 
the banks of Hayes River at least for fifty miles inland. 
The upper soil presents a thin stratum ■ of halMecayed 
mosses, immediately under which we find a thick bed of 
tenacious and somewhat slaty bluish clay containing boulder- 
stones. Forests, consistinff chiefly of spruces, larches, and 
poplars, occur, but the individual trees, except under local 
circumstances of a favourable nature, are of a spaiUl size. 

The subsoil is generally frozen, and as it consequently 
retains a great deal of the'surface-water, swamps of sphagna 
and other mosses are always being fonned ; but the bright 
summer days, though long, are few, and as vegetation thus 
decays but slowly, Uttle peat occurs. During a favourable 
season the ground thaws to the depth of al^t four feet ; 
but there still remains, it is said, a frozen bed of ten or 
etfcven feet, beneath which we find loose sand. As the 
earth is not thus permanently frozen in the interior countries 
of North America, the ungenial condition of the soil about 
York Factory ought probably to be attributed to the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, which is too much encumbered with 
ice during winter to mitigate the severity of those naturally 
iirost-bound regions, and being laden along shore with 
numerous icebergs and other insulated masses, even to the 
middle of August, must of course diminish the intensity of 
the summer heat.* 

The boulder-stones just mentioned show that there occur 
in the district of Hayes River several jrimUvoe rocks, such 
as red granite, hornblende rock, gneiss, and syenite ; of the 
transition class, gray wacke ; and of the secondary class, red 
sandstone, belonging probably to the ncw^^xed sandstone 

* Appendix to Franklin's First Jonmey to the Slmns ef Hm Polar 
•sa, p.490. 
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Ibnmition, in which it included the roihegende and Tarie^ 
gmUd sandstone. Two kinds of limestone likewise occur 
in this district. 

The banks of Steel Rimr, the principal branch of the 
Hayes, present the same general characters as those of the 
stream into which it flows. The same may be said of Fox 
and Hill RiVers, the union of which forms the Steel River. 
However, on the lower parts of Hill River the banks are 
more varied in their outlines, and rising more precipitately 
and from a narrow channel, they attain to an elevation of 
neariy 200 feet About a mile below the Rock Portage, 
that IS, about 100 miles from the sea, rocks first occur in 
wUu. They consist of gneiss, and rise in the channel of 
the river Bmm beneath lofty bAnks of clay. This gneiss 
formation seems to extend to Lake Winipeg, and contains 
subordinate beds and veins of granite, and beds of horn- 
blende rock, and mica-slate. At the Swampy Portage a bed 
of red felspar occurs. It contains small grains of epidote, 
and at the Upper Portage homblende-slfte was observed, 
alternating wkh gray ^^neiss, sliffhtly intermingled with 
hornblende, together with beds of quartz rock containing 
precious gamuts. At the Lower Portage on Jack River 
(the name of Hill River after crossing Swampy Lake) a red 
granite occurs. The rocks on Jack River are low, with a 
very spare covering of soil ; the woods are thin, and the 
surrounding country flat. The borders of Knee Lake pre- 
sent similar characters ; but in one spot which was examined 
on account of its exhibiting a more luxuriant growth of 
trees, the soil was still thin, but the subjacent rock con- 
sisted of primitive greenstone, with disseminated iron 
pyrites. .*' About half a mile from the bend or knee of the 
fake,* says Sir John Franklin, *' there is a small rocky 
island, composed of magnetic iron ore, wl^ich afiects the 
magnetic needle at a considerable distance. Having re- 
ceived previous information respecting this circumstance, 
we watched our compasses carefullyi and perceived that thejr 
were affected at the distance of three hundred yards, both 
on the approach to and departure from* the rock : on de- 
creasing the distance they became gradually more and man 
unsteady, and on landing they were rendered useless ; and 
it was evident that the eeneral magnetic influence was 
totally overpowered by the local attraction of the on. 
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When Kater's compass was held near to the groQnd« on the 
north-west side of the island, the needle dipped so mach 
that the card could not be made to traverse by any adjust* 
ment of the hand ; but on moving the same compass about 
^rty yards to the west part of the islet, the needle became 
^horizontal, traversed freely, and pointed to the magnetic 
north."» 

We are indebted to Sir Alexander Mackenzie for the 
valuable obsei^ation, that the principal lakes in these north- 
€(m quarters are interposed between the primitive rocks and 
the secondary strata which lie to the westward of them. 
Of this Lake Winipeg affords a good example. It is a lonff 
narrow sheet of water, bounded on its eastern side by primi- 
tive rocks, which are mostly granitic, while horizontal lime- 
stone strata form its more mdented western shore. 

The north shore of Lake Winipeg is formed into a 
peninsula by Play-Green Lake and Limestone Bay. Steep 
eliffs of clay are here prevalent, similar to those which pre- 
ceded the gneiss in HiU River, but containing rather more 
calcareous matter. The beach is composed of calcareous 
sand, and fragments of water-worn limestone, of which 
there are two kinds ; the one yellowish-white, dull, with 
conchoidal fracture and translucent edges ; the other bluish 
and yellowish-gray, dull, with an earthy fracture and opaque. 
Dr. Richardson did not observe any rocks of the former kind 
in situ in this neighbourhood, althouffh cliffs of the latter 
were apparent on the west ^e of Limestone Bay, and 
continued to bound the lake as far as the mouth of the 
Saskatchawan, and were reported to spread down the whole 
of its western shore. 

The extension of the limestone depositee of Lake Winipeg, 
in a westerly direction, has not been ascertained, but it haii 
been traced as for up the Saskatchawan as Carlton House, 
whete it is at least 280 miles in breadth. 

This limestone extends over a vast tract of country, and 
mi^ in ffeneral be characterized as compact, splinty, and 
yellowish-gray. It is v^ testaceous, and large portions 
of it are entirely composed of bivalve shells. In the journey 
op the Saskatchawan it was traced to the Neepewan, a dis- 
tance of 800^ miles, where it is either succeeded or covered 

* Jonrosy lo the flhons of tiis Folar Sea, p. M. 
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hy e\iSt» of calesreous clay* It is probable tlmt tiie HUM* 
stone formation not only extends over a vast portion of the 
plains, bat also runs parallel to the Rocky Mountains as fia 
as Mackenzie River. Between it and the Rod[y Mountatn% 
rocks of the coal formation occur ; and beds of burning ooal 
hsve been knowji for many years on the upper parts of the 
' Saskatchawan, as well as on the last-named river. One of 
the most marked characteristics of the limestone formation 
is the entire exclusion of foreign beds. It was never ob- 
served in associatioii with any other rock, except, perhaps^ 
on Elk River, where it appeared in contact with compact 
earthy marl and slaggy mineral-pitch, or bituminons sand- 
stone ; and on Coppermine River, where rolled fragments 
of a similar stone were found connected with layers of dark 
flinty slate. Salt springs and lakes exist fh>i|i twelve to 
twenty miles to the northward of Carlton House. 
> In Athabasca Lake Sir John Franklin's party came again 
tipon the edge of the primitive formation. Foit Chqwwyan 
seemed to stand upon a granite rock, and a little to the 
eastward a reddish granite is associated with gray gneiss. 
Granite is the most abundant rock on Slave River ; but it 
disappears about a mile and a> half below the Portage des 
Noyes, and the banks from thenee to Slave Lake are alhi- 
vial. At the mouth of the Yellow Knifo River, and in Lake 
Prosperous, mica-slate prevailed ; and between Rocky and 
Carp Lakes the granite contains many beds of mica^^latey 
often passing into clay-slate. Here the country is tolenrf>ly 
wooded, and white spruce occupy the rocky ntoationsy 
Pinus Banksiana the sandy spots, and aspen the low moist 
places.* 

At Carp Lake the Mils are of lower altitude, the valleys 
are less fertile and have fewer trees, and these features 
seem to characterize the commencement of the gneiss forma- 
tion, which extends over the great district to the eastwaid 
of the Coppermine River, termed by the Indians the Barren 
Groundt, The soil is inimical to almost every species of 
vegetation. The sununits of the hills about Fort fnterprise 
are composed of a durable red granite, and large masses 
of the same substance are scattered over their surface. On 

* Appendix to FianUia's First Jonmey to the Shores of the PMar 

Bss,p.iaii. 



«ii arm of Poutt lialie, fortj-five milai doe nortli of Foil 
Enterpruie, the tocIlb belong to the transition class. The 
tight Mue-eolouTed waters of Great Bear Lttke are very 
transparent, more especially in the vicinity of the primitife 
mountains of M*Tavish Ba;f. A piece of white raff, when 
sunk, did not disappear till it had descended to the depth of 
fifteen fathoms. The surface of Bear Lake is not supposed 
to be 200 feet above the Arctic Sea, and as its depth is much 
greater than that amount of feet, its bottom must consequently 
be below the level of the sea.* At the mouth of Dease's 
River, the hills are five or six hundred feet high, and are 
composed principally, if not entirely, of dolomite, in hori- 
sontal strata. The northern shores of Bear^Lake are loWy 
and skirted by numerous shoals of limestone boulders. At 
the foot of the Scented Grass Hill* a rivulet has made a 
section to the depth of 100 fiset, and there shaly beds are 
seen iiiterstratified with thin layers of blackish-brown earthy- 
looking limestone, containing selenite and pyrites. Globular 
concretions of that stone, and of a poor clay iron-stone, also 
occur m beds in the shale. The surfaces of the slate-clay 
were covered by an. efflorescence of alum and sulphur, and 
many crystals of sulphate of iron lie at the bottom of the 
cliff, and several layers of plumose alum, half an inch in 
thickness, occur in the strata. At the base of Great Bear 
Mountain, the bituminous shale is interstratified with slate- 
clay, and Dr. Richardson found imbedded in the formei* a 
single piece of brown coal, in which the fibrous structure 
of wood is apparent.! 

On the northern shore of Keith Bay,^ about four miles 
from Bear Lake River, stands Fort Franilin, upon a small 
terrace, which is elevated about thirty feet above the lake. 
The bottom of the bay, wherever distinguishable, was ob- 
served to be sandy, and thickly strewed with rounded prinn- 
tivQ boulders of great size, which were particularly abun- 
dant near the river, — and ^ waters of the cape formed by 
Scented Grass Hill were also strewed with large square 
blocks of limestone. All these boulders must have been 
carried from the parent rocks by a current flowing from the 

* In MTsTish Ray, near the ibore of Great Slave Lake, ffarty-flvs 
flrtbooM of lioe did not reach the bottom. Some of the great lakes oT 
Oinada are anppoeed to descend 300 ftet bdow the ** Ocean's brim.'' 

t ApooidU to FiaiikUii*BflseBDd Jooroey, p. •. 
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%ast. Two Tarieties of granite which oceiir amonff then 
were recognised as forming abundant rocks at Fort El2te^• 
prise^ which lies about 170 miles south-east from M.*Tavii4 
Bay. The soil in the vicinity of Fort Franklin is^andy or 
gravelly, and covers to the depth o^ one or two feet a bed 
of clay of unknown thickness. This clay continues firmly 
froxen during the greater portion of the year, and the thaw 
seldom penetrates more than a couple of feet into the sur^ 
iace of the earth. 

Bear Lake River is about seventy miles lon^, from its 
origin in the lake till it falls into the Mackenzie, and its 
brmulth is never less than 160 yards, except at the rapid. 
Sections made by the river generally present sand or clay, 
— the former probably proceeding from the disintegration 
of a friable gray sandstone, which occasionally shows itself 
in the more solid form. The walls of the rajnd are about 
three miles long, and 120 feet high. They are composed 
of horizontal beds, the lower of which consist of an earthy- 
lookinff stone, intermediate between slate-clay and sand- 
stone, having interiorly a dully ellowish-gtay colour. These 
beds are separated by thin slaty layers, of a substance simi- < 
lar in appearance, but harder, which, contain impressions 
of ferns, and from the debris at the bottom of the cliff Dr. 
Richardson gathered impressions of the baric of a tree 
(lepidodendron) and some ammonites in a brown iron-shot 
sandstone. These are regarded by Mr. Sowerby as of a 
new species. They contain sulphate of baiytes, and are 
supposed to be referable to some of the ooUtes near the 
Oxford clay. 

We may here notice the remarkable lignite formation of 
Mackenzie River. The formation which constitutes its 
banks consists of wood-coal in various states, alternating 
with beds of pipe-day, potter's clay (occasionally bitumi- 
nous), slate-clay, gravel, sand, and friable sandstones, and 
occasionally with porcelain-earth. These strata are usually 
horizontal, and as many as four beds of lignite arO exposed 
in some j>laces, of which the upper are above the highest 
river floods of present times. The lignite itself is pretty 
compact when recently detached ; but it soon splits into 
rhomboidal pieces, separable into more or less delicate slaty 
portions. When burnt, it produces little smoke or flame, 
and leaves a brownish-red residuum, not <Hie-tenth of the 
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original balk. But the smell is very fetid, resembling that 
of phosphorus. It was found unfit for welding iron when 
used alone, but it sufficed when mixed with charcoal. 
However, the smell was still most annoying. A frequent 
form of this lignite is ihat of slate, of a dull brownish- 
black colour, with a shining streak. 

These remarkable beds seem to take fire spontaneously 
when exposed to the action of the air. They were found 
burning by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, when he passed 
downwards in 1789, and are supposed to have been on fire 
ever since. Large slip's of the banks take place in conse- 
quence of the destruction of the coal, and it is only when 
the debris has been washed away by the river that good sec- 
tions become visible. ** The beds were on fire ^when we 
visited them ; and the burnt clay, vitrified sand, aggluti- 
nated gravel, dec. gave many spots the appearance of an old 
brick-field."* 

The pipe-clay is also sufficiently sin^lar to deserve a 
special notice. It occurs in beds from six inches to a foot 
in thickness, and chiefly in contact with the lignite. Its 
colour is yellowish-white; in some places, however, it is 
tight lake-red. It is used by the natives as an article of 
food in times of scarcity, and is said to be capable of sus- 
taining life for a considerable time. It is biown to the 
traders under the name of wkUe mud* They wash their 
houses with it. 

The alluvial islands at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
separate the various branches of that great river. These 
islands are either partially or entirely flooded in the spring ; 
their centres are depressed, and are either marshy or occu- 
pied by a lake. Their borders, however, are more elevated, 
and are well clothed by white spruce-trees. These, and 
whatever other trees are produced in the islands, suddenly 
cease to grow about latitude 68° 40'. 

The famous Copper Mountains, so called, consist prin- 
cipally of trap rocks, which seemed to Dr. Richardson to 
be imposed upon the new red sandstone, or the flcetz lime- 
stone which covers it. They rise to a height of eight or 
nine hundred feet above the level of the river, and present 
ft so/tish outline at a distance ; but on a nearer view they 

"- * Appendix to FranUin'M SeeondJouiMy, p. 1^ 
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Mem eompoted of ridges, many of which hai?6 jsrecipitoii* 
•idet. The •mnmito are stony and uneven. The largest 
pieces of copper are found associated with prehnite, and the 
Indians are careful to search for ore wherevex: they obeenre 
pieces of the last-named mineral lying on the surface. The 
original repository or vein of copper ore does not appear to 
have been hitherto observed ; but judging from specimens 
picked up by our overland expeditions, it most probably 
traverses felspathose trap. Ice-chisels have been observed 
in the possession of the Esquimaux measuring twelve or 
Ibarteen inches long, and half an inch in diameter, formed 
of pore copper. 

Another range of trap hills occurs at the distance of 
tea miles to the northward of the Copper Mountains. This 
range is ^bout twenty miles from the Arctic Sea, and be- 
yond it the country is very level, with a subsoil of light 
brownish-red sandstone. These desolate plains nourish 
only a coarse short grass, and the trees, which had previously 
dwindled to scraggy dumps, entirely disappear. 

At the mouth Of the Coppermine River there occurs a 
low ridge of greenstone ; and from thence to Bloody Fall, 
which is a distance of about ten miles, the country is veiy 
level, with the exception of some ridges of trap, by whicn 
it is traversed. The channel of the river is sunk nearly 
150 feet beltfw the level of the surrounding country, and is 
bounded by cliffs of yellowishrwhite sand, and sometimes 
of clay, beneath which beds of greenstone occasionally 
crop out 

The islands in this quarter of the Arctic Sea are invari- 
ably rocky. They present a remarkable uniformity of ap- 
pearance, and are very generally bounded by mural preci- 
pices of trap-rock clinkstone or claystone. But the maib 
shore presents a greater diversity. For sixty miles east- 
ward of Coppermme River, the beach is low and gravelly, 
but towards Tree River the trap rocks reappear and form a 
•teril and rocky coast. At Port Epworth the valleys were 
•tony, and almost entirely destitute of herbage. The rocks 
observed were liver-brown clinkstone porphyry, with a few 
beds of earthy ffreenstone, and the same formation extends 
to the mouth of WentzePs River, to the eastward of which 
a projection of the coast forms Cape Barrow. When Ih, 
fiichardsoa roonded this cape the weather was extremely 
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fb^gy, but the rocks examined consisted of a beantiibl ad- 
mixture of red and gray granite, forming steep and craggy 
peaks which rose abruptly from the water to the height of 
1500 feet. At Detention Harbour the granite hills termi- 
nate abruptly, pr recede from the coast, giving place to less 
elevated strata of gneiss, in which beds of red granite are 
enclosed. A vein of galena was observed running through 
the gneiss for two hundred yards at the spot namra in con- 
sequence Galena Point.* A mass of indurated iron-shot 
slaty clay occurs on the western point of Moore's Bay, and 
the promontory which fonjts the eastern side of that bay is, 
composed of trap rocks and claystone porphyry, whose 
mural precipices constitute the sides of narrow valleys, 
opening at either end towards the sea. An iron-shot clink- 
stone porphyry, with a columnar aspect, prevaOs from 
Moore's Bay to the entrance of Arctic Soimd. The eastern 
^ore of that sound is covered with grass, and scarcely ex- 
hibits any naked rock ; but the clinkstone porphyry reap- 
pears on Bankes's Peninsula, along with an earthy-looking 
greenstone, and forms as usual parallel ranges of muru 
precipice. On Bany's Island the trap rocks form cliffs from 
60 to 160 feet higb, superimposed on thick beds of in- 
durated clay or marl. A red amygdaloidal rock, containing 
beautiful pebbles of camelian, chalcedony, and imbedded 
jaspers, was observed on the north side of the island. 

Trap rocks, for the most part greenstone, and sandstone 
of the new red formation, characterize Sir James Gordon's 
Bay ; but to the north of Fowler's Bay the gneiss reap- 
pears, with beds of granite and hornblende gneiss. Hex- 
agonal crystals of hornblende, above a foot long, were ob- 
served imbedded in the gneiss near Point Evritt, and the 
islands in the offing consisted as usual of floetz trap or por- 
phyrv. Cape Croker is composed of red sandstone, of 
which the debris forms a shelving and utterly barren shore. 
Grayish-white sandstone, associated with or passing into 
slaty-clay, was visible on the northern shore of Melville 
Sound, wherever the barren clayey sand was washed away. 
Cfifis of greenstone, or of clay-stone porphyry, , superim- 
posed on the flat strata, presented the appearance of islands, 
when seen from the opposite coast, as our exploring party 

^ Aj^pendlx to Fraaklin** First Jaatatf, p. fttl. 
£e2 
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vntered the sound, and had the low connecting land heett 
then visible, a tedious and unnecessary circumnayigatioii 
of tlvB sound itself would have been saved. The coast ex- 
hibited the same appearance as &r as Point Turnafain, the 
most eastern point attained by the overland expeditions. 

On a general view, it appears that the new red sandstone 
formation prevails along those portions of the N^th Ame- 
rican Arctic shores. ** All the islands visited,'* says Dr. 
Richanlson, ** were formed of trap or porphyry belonging 
to that formation ; and, judging from similarity of form, 
the rocks of the other islands nelong to the same class. 
The gneiss formation is next in eitent; and, indeed, it 
appears to ran nearly parallel to the coast within the red 
^sandstone from Cape Barrow, across Hood's River above 
Wilberforce Falls, to the bottom of Bathurst's Inlet, and 
from thence to Hope's Bay, on the western side of Melville 
Sound. The only foreign beds we observed in the gneiss 
were granite, perhaps quartz-rock and homblendic. gneiss cs 
syenite. We saw no clay or mica^-slate, nor did we observe 
any formations intermediate between the gneiss and new 
red sandstone ; hor, except at Cape Barrow, where granite 
predominates, any other formation than the two just men* 
tioned. Our opportunities for observation, however, were 
not extensive ; the necessity of proceeding without delay 
limiting our botanical and ^eoffnostical excursions to the 
short period that was required to prepare breakfast or 
supper."* 

From Point Tnmagain the party proceeded to Hood's 
River, which they traced to some distance. Near its mouth 
that river is from 100 to 900 yards fn width, and is bounded 
by steep high banks of clay, reposing on fleets rocks. At 
Wilberforce Falls, which are six or seven miles above the 
second rapid, the river makes a striking descent of about 
250 feet into a chasm, the walls of -which consist, of light- 
red felspathose sandstone, belonging, as Dr. Richardson 
supposes, to the old red sandstone formation, or that which 
lies under coal, and occasionallfr alternates with transition 
rocks, t A short distance above these falls the gneiss format 
tion appears, and produces hills precisely similar to those 
about Fort Enteiprise. On qnittmg Hood's River our ex- 

* Appendix to FnakUB^IUMJouiBsy, p. MS. tJkid,p,SU 
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lAMiBg purty ascended fiom the veUey tbroagh whUsh it 
tfowt, and entered upon an eTen, clayey, and very barren 
district, partially covered by shallow lakes. This plain 
eoontry continued nearly as far as Cracrofl's River, where 
the gneiss reappeared, and presented those bleak hills and 
{»recipices so ohsracteristic of the Barren Grounds. The 
gneiss fonnation was observed to continue without essential 
change to Obstruction Rapid, between Providence and 
Point Lakes, where it united with the Fort Enterprise di»> 
tzict fomnerly alluded to. 

The preceding geognostical details, and others into the 
consideration of which we cannot here enter, render it ap- 
pareat that the general distribution and connexion of the 
hills and mountain-masses of these northern regions are 
nearly the same as geologists have observed to characterize 
•imilar materials in other portions of the earth. The 
primitive rocks occur in their usual reintions ; and gneiss, 
attended by an extremely scanty vegetation, appears to be 
Uie most extensively distributed. Granite was the next in 
firequencf ; after which may be placed mica-^tate. Clay- 
date and protogine were the least abundant The granite 
•f Cape Barrow was intersected by veins of augite ^en- 
stone of the same description ae those which occur m the 
granite districts of Great Britain, and the primitive rocks in 
genetsal were found to be traversed by veins of felspai^ 
quarts, and granite. 

The transition rocks, consisting principally of clay-slate 
and graywacke, boie a strong resemblance to those, in 
Dummes-shire, — a (act which md not fail to attract the 
attention of Dr. Richardson, himself a native of that dis- 
trict. 

In reg^fd to the secondary formations, the fects observed 
hy Dr. Richardson show the existence — First, Of the old 
red sandstone, or that which fies undercoat, and occasionally 
aitemates with transition rocks : Second, Of the coal form- 
ation, which was ascertained to occur in certain districts of 
Mackenzie River, and towards the Rocky Mountains : Third, 
Of the new red or variegated sandstone, an important form- 
ation of considerable extent, which contained, as it is knowa 
to do in the Old World, gypsum and beds of lalt, or of 
mnriatileioui cUy» affoidifig salimi materiali £>r the ioBh 
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pre^ations of the salt springs which issoe from it : Fmirt^ 
Of the secondary limestone belonging to that vast deposite 
which lies above the new. red sandstone, and beneath chalk, 
and which occupies extensive tracts in Britain and other 
parts of Europe : Fifth, Of the secondary trap and porphyry 
rocks, in the composition and character of which one of the 
most interesting features is ondoubtedly the frequent oc- 
currence of native copper, both among the Copper Mourn- 
tains themselves, and along the Arctic shore. 

The alluvial deposites consist, as usual, of sand, gravel, 
rolled blocks, boulder-stones, and the debris of Yarious. 
rocks. We may conclude by observing, in the words of Dr. 
Richardson, to whom we are deeply indebted for the inform- 
ation presented in this volume, that the foregoing details 
make it manifest " that in the regions we traversed the rocks 
of the primitive, transition, secondary, and alluvial classes 
have the same general composition, structure, position, and 
distribution as in other parts of America which ha^e been 
examined ; and as* these agree in all respects with the 
rock formations in Europe and Asia, they may with pro- 
^priety be considered as universal formations — ^parts of a 
grand and harmonious whole — ^the production of In&oite 
Wisdom." 

<< Stand still and behold the wondrous works or 
God, — THE wondrous works or him which is PBRrsoT 

IN KNOWLEDGE.'* 

« Remember that thou MAONirr his work which men 
BEHOLD. Evert man mat see it; men mat behold it 
ATAR orr." 

** O Lord, how MANirOLD are tht works ! in wisdom 

hast thou made them all I THE EARTH IS rU^L Or THT 

riches." 
** Before the mountains were brought roRTH, ok 

EVER THOU HAD8T FORMED THE EARTH AND THE WORLD, 
BTEN rROM BVBSIASTING TO EVERLASTING, THOU ART GoB.*' 
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Tub reader is already aware, thai in the present TolonM 
the discovery of North America, in the reign of Henry YII^ 
has been exclasively ascribed to John Cabot, a Venetian, 
who had setded as a merchant at Bristol. The author of a 
late work* has attributed this noted extension of ideographi- 
cal knowledge solely to the subject of his biography, Sebas- 
tiah Cabot, Uie son of John. According to him, it was Se- 
bastian who projected the expedition in which the discovery 
was made, — ^it was Sebastian who conducted the expedition, 
— it is doubtful whether John Cabot accompanied the voyage 
at all, and it is certain, if he did, it was simply as a merchant 
who traded on his capital. The biographer has brought for- 
ward his arguments in support of this theory, in the fifth 
chapter of his work, entitled Comparative Agency of Jobs 
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and Sebaftitn Cabot ; and it it in theconna of these aiga- 
ments that he hai made an attadc upon the integrity and 
honesty of Richard Haklayt, a writer to whom the mstory 
of maritime discovery is under the deepest obligations. Thesa 
two points, therefore, — the discovery of Norw America, and , 
the credit due to the evidence of tiakluyt, — ^must necessarily 
be considered in conjunction ; and we trust we shall con- 
vince every impartial reader of the Ibcuracy of our asserti<»y 
that John Cabot was the discoverer, and that the attacK 
upon Hakluyt is perfectly unfounded. 

Before, however, proceeding to the more immediate sub- 
let of inquiry, we may be penpitted to say, that although 
It becomes our duty to point out repeated and material errors, 
and in some instances considerable injustice committed by 
the biographer of Cabot, we are anxious to avoid that pe- 
culiar asperity which he has unnecessarily mingled with a 
subject so remote that it may surely be approachtd in a 
spirit of great calmness and impartiality. We wish to em-^ 
ploy no expression which may give a moment's unnecessaiy 
pain to the biographer. His Memoir of Cabot, as may be 
seen from the references to it in the course of this volume, 
has been frequently of use to us. Although rather a piece 
of biographical and historical criticism than a pure biogra- 
phy, it is a meritorious work. ; it points out to the readei 
some recondite sources of information,— its deductions an^ 
arguments are often acute and ingenious, — and, confused 
and deficient as it is in its arrangement, it contains occa- 
sional passages which are eloquently written. But it is im- 
possible not to regret that there is infused into the ^whole 
book a more than ordinary proportion of that bitter and 
querulous spirit which, in a greater or less degreei seems 
inseparable from the lucubrations of the antiquary, — that 
the author has poured abuse, contempt, and ridicule upon 
those who have fallen into errors which he sometimes has, 
and at other times imagines he has, detected, — and that he 
is unscrupulous in imputing, unfair and ungenerous motives 
to those who little deserve such An accusation. Robertson, 
Forster, Henry, Campbell, Southey, Barroiipr, and other able 
writers, are attacked in unmeasured terms, as the arch pro- 
pagators of all that is erroneous and superficial on the sub- 
ject of maritime discovery ; and our excellent friend Rich- 
ard Hakluyt, who has slept in an honoured grave for upwards 
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•f two centunei^ is resuBcitated to be treated only with mora 
unsparing severity. We proceed now to the discussion Of the 
point in question, — ^Who discovered North America 1 The 
hct,. then, that it was John Cabot who projected, fitted 
out, and conducted the expedition by which this discoyery 
was made rests on evidence so conclusive, that it is diffi- 
cult to. imagine how any impartial inquirer can resist its 
force. 

First, There is the original commission or letters-patent 
in Rymer, vol. xii. p. 595, in which John Cabot is evidently 
the principal person intrusted with the undertaking. His 
three sons, Lewb, Sebastian, and Sanchez, are indeed in- 
cluded with him in the patent ; but it is allowed on all 
hands that neither Lewis nor Sanchez accompanied the 
voyage, and Sebastian, although he undoubtedly went along 
with his father, could not then have been more than twenty, 
— an age excluding the idea of his either originating or con* 
ducting the enterprise. 

Secondly, We have the language of the second patent, 
dated the 3d Februaiy, 1498, in which the letters are di- 
rected to John Cabot alone, and he is empowered to sail with 
his ships to the land and isles of late found by the said John, 
m the king's name and commandment, — a piece of evidence 
which, even if it stood single and unsupported, appears to 
be decisive of the question. 

Thirdly, We have the inscription under the contemtK>rary 
portrait oi Sebastian Cabot, painted by Holbein, in which 
he is described as the son of the Venetian, Sir John Cabot, 
who was the first discoverer of the New Land, « Primi In« 
Tentoris Terre Novie sub Henrico VIL, Angliie Rege;'' 
and in the 

Fourth place, A proof of the same fact is to be found in 
the inscription by Clement Adams upon the Map of America 
which he engraved after a drawing of Sebastian Cabot's, 
and in the lirotime of this navigator. In this inscription, 
as already more minutely pointed out,* the principal place 
is given to the &ther, John Cabot, and the son is mentioned, 
as it appears to us, not as commanding the ships or having 
originated the voyage, but simply as accompanying the ex- 
pamtion, 

p. 16. 17. 
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Having fone tlnu far, we are now ready to enter t 
the imreitiffation of the arguments urged by the biograph 
fai faTOur of the claim which he has set up for Sebastian mm 
the sole discoverer ; and here we may remark, that in tfie 
classification o( his evidence he has followed a method 
which is certainly not the best calculated for the manifeeta^ 
lion of truth. He first arranges what he denominates the 
proofs in support of the father ; but those which he enu- 
merates first, and which alone be discusses with minute 
attention, are the weakest that could be selected, and sudt 
as no one who carefully weighs them would place much re- 
liance on ; while the unanswerable evidence is brought in 
last with extreme brevity, and "(fismissed vrith searee any 
observation. 

**The various items of evidence,'* says he, **vrhieh are 
supposed to estlMish the prevailing personid agency of 
John Cabot, may be ranked thus : — 

"1. The Uleged statement of Robert Fabyan. 

*^2. The lanffuage of more recent vrriters as to the chw- 
acter of the father. 

** 8. The appearance of his name in the n»p cot by 
• Clement Adams, and also in the patents. 

*^ As to the first,*' he continues, ** the atithoriCy osuaffy 
referred to is found in Hakhi^t, vol. iii. p. 9, — ' A note of 
Sebastian Cabot*s first discovene ofpartof the Indies, taken 
out of the latter part of Robert Fabyan's Chronicle, not 
hitherto printed, which is in the custodie of M. John Stow, 
a diligent preserver of antiquities. In the 13 yeere of K. 
Henry the 7 (by meanes of one John Cabot, a Venetian, 
which made himselfe very expert and cunning in the know- 
ledge of the circuit of the world, and island of the same, 
as by a sea-card and other demonstrations reasonable he 
shewed), the king caused to man and victuall a ship at Bris- 
tow, to search for an island which he said he knew well*wa9 
rich, and replenished with mat commodities ; which shippe, 
thus manned and victuaUed, at the king's costs, divov 
merchants of London ventured in her smalT stocks, being in 
her, as chief patron, the said Venetian. And in the coat- 
pany of the said ship, sailed also out of Bristow, three or 
foure small ships, fraught with sleight and grosse maiehan- 
itisesy as course cloth, caps» laces^ points, wad other trifles* 
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•ad so depsrtad from BrUtow in tbe btfrwning of If a7» of 
whom, in this maior's time, returned no tidings.' *' 

Thif is tbe paMage which the author of the Memoir has 
•ecQsed Hakluyt of perverting ; and, instead of giving it 
simply as it was furnished by Stow, — of interpolating the 
name of John Cabot. Nor is it difficult to see how he was 
led to make this accusation. It was necessary, in support 
of his Tiews, to show that this alleged statement of Fabyan 
conUined no allusion to John, but actually supported the 
claim of Sebastian Cabot : but this could not be done if 
Hakhiyt has ffiven it fairly ; and in this wapr the bio^r»* 
pher, animated with zeal fbr his theoi^', was unperceptibiy 
^dimwn on to attack the integrity of this writer. Now, be* 
fore considering so grave an accosation against Haklnyt» 
we have one introductory remark to make upon this quota* 
tion from Fd>yan. It is certain that it alludes to the second 
Toyage made to North America by Sebastian Cabot, in the 
year 1498, and not to the first, in which that countiy was 
discovered. Of this the passage contains hitemal evidence 
which is perfectly conclusive. The first voyage took place 
in the twelfth year of Henry VII. This in the thirteenth. 
The first voyage was at the sole expense of the adventurers. 
Of this tbe king bore the expense. The first voyage could 
alkide to no former discovery. This alludes to an island 
which had been already discovered. To ouote the passage, 
therefore, as evidence in &vottr of John Cabot's discovery, 
which has certainly been dime by some modem writers, 
argues a rapid and superficial examination of its contents. 
Certainly Hakluyt does not cite it with this view ; but in* 
dudes it, on the contrary, among those portions of evidence, 
those testimonies, as he calls tlMm, in which the sole glory 
of the earliest voyage to North America is given to Sebastian 
Cabot.* All this may be true, says the memorialist, but it 
does not exculpate Hakluyt. 1 do not accuse him of citintf 
the passage as a proof in fiivour of John Cabot — but of 
altering it so as to mislead other authors : he has " per- 
▼orted** the passage, and has suffered the evidence of his 
^ guilty deed" to Ue about, so as to furnish \Yke means of 
his own conviction. Such is the charge advanced against 
Hakkijt ; and never, we will venture to say, was then s 
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more unfocnided aocnsation, ai will appear when ft t amm 
< to be examined, and yet the argument of the biographer k 
' mgenioua, and it requires some attention to detect ite fJEdlacy. 
The object in the whole matter, it will be observed, wac 
twofold ; first, to show that Robert Fabyan, a contemporary 
author, ascribes the discoveiy of North America to Sebas- 
tian, and not to John Cabot ; and, secondly, to prove that Ha^- 
hiyt has been guilty of dishonestly perverting the passage 
from Fabyan communicated to him by Stow the antiquary* 
How then does he accomplish this ? In the first place, he 
goes to the earliest work of Hakluyt, pubUsbed in 1582, 
where this writer gives for the ^rst time the following ^note 
as to the discovery, which we quote verbatim firom the work^ 
itself, now lying on our table : — 

M A Note of Sebastian Gabotb's Voyage of Discoverie, 
taken out of an old Chronicle written by Robert Fabian, 
some time Alderman of London, whidi is in the custodie 
of John Stow, citizen, a diligent searcher and preservelr 
of antiquities. 

Id tb6 13 This yeere the king (by means of a Venetian 
£ji!k Henrie ^^^ich made himselfe very expert and cunning 
the VII. in knowledge of the circuite of the worlde, and 
1496. islands of the same, as by a carde and other 

demonstratiims reasonable hee shewed) caused to man and 
victuall a shippe at Bristowe, to searche for an ilande, 
whiche hee saide hee knewe well was riche, and replenished 
with riche commodities. AVhich ship, thus manned and 
victualled at the kinge's costs, divers merchaiits of London 
ventured in her small stockes, being in her, as ehiefe patrone, 
the said Venetian, and in tne companie of the said shippe, 
Bristow saylcd also out of Bristowe three or foure small 
sfaips fraught with sleight and grosse merchan- 
dizes, as course cloth, caps, iaces, points, and other trifles, 
Wm. Pur- ^^^ ^^ departed firom Bristowe in the beginning 
chasi Maior of May, of whom, in this Maior's time, returned 
of London, no tidings.'^ 

Having ^ven this quotation fix>m Hakhiyt's publicatioa 
of 1582, the writer of the life next turns to the larger work 
of the same author, published in 1689, and he dliooverf 
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tfittt he has added to the fentenot^ as it atood m 1682, the 
words ** one John Cabot." The passage in the narrative 
of 1689 stands thus : — *^ In the 13 yeere of King Henrie 
the VII. by means of one John Caboty a Vene^an, which 
made himself very expert," dec., the rest of the sentence 
being the same as in 1682. Here then, says he, is manifest 
interpolation and dishonesty; the original passage from 
Fabyan has been alt^ed ; Hakluyt, in 1689, does not give 
it in the same terms as in 1682. Before, however, arriving 
at so strong and uncharitable a conclusion, it must strike 
every reader that the original passage, either as it stands in 
Fabyan, or as it stood in the extract ftimished by Stow from 
Fallen, ought to be carefully examined. Till the passage, 
as it is given by Hakluyt, is compared with one or other of 
these, it is perfectly evident that no charge of alteration or 
interpolation can be made good against him. New, the 
original chronicle of Fabyan, from which Stow took the 

rsage, is lost — and the biographer does not pretend that 
has discovered in the manusenpts of Hakluyt the original 
passage, as extracted by Stow, and sent to this writer-^ 
but he endeavours to supply it in a very singular manner. 
In speakinff of Hakluyt's alleged perversion of the passage, 
as sent by Stow, he observes : — ** Fortunately, we are not 
left to mere conjecture. In 1606 apj^ared Stow's owa 
'Annals.* The simplicity and ffood &ith of this writer are 
so well known, as wett as his mtense reverence for what- 
ever bore the stamp of antiquity, that we have no fear of 
his having committed what in bis eyes would have been 
sacrilege, by changing one syllable of the ori^nal. Let it 
be remembered, then, that Hakluyt relies exclusively on what 
he obtained from Stow ; and in reading the following pas- 
sage from the Annals, we find what doubtless passed into 
Hakhiyt's hands before it was submitted to his perilous 
correction. It occurs at p. 804 of the edition of 1606, and at 
p. 483 of that of 1631. < This year one Sebastian Gaboto, 
a Genoa*9 tonne borne in Brittolf professing himself to be 
expert in the knowledge of the circuit of the world, and 
islands of the same, as by his charts and other reasonable 
demonstrations he shewed, caused the kins to man and 
vietual a khip,' dec. The rest corresponds with the passage 
in Hakluyt. * * * Thus/' continues the biogiaphor^ 
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*< we hsTe the beet evideW that the contempomTy writer, 
whoever he maj have been, made not the eli^tett allonoa 
to the father. Bacon, Speed, Thuannt, 6lc all furnish the 
■ame statement."* 

Such is the passage from the Memoir of Cabot ; and 
thus it appears that the whole of this attack U]^n HaJdiiyt 
rests upon a fact which the biompher imagines he has 
proved, but which in truth is nothing else than a piece of 
the merest and the most vague presumption — namely, that 
Stow furnished Hakluyt, in 16t^ with an extract from 
Fabyan, which, when he himself proceeded, about eighteen 
years after, to compUe his Annals from a long list of writers, 
whose names he has given us in his prefatory paces, he so 
scrupulously copied, that we are entitled to taike it as it 
irtands in the said Annals, and argue upon it as the iden* 
tical passage contained in the lost chronicle of Fabyan. 

But this is not merely gratuitous assumption. There is, 
we think, strong evidence to show that Stow, in composing 
his various wonu, did not, upon the point in question,*- 
tiie disoovery of America,— consult the manuscrijpt of 
Fabyan, although he affirms it to be in his possession, but 
in the multiplicity of his authorities had overlooked it alto- 
gether. The first Summary of Chron^les was published 
by (his industrious antiquary in 1565. A new edition was 
given in 1578, and aeain another edition in 1508. His 
excellent work entitled a Survey of I^ondon and West- 
minster was also published in 1598 ; and it is a remariLable 
circumstance, and one which militates strongly aninst the 
hypothesis of the biographer, that although in the list of 
his authorities prefixed to the edition of his Chronicles in 
1573, and to the Survey of London, there is express men- 
tioii of the manuscript by Fabyan, still, in neither of these 
works is there any allusion made, which we can discover* 
to the voyages of the Cabots, or the discovery of America. 
His work entitled Flores Historiarum, or Annals of Eng^ 
land, was published in 1600, and here, for the first time, is 
the passage regarding the voyage to America introduced ; 
fat which, as we have alreaidy seen, Sebastian Cabot ie 
called «< « Genoa** son.** But it is to be recollected that 
Robert Fabyan was a contemporary of Sebastian Cabot f 

* Msmolror Cabol, p. iL 
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that lie' was a tich merchant and alderman of London ; 
and the probability is, that he was either personally ac- 
quainted with so illustrious a navigator, or at least enjoyed 
the best opportunities of rendering himself master of hitf 
history. It appears to us, therefore, exceedingly improb- 
able that Fabyan should have fallen into the error of de- 
scribing Sebastiah Cabot as a Genoese's son, instead of 
the son of a Venetian. Now, it is a singular circumstance, 
that in the Chronicle of Thomas Lanquette, a work which 
Stow also mentions as in his possession, Sebastian is de- 
scribed as the son of a Genoese, and the discoverer of a 
part of the West Indies^* and this induces us to conjeo- 
ture that the passage in question was taken by Stow, not 
from Fabyan's Chronicle, but from that work. Down to 
1598, he does not appear to have examined Fabyan's trea- 
tise upon the subject of America, or Cabot ; and becoming 
old (he was now in his seventy-sixth year), and failing in 
his memory, it appears extremely probable that he had con^ 
tented himself with a reference to the volume of Lanquette. 
So far, therefore, from admitting the fact which has 
been hastily, and without any sufficient ground, ^assumed 
by the biographer, that the passage in Stow's Annals 
regarding Sebastian Cabot may be considered the very 
extract from Fabyan communicated to Hakluyt, 'we con- 
tend that a minute examination of Stew's historical labours 
proves that, in composing his Annals, he had omitted to 
consult the Chronicle of Fabyan, and had copied some less 
authentic writer — probably the Chronicje of Lanquette. 
What follows from this 1 — First, the whole elaborate accu- 
sation of guilty perversion of the extract from Fabyan, so 
unceremoniously advanced against Hakluyt, falls completely 
to the ground. Secondly, the biographer's supposed pas- 
sage from Fabyan, a contemporary, turns out to be nothing 
more than a quotation from Stow ; and consequently, the 
assertion that the former has described Sebastian Cabot as 
the sole projector and executor of the voyage in which 
North America was dLscoveredi is perfectly unwarrantable. 
The original manuscript of Fabyan, as we have already 

* Barrettfs Bristol, p. 185, 173. I take it for granted that thTs autiior 
must have seen the paaaage which he quotes ; but in the only editioa 
at Lanquette's Chronicle which I have had aa opportuaity-of t 
lag thiBB is no BuchpssssiB. 
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ttatedy if lost ; the original exttact firom it femialied br 
Stow to Hakluyt is also lost ; and without a minute exami 
nation of these two documents, the biographer was not en- 
titled to wound the fnir reputation of this excellent writer, to 
whom the history of n ival discovery is under so many obli- 
gations, by charges without proo^ and innuendoes arising 
mainly out of the errors which he himself has committed. 

But the biographer will perhaps contend that he has al 
least made out one fact against Hakluyt— namely, that in 
1689 he altered the passage from the form in which he gave it 
in 1582 ; and is not this, says he, a dishonest and guilt j 
deed ? To this we answer, — and we think it impossible for 
him to controvert the assertion,— that, admitting the hxtf 
there is no p^ilt or dishonesty in the case. The vitiatiqn 
of the text imputed here to Hakluyt may be considered 
either as a perversion of the real truth, historically con 
sidered, or of the individual passage, or of both. 

First, then, it is to be remarked, that Hakluyt cannot be 
accused of dishonesty, historically speakins, because in 
the passages in questicm he has stated noUiing but the 
truth. It has been already proved that the extract com- 
municated by Stow relates solely to the second voyage of 
1498, planned and fitted out by John Cabot the Venetian, 
and conducted afterward by his son Sebastian ; and the 
alteration of the note, from the words << a Venetian," used 
in 1582, to the words ^one John Cabot, a Venetian," used 
in 1589, only makes it speak with more clearness and accu- 
racy. But, in the second place, Hakluyt, says the biopfra- 
pher, has perverted aifd altered a quotation. There might 
be some apnearance of plausibility in this accusation, if 
Hakluyt had given the passaffe in dispute as a quotation, 
and had thus bound himself down to the common usage 
which compels an author in such a case to insert it word 
for word. But he does not do so. He' warns the reader 
that he is perusing, not a quotation, but a ** ndle made up 
by hhn from an extract communicated by Stow, and taken 
out of the latter part of Robert Fabyan's Chronicle, not 
hitherto printed ;" and having done so, he considered him- 
self at liberty to correct that note, by inserting in it any 
additional information which he had acquired. In 1582, be 
thought that the words, " a Genoa's son, bom in Bristol," 
could not apply to Sebastian Cabot, with whom they were 
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coupled, and he inserts the words, ** a Venetian,** dropping 
the name altogether. In 1589, he had probably become 
acquainted with the second patent, which ascribed the plan 
of the expedition solely to John Cabot ; and he therefore 
added to his note the words, " John Cabot, a Venetian," 
where he speaks of the person who had caused the king to 
man and victual a ship. Even, therefore, if we were to 
admit, which we do not, that a discrepancy had been made 
out between the passages in Hakluyt and the real extract 
trom the Chronicle of Robert Fabyah, we should be eh" 
titled to repel any accusations against his honelty, founded 
upon a basis so extremely «rroneous. 

The memorialist now comes to the consideration of the 
proof as to the '* personal agency of the father in the dis* 
covery of North America, derived from the inscription on 
the map cut by Clement Adams, which Hakluyt states is 
to be seen in her majesty's Privy Gallery at Westminster, 
and in many other ancient merchants* houses.'** And 
here he commences his examination by another unfair 
innuendo against this writer. ** We approach* the statement 
of Hakluyt,*' says he, <* with a conviction that he would 
not hesitate for a moment to interpolate the name of John 
Cabot, if he thought that thereby was secured a better cor- 
respondence with the original "patent." I have convicted 
him (it is thus he argues) of interpolating the quotation 
furnished by Stow from Fabyan, and there is a strong pre- 
sumption he would not hesitate to alter the inscription also. 
V It would, certainly," he remarks, ** require less audacity 
to associate here the name of the father, as it is found in the 
patent, than to do that of which Hakluyt has already been 
convicted."! To this indirect insinuation it may be calmly 
replied, that, as the first attempt to affix guilt upon Hak- 
luyt has been shown to be a total failure, the inscription 
ought to ^ received from his hands with perfect confidence 
that we read it in his work exactly as it was copied by him 
from the original map of Sebastian Cabot, cut by Clement 
Adams. From the manner in which it is given, first in the 
original Latin, and then translated, it professes to be an 
exact quotation ; and even were Hakluyt as guilty a person 
as the biographer represents him, it might be contended 

* See the proof stated. Sapra,p. 10 t Memoir of Cabot p.ia. 
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tfaftt lie would haY« paaied before he committed an aet of 
interpolation, of which the original in the Queen's GaUerjy 
and m many ancient merchants' houses, must have in- 
stantly convicted liim. 

But to proceed. Having thus prepared us to eipect an 
audacious alteration, the biographer endeavours to show 
that those persons who had seen Sebastian Cabot's charts 
and maps, mtroduce no allusion to the father, and he leaves 
the reader to make the inevitable inference a^nst Hakluy t's 
honesty. This writer has quoted an inscnption on Sebas- 
tian Caboti map, which attributes the diBcovery to John 
Cabot. But Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who had seen Sebas- 
tian's charts, makes no allusion to the father ; and Richard 
Willes, who speaks familiarly of the map of this navigator, 
does not mention John ; therefore it is left to the reader 
silently to infer that Hakluyt may have interpolated the 
name of the father. A plain statement of the fact will 
put all this down in an instant : — Hakluyt has narrated in 
the clearest terms that the map to which he alludes, and 
Irom which he copies the inscription, was en^ved by 
Clement Adams ; and the terms of the inscription show 
that it (the inscription) was added by the artist. Sir Hum- 
phrey Oilbeit, on the contrary, just as clearly states, that 
the documents to which he alludes, are " charts of Sebastian 
Cabot, which are to be seen in the queen majesty's Piivy 
Gallery at Whitehall," — evidently meaning the original 
charts drawn by this seaman, and presented to the queen ;* 
and Willes does not mention the engraved map .at all, but 
speaks of a table of Sebastian Cabo^ which the father olf 
Lady Warwick had at Cheynies.t The argument^ there- 
fore, or rather the unfavourable inference created in the 
mind of the reader by the biographer, which derives its 
force from the supposition that Sir Humphrey Gilbert and 
Richard Willes refer to the same document asHakluyt, 
namely, the engraved map by Clement Adams,*falls com- 
pletely to the ground. If there had been any account of 
the first discovery on the charts alluded to by Gilbert, and 
the ** table" mentioned by Willes, and in this account tha 
fother's name had not appeared, there might be some pre* 

• Hskloyt, vol. ill. p. 1ft. 

t History of Travet ia tbe West sod East Indies, p. S82. HsUsm 
voLULp.Sft,S6. 
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mmption agahuit the elder Cabot ; but tbe writer of the 
Memoir does not pretend there was any such account or 
inscription on the charts and the table ; and to infer, from 
the silence of Gilbert and Willes, either that Hakluyt had 
altered the inscription, or that John Cabot could not have 
been the original discoverer, is a remarkable instance of 
vague and inconclusive reasonin|f. 

This is the proper place to notice an extraordinary error, 
or rather series of errors, fallen into by the biographer, re« 
garding' this same ** extract." It is described by Haklujrt 
as an ** extract taken out of the map of Sebastian Cabot, cut 
by Clement Adams, concerning his discovery of the West 
Indies, which is to be seen in her majestie's Privy Oallerj 
at Westminster, and in many other ancient merchants' 
houses.** Clearer words, one would think, could scarcely 
be employed to express the fact that a map engraved by 
Adams hung in the Privy Gallery at Westminster, from 
which Hakluyt, who was much about court, copied the ex- 
tract or inscription which he has given at p. 6. Yet the 
biographer has committed the singular blunder of supposing 
that it was the extract from the map, and not the map itself 
which was hung up in the Privy Gallery at Westminster, 
and that it may be inferred that Hakluyt had never seen 
the original map. ** From the stress,^* says he, ** laid by 
Hakluyt and Purchas on the extract hung up in the Privy 
Gallery at Whitehall, we may infer that they had never 
seen the ori^al map.*'* In this sentence there occurs a 
second error, in imagining that both Hakluyt and Purchas 
refer to the same document. The allusion by Purcbas,t 
however, is to one totally different. This author refers, not 
to any extract taken from the map cut by Clement Adams, 
but to << the words of a great map iti his majest}r*s Privy 
Gallery, of which Sebastian Cabot is often. therein called 
the author, and his picture is therein drawn,** which map, 
Purchas adds in the margin, '* some say was taken out of 
Sir Sebastian Cabot*s map by Clement Adams ;** a sentence 
proving, beyond a doubt, that these writers allude to differ- 
ent works, — ^Hakluyt to the map of Clement Adams, Pur- 
chas to a later one, supposed by some authors to be copied 
^m it. Lastly,^ a succeeding sentence,^ the author of 

* Memoir of Cabot, p. 58. f Pnrchas, voL ill. p, 807. 
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Ilie Memmr, when he hazards the conjectnie that the i 
bj Adams was executed after Cabot's death, and therefon 
without any communication from him, again widely errs 
firom the truth ; for had he consulted F^has he would 
hare found that the map by Adams was published in 1649.* 
Thus, in a sentence which occupies the short space of. 
seven lines, three errors, and these of no trivial importance, 
are coomiitted. The first error is material ; because it in- 
eritably leads the reader to belieye that Hakluyt is only 
giving an extract firom an extract, whereas he is giving an 
extract from an original which he had seen. The second 
error is also impoitant ; because it would induce us to infer 
that Puichas and Hakluyt resolve into one and the same 
witness, whereas Purchas quotes a separate and additional 
testimony ; for, it is to be observed, that, on a map en- 
graved probably some time in the reign of James YL, there 
was copied the same inscription as in the early map in 
1649 ; from which we are entitled to conclude, that in the 
interval nothing had transpired to invalidate the truth of the 
i^iscription. Lastly, the tnird error is most material of all ; 
because its effect is to lead us to consider the Latin inscrip- 
tion copied by Hakluyt from the map by Clement Adams as 
of little oi no weight in evidence, instead of which it is, as 
has already been «iown in the text,t as nearly as pos^bl« 
equivalent to a declaration of Sebastian Cabot himself. 

The laboured endeavour to get rid of the overpowering 
evidenee of the inscription, ^y impeaching the accuracy and 
integrity of the copy furnished by Hakluyt, is thus nnga* 
lariy unsuccessful; and having failed in this point, the 
author of ''the Life of Cabot passes over altogether the 
proof which it contains. This, we think, may be taken fat 
a silent admission that, if correctly given, it proves that 
John Cabot was the discoverer ; and we shall not fiitigue 
the reader by a repetition of the arguments given in the 
text, ^ only reminding him that it is there shown that the 
inscription was vnritten, probably from the information com* 
..municated, either by Sebastian or by some persons who 
accompanied the voyage, and that the map where it occufs 
must have been often seen by this navigator. 
In his examinaaon of the proo& of the personal agensjr 

•PBrclias,vol.flLp.8OT'. t8flPWfP.17 . 
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of John Cabot, the biographer now arriyes at the sppeat- 
ance of his name in the letters-patent granted b^ the king. 
These interesting documents, from their prionty of dat« 
and the importance of their eyidence, every impartial in 
quirer would, we think, have ranked first ; but he at once 
assigns them the last place, and passes them very lightly 
over. ' With the substance of these royal letters the reader 
is already acquainted ;* and it is here sufficient to repeat 
that the commission, in virtue of which the first voyage of 
1497 was undertaken, during which- North Amenca was 
discovered, is granted to Jmu Cabot and his three sons^ 
while the second commission of 1498 is not only granted to 
John Cabot alone, but, alluding to the voyage already made^ 
describes him as the sole discoverer, <* giving him permis- 
sion to lead his ships to the land and isles of late found bv 
the said John in the king*s name, and by his command." 
To escape from this clear and unanswerable assertion in a 
document whose authenticity is higher than that of any 
other which can be produced, the memorialist, trembling 
for his favourite Sebastian, is driven to some very desperate 
and amusing expedients. He first asserts, that the appear- 
ance of the father's name in the first commission or patent 
does not prove that he embarked in either of the expeditions. 
Now, undoubtedly, if the first patent stood alone, the 
father's name in that deed would not conclusively prove 
that he conducted ^he first voyage, although a strong pre* 
sumption that he did so might fairly be founded upon it ; 
but it is evident the two patents, in estimating the evidence, 
must be taken together, and how does the biographer get 
rid of the second, which, in language neither to be evaded 
nor misunderstood, distinctly assens the fact of the dis- 
covery by the said John, and by John only ; for no other 
name but that of the father appears in the deed 1 The 
extraordinary theory by which ne attismpts to elude its 
evidence will best be given in his own words. **The 
second patent," says he, " is to the father alone. If we 
seek a reason for this departure from the original arrange- 
ment, it may be conjectured that some of the sons chose 
to give a different direction to a parental advance and 
their personal exertiona ; and that Uxe head of the family 

* Supra, p. 1ft, 18. 
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thofiflit it to retain sabject to hLi own ditcffottomofy Sm 
posal the proposed inyestment o^ his remaining capitaL 
It it said that one of the sons settled at Venice, and the 
other at Genoa. The recital of the discorerj by the father 
would of course be stated, under the drcamstances, as 
the consideration of the second patent in his favour. 
Another reason for the introduction of the father's name 
concurrently at first with his sons', and afterward exclu- 
sively, may perhaps be found in the wary character of the 
king, whose own pecuniary interests were involved in the 
result. He might be anxious thus to secure the responsi- 
bility of the wealthy Venetian for the faithful execution of 
the terms of the patent, and finally think it better to have 
him solely named rather than commit powers, on their face 
assignable, to youn^ men who had no stake in the country, 
and who were not likely to make it even a fixed place of 
residence. On the whole, there may at least be a doubt 
whether the father really accompanied the expedition."* It 
is surely quite unnecessary to attempt a serious reply to 
'ibis singular passage, which, advancin|r from one step of 
an improbable and unsupported hypothesis to another, lanchi 
the reader at last in that cohclusion of outrageous skepti- . 
eism which has just been quoted. The words of the second 
commission state a simple fact, « that the land and uUm 
were dMcoftered by John Cabot,*^ The bioffrapher, in reply, 
first talks discursively and at some length on the motives 
which induced the sons, Lewis, Sanchez, and Sebastian, to 
withdraw a capital which there is no proof they ever ad- 
vanced, — subjects of little moment, — and he then at once 
getf rid of the stubborn fact, that John Cabot is named 
as the ** sole discoverer," fay the incidental remark, that 
this would, of course, be stated as the ground of the 
second patent, — a speciee of reply which irresistibly re- 
minds us of the celebrated mode of getting rid of any diffi- 
culty << by a concatenation." We leave the reader to form 
bis own conclusion from the words of the comnusaton, with 
no anxiety as to the result. 

It is asserted that Hakluyt is guilty of perversioD when 
he describes John Cabot as ** very expert and cunning in 
the knowledge of the drcuit of the woiid, and islands of the 

» MMDoiroT OUmI, f.M. 
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tame, as by & sea-card, and other demonstrations reasoiraMey 
he shewed;*** and in the same breath the biographer pro- 
ceeds to arraign Campbell, Macpherson, and Barrow of 
folly, becaase they speak of him as a scientific and able sea- 
man, there being no proof that he was any thing else than 
a merchant who dwelt in England.! Now when Hakluyt, in 
a writing of unquestionable authenticity (the first royal com- 
mission just quoted), found John Cabot intrusted with the 
command of a squadron of five slups, which was empowered 
to sail on a voyage of discovery to all countries and seas 
of the east, west, and north, he certainly cannot be ao 
cused of having committed any grievous infringement upon 
truth or probability when he described him as a seaman ; 
and when, in another document of almost egual authority 
(the inscription on the map by Clement Adams), he ol^ 
served it stated that he, along with his son Sebastian, wen 
the first who discovered North America, are we to be told 
that he was guilty of excessive exaggeration, when he drew 
the inference which every discemmg and impartial mind 
would be inclined to derive from the same fects, that the 
author of such a discovery must have been an excellent 
navigator and cosmographer 1 Nor is it a fair mode of 
reasoning to accuse Campbell and Barrow as guilty of a 
thousand absurdities, when they describe John Cabot as an 
« accomplished seaman, a skilful pilot, or an intrepid navi- 
gator.**! These writers, it is to be recollected, had before 
them the letters-patent in Rymer, and* the inscription by 
Adams, instruments which had in no way been perverted ; 
and frimi an examination of these they arrived at the con* 
elusion, to which every reader is inevitably led, that he who 
possessed the inventive mind to plan tms new course to 
India by the north-west, who had m person coomianded the 
expedition and successfully achieved Uie diseovery, most 
have been, both as a practical and a scientific navigator^ • 
man of no ordinary character and acquirements. 

It is difficult, within the Innits to which we must confine 
these remarks, to reply to the various accusations aninst 
Hakluyt which are scattered thioaghoat the pages m thia 

*Hakla7t,vol.i0.p.9. tMeinolrorOi1wC,a.40,«7, M^fl. 
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Memoir; besidaf, we do not profeM to write a full Tin^ea* 
tion of that excellent author. He it arraigned of ignoranoe 
and careiesmess as a translator, of a want of integrity in 
Kgard to the sense of his original, and of appropriating to 
himself passages from other authors without admowledg- 
ment. The gravest accusation, that of wilfally altering the 
sense of his original, has been satisfactorily answered 
already ; but we venture to say that few who are acquainted 
with lus amusing and instructiye vokunes will not be aston- 
ished at the eluirge of plagiarism. A conscientious and 
even tedious scrupulosity in giving the names of every indi- 
vidual from whom he has ^lerived his information is one of 
the most striking features of his work. The third volume 
of the second emtion of his voyafes happens to be now on 
the table before us : it consists of about 158 separate docu- 
ments, and we will venture to say, that of these there is 
not one upon which the biographer can support a c^ge 
of any thing approaching to serious and premeditated plagia 
rism ; not one in which, if the author's name is known, it 
is not anxiously mentioned ; or, if it is unknown, where the 
anonymous paper is not given in such a way that it cannot 
possibly be attributed to the compiler himself. Even the 
two instances in this volame quoted against him by the 
biompher do not in fair reasoning form an exception. 

No one who has read Hakluyt's preface will be disposed 
to think with severity of the slight alterations whidi, with 
the honest intention of presentmg the whole truth before 
his reader, he has occasionally introduced into the abstracts, 
notes, and translations, which form the great body of hb 
woriL. His earnest desire, as he himself declares, << was to 
adjust the displaced and scattered limbs, as well of ancient 
and late voyages by sea as of travels by land, and traffic 
of merchandise by both, into one regular body ; restoring 
each divided and dislocated member to its natural order and 
lymmetry, and by the help of geography and chronology, 
the sun and moon, or right and left eye of all history, refer- 
ring each particular narration to its due time and place.'' 
That in accompUshing this laudable object he has sometimes 
used rather undue liberties with his documents, may be 
admitted ; but even in the most remarkable of these instances 
of alleged mistranslation and interpolation which the biogra^ 
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^linr has brought against him, the passages are first aoep^ 
rately given in the original language, a mode of proceeding 
which completely establishes the honesty of his mtentions. 
It is vain to accuse of fraudtUeTit interpolation a writer 
who first warns the reader that he must be prepared to find 
some of the translations of the documents which he has 
presented partially transposed, and corrected by the help 
of geography and chronology, and who <;arefully quotes, in 
the same pa^e, the passages in the ori^nal, before he pre- 
sents them m the shape which he believes consistent with 
truth. If this be fraud, it possesses a very singular charac- 
ter; it is fraud which courts detection ; it is forgery, studi- 
ously placmg in the hands of all readers the documents by 
vrfaich its iniquity may be traced and established. 

With regard to the attack made upon this writer for his 
Ignorance and mistranslation, the author of the Life <^ 
Cabot, we think, in considering Hakluyt*s voluminous 
bbours, consisting of three folio volumes, might have been 
disposed to pardon a few inaccuracies of this nattire. They 
will insinuate themselves, however anxious we may be to 
avoid them, into all hunian productions ; and he who has 
spent most time in w<Nrks rcK^uirin^ multifarious research, 
and the painfiil examination of ancient authorities, will be 
die most disposed to view with lenient eyes the errors of 
such as aro similarly occupied. If the biographer will turn 
to his own Memoir (p. 240) he will find in Pasquilin's de- 
scription of the captives the following sentence : *<nanno 
signata la fiiza in modo de Indiani : chi da vL, chi da viii.^ 
chi da manco segnf." Their feces they have punctured like 
Indians', some with six, some with eight, some toiih fewer 
marks. In the Memoir, it is thus translated, ** They puno- 
turo the face, like the Indians, exhibiting six, eight, or even 
more marks." Do not let the biographer imagine that we 
have quoted this erroneoiis version of a very simple passage 
With the view of accusing him of ignorance, or that there is 
the slightest intention of insinuating that he did not know 
tiiat the four words " chi da manco segni*' meant " some 
with fewer marks." The oversight is pointed out as an 
example of the occasional mistranslations or mistakes into 
which, with every tiesire to be accurate, even a well-informed 
wri^r will occasionally fall, that he may be inclined to ex- 
tend to the kibours of others that charity of cziticism with 
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whidi be would with that eveiy liberal mind ihoiild regaid 
bia own.* 

The anthor of the Life of Cabot was perfectly entitled to 
maintain the theory that Sebastian, the son, and not John 
Cabot, the £ither, was the discoverer of North America ; 
but he was not entitled to adopt, what we must denominate 
the disingenuous method of making an iminression upon the 
reader's mind by silently dropping the name of the latter 
out of passages where, if he had stated the whole truth, he 
ought to have mentioned both. Thus, at page 174 we find 
this remark : ** At his return [Sebastian] Cabot settled in 
Bristol, * ♦ * ♦ ♦ fifty-thiee years after the date 
of kis first commission from Henry VII." Again, page 
222, we find this notice : ** Sixty-one yeais had now elapsed 
since the date of the first commission from Heifiy VII. to 
Sebastian Cabot, and the powers of nature must have been 
absolutely wearied out." Again, page 235, we have another 
more glwig example of this determination to keep Uie 
father entirely out of view : <* The bare mention of these 
dates will establish the impossibility that he could have been 
ignorant of the great discoveries of Cabot [it is Sebastian 
he is speaking of], which, commencing at the point seen on 
Uie 24th June, 1497, had extended over the * londe and isle* 
recited in the second patent." In the first and second of 
these sentences John Cabot's name is entirely suppressed, 
although the commission spoken of was directed to him, 
along with his three sons; and in the last, the entire 
merit of the discovery is ascribed to Sebafltian, at the mo- 
ment the biographer is quoting the words of the second 
commission, which positively attributes it to John. 

Allusion has already been shortly made to the '* evidence" 
contained in the inscription- upon an ancient portrait of 
Sebastian Cabot ; but we must be allowed, for a moment, 
to add a iew words upon this proof^ which is very important 
and conclusive. There is now in existence a portrait of 
this na^gator, by Holbein, for a minute history of whk^ we 
refer the reader to the Appendix to the Memdur of CaboLf 

* In tbe same ptssaft (Vom Paaqviligi, another orereiflit ocenrs : 
** Ndla tsrra loro non liaono ferro: ma flumo cortelU da aloana |ii«tre.*> 
Memoir oT Oabet, p 340. " la tbeir coaDuy ibey do bqc pesaeas tarea, 
bat they make huve* of pardcular kiada of atones." TI19 biograahor 
Cranalatea^rtelii sword*. 
. t ItaBsir of Cabot, Appaadix, Lsttar K. p. an. 
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It is fltiffident for our purpose to remark, that it if Acknoww 
ibdged to be an original, for which Sebastian sat to the 
artist, and which^ in the time of Purchas, hung in the 
Privy Gallery at Whitehall. Upon this picture is the fol- 
lowing inscription: "Effigies Seb. Caboti Angli, filii Jo- 
hanms Caboti Yeneti Militis Aurati, Primi Inventoris Terrs 
Novs sub Henrico YII. Anglie Reg&" It is evident, by 
the common rules of grammatical construction, that the 
words Militis Aurati, Primi Inventoris Terrs Nov» sub 
Henrico YII. Anglis Rege, apply exclusively to John Cabot ; 
and if so, they contain a positive assertion that John was 
the first discoverer of North America. Now, the authen- 
ticity of the picture being undoubted, the inscription fur- 
nishes as convincing a piece of evidence as could well be 
conceived. And again, it may be fairly argued, that the 
circumstance of the words Militis Aurati being found united 
with the name of John Cabot, by which it is proved that the 
king had conferred on him, and not on Sebastian, the hon- 
our of knighthood, affords the strongest presumption that 
it was John who was the original discoverer. 

This remark leads us, in the last place, to expose an ex- 
traordinary series of errors committed by, the biographer, 
in relation to this Latin inscription on the picture. He has 
accused Dr. Henry, Dr. Cai^pbell, and the authors of the 
Bio^phia Britannica of an absurd misconception, in ima- 

S'lning that the words Militis Aurati indicate that John 
abot had been knighted. But it is justice to let him spoak 
for himself. He fost demonstrates that the words Miles 
Auratus cannot possibly apply to the son Sebastian, after 
which he proceeds thus : — " The point being thus clear 
with regard to the son, other writers have assumed, as a 
matter of course, that the distinction (of knighthood) must 
have been conferred on John Cabot'* ** Accordingly, 
Campbell, in his Lives of the Admirals, has an article en- 
titled Sir John Cabot. Dr. Henry informs us, in his His- 
toiy of Britain, vol. vi. p. 618, that John Cabot was gra- 
ciously received and knighted on his return, and the same 
statement is repeated in the Biographia Britannica." ** To 
the utter confusiom^'* he continues, ** of all these grave au- 
thorities, a moment*s consideration will show thaX the worda 
relied on do in themselves prove that knighthood had not been 
wnftrred. It is fcaicely necessaiy to follow up this tog- 
Gg3 
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gMlioiiy by ftatiiigf that in reference to on« who had n- 
ceived that honour, thoy would Hodc beeny not MiiiHs AuraH, 
fctf EpuHs AurtUu Though the tenn Miles is sometimiea 
«|i|ilied in old documenta oren to peers, yet, as a popular 
designation, the famguage of the inscription negatives the 
idea of knighthood. In the very works immediately oon- 
nected with the subject of the present volume, the appro- 
priate phrase perpetually occurs. Thus, Efue* Auratus is 
used to designate Sir Humphrey Gilbert (Haklujrt, toI. iiL 
p. 137); Sir Hugh Willoughby, ib. p. 142; Sir Martin 
Frobisher, ib. p. 142 ; Sir Frauds Diake, ib. p. 143. In 
the dedication of liok's translation of Peter Martyr, it is in 
like manner used, and we see it at this moment on the * £^ 
figies' of Sir Waker Raleigh, prefixed to the first edition of 
his Hkrtoiy of the World. It will probably be dee^ied Teiy 
superfluous to refer to Selden*s Titles of Honour (p. 880) 
for a confirmatbn of what has been stated. The weieht of 
censure must fall on Purchas, who was originally guuty of 
tkt bUmier.''* 

One would have thought that the writer must have been 
very sure of the ground on which he stood before he Ten* 
tured to assume so lofty and decisive a tone, — and yet we are 
altogether at a loss for expressions which may ma^ cour- 
teoiuly, and yet strongly, the combination of error, igno- 
rance, and absurdity presented by this extraordinaiy sen- 
tence. He first argues, that the words Miles Auratus are 
never esed to denote a knight ; and, secondly, that where 
they aie used, they ** do in themselves prove that kni^t- 
hocd had not been conferred.** Now, fortunately, the biog- 
rapher allows that Sir Humphi^ Gilbert was a knight, in- 
deed he is one of his owm examples of Equites Aurati. 
Keeping this in mind, we request him to turn to Holland's 
celebratod and well-known work, the Heroologia Anj|K», 
eMitainia|r the en|praved portraits of the most eminent Eng- 
lish wamors, navi^^ators, statesmen, and ecclesiastical re- 
formeia, who flourished in England from 1600 to 1020. 
He will there find, at p. 65, vol. i., a beautiful head of Sir 
Humphrey C^ilbert, and around it the following inseriptiony 
— ^ Hmtrnnos Gtr.BBaTUs, Miles Avratub,** Do these 
woids prove heis that knighthood had not been conferred 1 
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Again, we beg him to tmn to another engravhig In th« 
«ame wofk, the |x>ftrait of the celebrated Sir Kichara Grei»> 
▼ille, of whoee knighthood there is not the smaUeat donht. 
It will be found at page 86 of the first Tolume of HoUaad^i 
work, and it is thus inscribed around the margin, — ^ Rion- 
ABDUs Oebntilus, Mil. Aur. :" (Miles Auratus.) But the 
biographer has quoted the famous Sir Francis Drake^ as 
iUustratinff his argumenU He points triumphantly to him 
as an' undoubted anight, beinff styled Eques Auratn^ and 
to whom, therefore, the words Miles Auratus could not pos- 
sibly be applied. Once more, we beg him to turn to the 
Heroologia, vol i. page 10ft. He will there see a strikinff 
portrait of Drake, with his hand restin^f on the globe, and 
these words round the margin of the prmt, — ** Fbanciscus 
Dbakb, Miles A-obatus.*' One other example may be 
grren of the common use of those words to denote knight- 
hood, which, according to the positive assertion of our 
author, are never found together, and which, if used, pro>ve 
that this honour had not been conferred. It is the first 
««itence in Holland*s Life of Sir John Harrington, Heroo- 
logia, page 183. ** Joannes Harington filius natn maximua 
Clarissimi MilitU Jacobi Haringtoni de Exton, in Comitatn 
Rutlandie, Equestri sen Mii£s Aurati dignitate multis 
abhinc annis a beatissime memorie Regina Elixabetha 
insignitus fuit.*' It need hardly be pointed out to the intel- 
ligent reader, that this brief sentence of four lines, in its use 
of the word Miles by itself to denote knighthood, and Miles 
Auratus, as synonymous with the terms dignitas Eqnestris, 
overturns the whole argument of the biographer, who not 
only contends that the expression Miles Auratas is never 
used as descriptive of knighthood, but that, except in an^ 
dent deeds, the single wo^ Miles never occurs. Had he 
taken the trouble to consult any firiend who possessed even 
a superficial acquaintance with the language in which the 
inscription was written, he must have discovered that the 
words Eques Auratus, Miles Auratus, Eques by itself, and 
Miles by iuelf, are used indiscriminately in modern Latin 
to denote knighthood ; and that the ** absurd misconcep- 
tion'* imputed to othen existed nowhera but in his own 
ideas. 

But even had we not been able to quote such unanswer- 
able instances as fiamphngr» €bMiinU% ])xake» and Hav* 
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iittgt<Hi, it if finffttlar tbtt it tbould not h«Te oeenmd to 
this writer that Uie words Miles Aoratus apon John Cabot's 
portrait most necessarily have had some meaning,~that 
Chey must either be hterally translated, or be understood to 
express knighthood. Now thb last be will not allow them 
to denote ; and the only meaning he affixes to them is, that 
they ** negative the idea of knighthood, and prove that snch 
an honour had not been conferred." We are driven then 
to a literal interpretation ; and it is impossible for him, ac- 
cording to the principle he has laid down, to give an(y other 
translation than this : <* The portrait of Sebastian Cabot^ 
Englishman, son of John Cabot the Venetian, a golden so^ 
dier, but by no means a knieht." Such is the singidar and 
amusing mterpretation which, had he weighed his own 
assertion for a moment, or had he exerted that spirit of dili- 
gent, accurate, and extensive research (we are using his 
own words) to which he lays claim,* the biographer must 
have found it necessary to adc^. These various errors 
have been pointed out with no other feehng than a desire 
of showinff the recklessness of the attack upon CampbeU, 
Henry, and the authors of the Biographia Britannica. It is 
difficult, indeed, to repress a smile when we compare the 
bitterness and severity of the criticism with the extreme 
ignorance of the critic ; and in taking leave of this subject, 
we may be permitted to hope that uie recollection of his 
chapter on Uie words Miles Auratus will induce the cham- 

{>ion of Sebastian Cabot to revise his Latin, and to be moro 
enient to the real or supposed mistakes of his predecessors 
and contemporaries. 

It has been shown, we trust, to the satisfaction of every 
one who will impartially weigh the evidence, that Jcrfm 
Cabot was the discoverer of North America ; and it is satis- 
fiictory to find that all that may be called the contemporary 
proofs, — the first commission in Rymer, the brief narrative 
OB the map by Clement, the ^ords of the second commie- . 
sion, and the inscription on the picture,— confirm the con- 
clusion that this Venetian was entitled to the honour. Be- 
fore, however, concluding these remariu, we may add a 
single word on the testimony of later autht «. Fabyan, or 
the contemporary writer, for he is spokei of nndnr botk 
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^nominations, Bacon, Pe Thoo, and Speed, are all eited by 
. the biographer as exclusively in favour of the title of Se- 
bastian. ** We have the best evidence," says he (p. 44), 
** that the contemporary writer, whoever he may have been, 
made not the slightest allusion to the father. Bacon, Speed, 
Thnanus, dec. dl furnish the same statement." Now, with 
regard to Fabyan, in his printed Chronicle there » no allu- 
sion, either to the original discovery on the 24th June, 1497, 
or to the subsequent voyage of Sebastian Cabot in 1498 ; 
and as to the supposed manuscript Chronicle which is 
stated by Stow to have been in his possession, it a|>pean to 
have perished, and we have no mode of ascertaining its 
import, except through the note of Hakluyt, which, as Ua 
as it goes, is nowise against the claim of John Cabot. Nay, 
aven gnnting that (to the contrary of which we have strong 
proof) in Stow's Chronicle, published in 1605, occurs the 
▼ery passage of the lost manuscript of Fabyan, and that in 
this passage Sebastian Cabot, a Genoa's son, bom in Bris- 
tol, is alone mentioned ; still the reader is already aware of 
the conclusive answer, namely, that the passage relates, not 
to the first voyage of 1497, but to the second voyage <^ 
1498, of which all are agreed that Sebastian Cabot hiul the 
command. But another evidence in favour of Sebastian as 
the original discoverer is said to be found in Lord Bacon's 
life of Henry Y II. We can scarcely persuade ourselves 
that any one who makes this assertion can have attentively 
studied the remark in question, so evidently does it allude, 
we think, where it mentions Sebastian, to the second voyage 
of 1498, and not to the original voyage of 1497. That 
Bacon was aware this was not the first discovery, and that 
he had a vafUe knowledge of a prior voyage, in which the 
continent of America was originally found out, is evident 
from this sentence : ** And there had been before that time 
a discovery of some kinds, which they took to be islands, 
and were, indeed, the continent of America towards the 
north-west.** Agaiyi, as if anxious to warn the reader as to 
there having been a prior discovery, he says, **But this 
Oabato bearing the king in hand that he would find out an 
island endued with rich commodities, procured him to man 
and victqal a ship at Bristol, for the discovery of that 
island, with whom ventured also three small ships of Lon. 
don merchants, fraught with some gross and slight ware% 
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^ for oommeroe with barbanms people.*'* It it evktot 
that Lord Bacon is here making use of the passage in Stow, 
emplojring, with some slight alterations, its very words. 
So far, however, from containing a. proof that the merit of 
the oriffinal discovery belongs to Sebastian, it warns the 
reader mat the continent had already been found in some 
prior voyage, although no name is given, and the date is 
left unceftain. The observation of the biompher, there- 
fore, that Bacon makes no allusion to the fother, is Hterally 
correct ; but the inference drawn from it, that theref<»e 
Bacon's "testimony goes to support the claim of Sebastian 
as the original discoverer, is completely excluded vdien the 
passage comes to be narrowly examined. 

As to De Thou, this great , writer, so far as we have 
looked through his voluminous historical work, contains no 
passage upon the subject of either voyage ; and the same 
observation applies to such editions of Grafton, HoUnshed, 
Hall, and Harding as we have had an opportunity of con- 
sulting. It has twen already remariied that the seatanee 
quoted from Stow, which the biographer erroneously con- 
ceives to offer a proof that Sebastian had the sole charge of 
the voyaffe of 1497, in which the discovery was made, 
relates solely to the second voyage of I49!3.t With regard 
to Speed, whom he also quotes as, along with Bacon and 
De Thou, making no allusion to the father, the same 
answer strictly applies, — the only voyage of which he takes 
notice beinff the second, in 149(3, as is distinctly fixed by 
his observation that it took place after the apprehension of 
Perkin Warbeck.t It is very evident, however, that the 
biographer was bound to show that Bacon, Stow, and 
Speied had ffiven an account of the first voyage of 1497, in 
which the discovery was made, and in that account had in- 
troduced no allusion to the father, before he was entitled, 
from their omission, to draw any argument against him. In 
this, however, he has totally ftuled. 

The fact is certainly remarkable that, while in contem- 
porary documents of unquestionable authority we find eon- 

* Baeon*t Henry VIL in Kennett vol. I. p. 094. 

t Stow^a Chronicles by Howe, edition 1631, p. 481. 

i Speed's History of Great Britain, p. 744, ediUon Iftll. In tbe edition 
of 8peed*a work published in 1633, there is no mentiOQ of tbe vofMs of 
eidmroftheCabots 
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vineing proof of the discovery having been made by John 
Cabot, in none of the English annahsti or historians who 
treat of the reign of Henry VII. do we see any account of 
the first voyage, while many of them have distinctly recorded 
the circumstances of the second. But of this it is not 
difficult to discover the reason. The first voyage was a 
private adventure or experiment by John Cabot, and proba- 
bly little known or talked of beyond the city of Bristol. It 
was undertaken at the expense, not of the crown, but of the 
individual; and after having made the discovery, Cabot 
appears to have returned at once without exploring the 
coast, to make preparations for a voyage on a more extended 
scale. When he reached England, in the month of August, 
1497, being shortly after the commencement of the thirteenth 
year of Henry's reign, he found the sovereign and his king* 
dom in a state of extreme anxiety and confusion. The 
king was engrossed with an invasion of the Scots, with a 
formidable rebellion in Cornwall, and a new rising in favour 
of Warbeck, the leader. of which threatened to pluck the 
crown from his head and give it to that adventurer, who, 
early in September, had landed from Ireland and assumed 
the title of Richard IV. It was upon these great events,-— 
the attacks of his enemies, and the measures adopted to 
defeat them, — ^that the minds of the contemporary writers, 
and of the succeeding chroniclers and annalists, were nat- 
urally concentrated ; and, engrossed with them, they paid 
_ little attention to the discovery of a private merchant of 
Bristol. It is for this reason, we apprehend, that we in 
vain look in Fabyan and in Stow for any detailed account, 
or even incidental mention, of the discovery of 1497. 

The circumstances, however, under which the second 
voyage, in 1498, took place, which all are agreed was con- 
ducted solely by Sebastian Cabot, were completely different. 
It was undertaken at the expense of the king, who furnished 
the ships; it contemplated a scheme of settlement and 
colonization, in which all the ardent and enterprising spirits 
in the nation were invited to co-operate. Many, were is 
reason to believe, did embark in the undertaking; and, 
instead of merely landing on the island and returning home, 
the voyage embraced the discovery of a Iar?e tract of coast, 
till that period unknown. If to this we add the considera- 
tion that, about the time when the second expedition must 
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bare fetoned to Briitol, the kumdom wm in profound p«ae«^ ' 
both at home and abroad, it will not be difficult to understand 
why this Tojage should constitute the erent upon which the 
attention of our national annalists has be«n ezclusivel/ 
fixed; while the former, in which the discoTSiy was nn« 
doubtedly made, has been passed over by them altogether. 
But although chroniclers and historians may fall into many 
errors of omission, the original muniments of the country 
and the period remain ; ana these, combbed with the nar- 
rative upon the map and the inscription on the ancient 
portrait, completely establish the fact that John Cabot, the 
Venetian, was, in 1497, the discoverer of North America^ 
under a commission firom Heniy VIL This portion of 
historical truth, which has hitherto certainly been sur- 
rounded with much obscurity and apparent contradiction^ 
and of late absolutely denied by the biographer of Cabot» 
bas now, we trust, been established upon grounds whicb 
cannot easily be shaken. 
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